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ILLBROOK is situated on the summit of Dutchess County, 

M go miles from New York. Through train service via N. Y. 

Central R. R.—elevation 1,000 feet—park-like roads—‘ a 
different drive for every day in the year.” 

Gravel soil—dry air—the purest of water. The property adjoins 
that of the Halcyon Springs Co., the finest table water spring in this 
country. English landscape in the foreground—mountain-belted 
horizon from 60 to 100 miles distant. 

Halcyon Hall is conceded to be the most beautiful Hotel in 
the world. It is more than Club-house. It is more than Hotel. It 
isa gentleman's country home of rare elegance and beauty, where 
the privilege of paying is accorded to guests, thus presenting the 
unique experience of all the delights of a visit with none of its 
obligations. Delightful orchestra of ten pieces—music three times 
daily. Dancing every evening in “ perfect” ball-room. 

Athletic field, 14 acres; locker room and baths; trainer in 
charge. 

Tennis Tournament in July. Baseball Tournament in September. 
Field Sports Tournament in August. College Football in October. 

Prices, $5.00 and upwards per day. Liberal discounts for 
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“For years,’”’ writes CARRIE E. STocKwE Lu, of Chester- 
field, N. II., “IT was afflicted with an extremely severe 
pain in the lower part of the chest. The feeling was as 
if a ton weight was laid on a spot the size of my hand. 
During the attacks, the perspiration would stand in drops 
on my face, and it was agony for me to make sufficient 
effort even to whisper. They came suddenly, at any hour 
of the day or night, lasting from thirty minutes to ten or twelve hours, leaving 
as suddenly; but, for several days after, I was quite prostrated and sore. Some- 
times the attacks were almost daily, then less frequent. After about four years 
of this suffering, I was taken down with bilious typhoid fever, and when I began 
to recover, [ had the worst attack of my old tronble I ever experienced. At 
the first of the fever, my mother gave me Ayer’s Pills, my doctor recommending 
them as being better than anything he could prepare. «I continued taking these 
Pills, and so great was the benefit derived that during nearly thirty years I 
have had but one attack of my former trouble which yielded readily to the 
Same remedy.” 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer’ & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective 
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SEWARD’S WEST 


By Frederich 


1894. No. 767. 


INDIAN CRUISE. 


W. Seward. 


PART I. 


T' is the inflexible law on a ship-of- 
war that, although the vessel is well 
lighted from stem to stern, there must 

be no light not contained in a lantern, 
and there must be absolutely no matches. 
Our exemption from this law we con- 
cluded to put an end to, last night, on see- 
ing a candle jump from its candlestick 
into the bed-clothes ; and especially on 
learning that our cabin was placed just 
over the magazine ! 

Part of the same orderly system of 
neatness is the continual cleaning up 
that is going on. ‘There is every day 
somebody scrubbing the deck, some- 
body rubbing up the brass of the guns, 
somebody going round with a pot of 
black paint, to touch up the boats, the 
capstan, and the rail. This serupulous 
neatness of the decks reminds one of 
the floors of those models of clean- 
liness, the Shakers at Niskayuna. 

It seems that the reason 
of all the bad weather we 
are having is because there 
are ladies on board. An 
old sailor recalls the fact 
that on the frigate where 
he sailed, the weather never 
cleared up until the cap- 
tain’s wife was put ashore. 
We are debating, there- 
fore, whether we are to be 
resigned to storms as long 
as we shall have the ladies 
on board, or whether we 
shall throw them overboard 
at once. 


At Sea, Jan. 7%, 1866. 


A pleasant Sunday morning. A rain- 
how gives token that the rain is over, 
the wind and sea have abated, and the 
thermometer has risen to seventy-seven 
degrees. We breakfast for the first 
time in the cabin—our first breakfast 
this year. The repast only varies from 
ordinary ones in the amount of vigilance 
required to keep the dishes on the table, 
and the calisthenic postures adopted to 
keep our own seats. This morning we 
have our first sign of land. Two white 
birds are hovering round the ship, and 
one has perched, for a moment, on the 
masthead. It was somewhere in this 
vicinity that Columbus saw the same 
indication of his nearness to the undis- 
covered land he sought. 

At nine o’clock the drum beats to 
quarters for Sunday inspection. The 
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men are neatly dressed, and all in pre- 
cise order. Everything is carefully 
scrutinized, from stem to stern. Then 
work is suspended for the day, except 
s0 much as may be necessary for the 
navigation of the ship. ‘The men are 
gathered here and there in decorous and 


cheerful groups. The officers are sit- 
ting reading under the awning ; quiet 


reigns throughout the ship. The whole 
scene presents a Sabbath tranquillity 
that would do no discredit to a Sunday 
in a country village of New England. 
Usually there is divine service on Sun- 
day morning, the captain officiating. 
To-day, as the weather and the motion 
of the ship are not propitious, it is 
passed over. 

As the evening draws on, the stars 
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Jan. 8th, 12 . 


Decidedly we are in the tropics. 'To- 
day we realize it. Blue waves, bright 
skies, and scorching sun. The mer- 
cury touches eighty-seven degrees. The 


wind has sunk into a soft summer breeze. 
Thin clothes are in demand. The Cap- 
tain dons his straw hat, and the doctor 
his white pantaloons. In the evening 
there are flashes of heat-lightning near 
the distant horizon. On our starboard 
side the zodiacal light streams up into 
the sky, of a pale reddish tint some- 


What resembling a mild aurora bo- 
realis. —Ice-water becomes a staple lux- 
ury. Meats have lost their relish, and 


at table we dwell upon pleasing antici- 
pations of oranges and bananas. Con- 
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U. S. Gunboat in 1865 


come out, and we sit chatting on deck 
till late at night, without shawls or 
overcoats, and hardly able to realize 
that it is not summer. 


OM Porto Rieo, Jan. 8. 1866. 


At four this morning the captain 
notified us, according to promise, that 
we could now see the Southern Cross. 
We were soon on the moonlit deck, and 
found a calmer sea and cloudless sky. 
Away off in the south were the four 
bright stars forming the brilliant con- 
stellation that the United States never 
look upon. Below it, in the dim dis- 
tance, was an obscure dark line, to 
which the captain pointed: ** That is 


Porto Rico.” 


versing of some recent event at Wash- 


ington, it was referred to as having 
occurred **last winter” before we re- 
membered that this winter Is not over 


yet, and that this is not July. 

Our monotonous sea view was relieved 
this morning by the appearance at the 
east of us of the rocky little isle of De- 
recho, uninhabited save by gannets and 
sea-gulls. We have entered the Mona 
Passage, and are now coasting along the 
shores of Porto Rico. We can only see 
that they are uneven in height and bar- 
ren toward the erest, but luxuriant in 
vegetation at the foot, and that blue 
mountains rise behind them. We have 
scanned them with telescope, but ean 
see no cities, villages, or houses, either 


beeause we are too distant or because 
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there are none there to see. ‘To the 
west of us the dim outline of the island 
of Mona, lying in the centre of the 
Mona Passage, and beyond that is, 
though invisible to us, the coast of San 
Domingo. 

So the scene of ouradventures changes. 
We are no longer on the open Atlantic 
Ocean. Under the lee of Porto Rico, we 
are cruising in the Caribbean Sea, that 
favorite scene of the fearful tales of the 
onee famous buccaneers, the Caribs, and 
the pirates of the Spanish Main. 

Under the lee of Porto Rieo the wind 
is shut off, and the sea is calm, like one 
of our lakes. Peering down into its blue 
depths this morning, a look-out shouted 
that he saw bottom. The bell instantly 
sounded the signal to stop the engine, 
and for a moment there was excited 
and hasty movement. When the pad- 
dle-wheels ceased motion, one looking 
over the side of the ship down through 
the clear water could easily see the ir- 
regular whitened patches of sand and 
coral. We felt our way cautiously by 
the lead for a while, and presently the 
chant of ** By the mark, five!” *‘* By 
the mark, seven !” ** By the deep, ten!” 
“By the deep, 
twelve!” relieved 
us from our appre- 
hensions. 

Latitude, to-day, 
Is. Weare below 
Cuba and the 
greater part of 
Mexico. We are 
further south than 
the great African 
desert, and about 
in the latitude of 
Timbuctoo. 








Jan. 8th. 
Evening. 


All this bright 
summer afternoon 
we have been run- 
hing along the shore 
of Porto Rico. The 
ship hardly makes 
more than a ripple 
In the quiet sea, 
and we sit on deck 
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fanned by the gentlest of breezes, watch- 
ing the varying outline of the coast, 
reading and chatting about its char- 
acter and eventful history. As we draw 
nearer to the shore we can observe that 
the mountain ranges run from east to 
west, and that the broad, level country 
between their base and the sea is covered 
with luxuriant growth of sugar-cane, 
palms, and coffee-trees. 

Porto Rico is a fertile and productive 
island, with good harbors but few great 
towns. It has a great deal of trade in 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco, principally 
with the United States. Columbus dis- 
covered it in the same year that he 
discovered Cuba. But it has always 
occupied a secondary place in’ publie 
estimation and in the mareh of histor- 
ical events. And yet, if the statisties 
of the Porto Riquefios themselves are 
reliable, it may challenge comparison. 
Its soil is claimed to produce much more 
to the acre than Cuba. Its climate is 
asserted to be much more salubrious. 
As regards snakes, it is a rival of ** Ould 
Krin,” for there is said to be no poison- 
ous reptile in its borders. Even in the 
matter of fidelity, it beats the ‘* ever 
faithful isle,” for 
it has been three 
centuries and a half 
under the flag of 
Castile, and never 
strayed away to the 
embrace of invader 
revolutionist. 
The Enelish made 
aw lodgment on it 
once, but the mor- 
tality among the 
troops Was so great 
that they were 
withdrawn, which 
would seem to prove 
that the climate, 
salubrious for Span- 
iards, does not agree 
equally well with 
Englishmen. Then 
there was an at- 
tempted revolution 
in the revolutionary 
era of 1820, but it 
languished and died 
without ever coming 


or 


sO 








under the awning, pee ree 


to power. 


Port 
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On board the De Soto.” 


But the romantic period in the his- 


tory of Porto Rico was in the days of 


Ponce de Leon : for this was his island. 
As we look off toward the distant 
mountains over which the golden sun- 


shine is streaming with such mellow 
tints, we recall his golden visions, 
How he and his followers went there 


from Saint Domingo to seek the pre- 
cious metal, perhaps to find the ‘ Kl 
Dorado.” = Ilow they fortified them- 
selves against the deadly poisoned ar- 
rows, Which the Indians were said to 
dip in the juice of the manchineel, so 
that they caused the instant death of 
whoever they wounded. —Tlow the poor 
savages, When they saw the gallant and 
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glittering Spanish warriors, forgot or 
forbore to use their poisoned arrows, 
superstitiously believing that the white 
men were invincible and immortal, and 
if killed would come to life again—a 
belief in which they were strengthened 
by seeing that as fast as the Spaniards 
perished, fresh came down to 
join them from heaven, or from Santo 
Domingo, which was the same thing 
as faras they were concerned. How 
the docile islanders, submitting, were 
made slaves, and compelled to dig for 
vold, until their cruel task-masters had 
done to death half a million of them. 
How de Leon ransacked the 
volden sands of the river and explored 
the mountain rocks until he had gold 


OCS 


Ponce 





to his heart’s content, sacks and bags 
full. Ilow he was seized, then, with 
the popular delusion of his time, of 
seeking the ‘ Fountain of Youth,” 
whose waters insure perpetual life and 
strength and beauty. low he inter- 
rogated the simple Indians, who were 
ready to acknowledge anything he de- 
manded of them, and they told) him 
the fountain was in an island away off 
to the north and west. How he fitted 
out an expedition, and went off to the 
north and west, cruising through the 
Bahamas and Bermudas, going from 
island to island, and tasting spring 
after spring, but every day getting older 
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and older instead of 
younger and younger. 
low, when he was al- 
most despairing, there 
rose out of the on 
Easter morning a radiant 
vision of an ** island ” of 
enchanting beauty, cov- 
ered with such majestic 
trees, carpeted with such 
rare verdure, and gemmed 
with such charming flow- 
ers as never mortal man 


sea 





beheld before. llow he 
landed on it and took 
possession of it, and 


ealled it ** Florida” —the 
name we call it by to this 
day. ILow he celebrated 
high mass, and thanked 
Our Lady and Santiago 
and all the saints and angels for havy- 
ing brought him, at last, to the land 


of the * Fountain of Youth.” Ilow 
months afterward he sailed into the 
harbor at Porto Rico, and his friends 
rushed down to greet him and ask 
how his errand had prospered ;— and 
how, when he stepped ashore, sad and 


dejected, they drew back and dared not 
ask him, for his gray beard and wrinkled 
cheeks showed that the question would 
be a bitter mockery. ‘True, he had 
discovered the boundless resources of 
the American continent ; but what is 
the American continent to a man who 
wants the Fountain of Youth ? 





Admiral Goldsborough 


And then, how his 
gracious Majesty, the 
king, who had not had 
very great expectations 
about the fountain, but 
was delighted to hear of 
any addition to his do- 
minions, thanked him 
and congratulated him on 
the discovery of Florida, 
and sent him out a com- 
mission to be its governor 
and viceroy. How Ponce 
de Leon loaded up his 
treasures on two ships, 
and sailed back to Flor- 


ida; where, like a wise 
and humane governor, 
he commenced. his 


reign by exterminating 
his subjects. Tlow they, 
being disloyally inclined to live, re- 
sisted him and fought him, and, un- 
like the Porto Riquefios Indians, did 
not hesitate to pour a shower of arrows 
into the Spanish ranks, one of which 
hit and mortally wounded Ponce de 
Leon. And then, at last, how the poor 
old man was dragged down to his boat 
and carried off to the Havana, to give 
up that life which neither his gold 
nor his governorship nor his Fountain 
of Youth could save any longer. 


Kight bells, is it 2? Then it is time to 
turnin. And so here ends the journal 
of our first West India day. 











CHECK-MATED. 


My Ladyve spente a golden houre 
Laste nighte with me atte Chesse : 

And only those who know her power 
Ye dire result can guesse. 

Ye littel hande, like leaf of ferne, 
Can sore destruction worke : 

Inne those deare eyes a magic lies,— 
A mighte untolde doth lurke! 


My Ladyve loves ve game of Chesse, 
Ye hotte contested fielde : 

Yette smileth less when harde they presse 
Than when my cohorts vielde. 

Ah, if 1 dared to presse my suit 
Woulde she bee cold and grave ? 

Or woulde she smile, in sweetness mute, 
Ye answer [ doe crave ? 


My bishop good my love shall pleade : 
My knyghte ride on her queste ; 

My pawns shall hede her slightest neede ; 
My castle guarde her reste ; 

My King, whom erst she did dethrone, 
Shall bow a willinge knee : 

My Queene—nay, one is Queene alone— 
She playes atte Chesse with me! 

ERNEST 





N. 


BAGG. 
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TEN SCENES. 


By Fredertc Reddall. 


(Continued from April number.) 


SCENE SIN'TIL. 


THE CONVICT SHIP. 


“Tlow gladly would [meet mortality my 


sentence!” 


IE wintry sun was 
slowly sinking to 
the west across the 
vast expanse of the 
Atlantic Ocean, 
The heaving rollers 
of the Bay of Bis- 
cay were unwrink- 
led by a breath of 
air, and a huge 
three-masted In- 
wallowing in the trough 
Without a rag of canvas 
Kor a long half- 





diaman lay 
of the 
spread to steady her, 
dav had the calm, so unusual in these 
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waters, continued. To move about the 
decks of the Benbow was a matter of 
some difficulty, even for officers and 
seamen; the sickening roll and heave 
and pitch threatened to send the lofty 
spars overboard ; the taut rigging sung 


like harp-strings under the sudden 
strains: everything movable on deck 
and below had been secured, yet an 
aceasional erash betokened that some- 


thing had broken loose, while every bolt 
and treenail and timber of the huge 
vessel groaned and shrieked as if in 
torment. 

The Benbow was a lumping big ship, 
built in the massive stvle of marine 
architecture in vogue when enemies of 
the British flag were in every sea, and 
When every British merchantman had 
to he ready to fight if need be. She 
hal been in the India trade, but was 
now outward bound for Botany Bay 
with an assorted cargo of merchandise, 


a few miscellaneous passengers, and an 
hundred of convicts from various 
English prisons. 

So long as the wild and erratic toss- 
ing continued it was impossible for any 
one lacking a seaman’s trained legs and 
hands and eyes to keep the deck ; 
sequently all the passengers were be- 
low, most of them in their berths. On 
deck were the two mates and the watch 
on duty, with a couple of red-coated 
marines, who stood, muskets on shoul- 
ders, lurching to every roll of the ship, 
on cither side a great open hatchway on 
the main deck. 

From the dark mouth of this hateh- 
way there now and again arose a strange 
and ferocious babel of sounds, resem- 
bling the growling and snapping and 
snarling of wild animals, while ever 
and anon there would be belched forth 
an indescribably foul and fetid odor— 
the * prison smell,” once experienced, 
always to be recognized, and indicating 
the presence of a small army of un- 
washed, unkempt, and generally un- 
savory humanity. 

Let us go below into the bowels of the 
ship and see what manner of place it is 
which these armed sentries are guard- 
ing. We descend a perpendicular iron 
ladder some cight feet long, and find 
ourselves on the lower deck. Ilere a 
space of perhaps forty feet long, extend- 
ing the full width of the vessel, has been 
set apart by two strong bulkheads cut- 
ting it off from the passengers’ quarters 
aft and from the fo’k’sle forward. The 
entire area, some forty feet square, has 
heen railed off into little pens or cages, 
built of stout timbers with iron bars run- 
ning from deck to ceiling. A narrow 
passage, not more than two feet wide, 
separates each tier of cages from the 
other, but across this narrow way the 


odd 


COn- 
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immates could shake hands, or exchange 
tobaeco or such other contraband lux- 
uries as could be come at surreptitiously. 
In each cage two men were confined at 
haphazard—the tyro in crime with the 
hardened ruffian ; the youthful sinner, 
suffering for a first offence, with the 
hoary-headed malefactor, whose life had 
heen spent in the prisons of his native 
land. At certain hours of the day, 
when the weather permitted, the in- 
mates of this little hell were taken on 
deck in batches of twelve for needed air 
and exercise, but at all other times they 
were kept under lock and key. De- 
prived by stress of weather of this wel- 
come break in the monotony of the 
prison life below deck, where the sun- 
shine never penetrated, and where only 
a dim twilight prevailed at high noon, 
the desperate wretches gave vent to their 
feclings in yells, cat-calls, groans, and 
every imaginable sort of ribald talk. 
Of real discipline there was very little. 
The desperadoes were in charge of an 
ex-army captain, but he lacked either 
the nerve or the power to enforce order, 
and henee, except in the matter of 
liberty, the prisoners did about as they 
pleased. 

On the particular afternoon of which 
we write the prisoners were fairly quiet ; 
the motion of the ship forced them to 
lie down on the floors of the pens, and 
hence there was only an occasional out- 
break of * language.” 

In this floating hell Arthur Fletcher, 
agentleman by breeding if not by birth, 
an ex-officer in her Majesty's service, 
awoke to his senses and to a complete 
realization of his degradation, a week 
after the Benbow had been afloat. The 
passage down the Channel was a stormy 
one, and there had been but few fine 
days when the convict crew could be 
taken on deck for their all too brief 
liberty. The torments of sea-sickness, 
the coarse and repellent food, the filth 
and the ribaldry, the utter lack of pri- 
vacy, and the knowledge that his hide- 
ous associates regarded him as a past- 
master in crime, might have driven 
Arthur insane—a fate from which he 
was mercifully saved by the dulling 
of all his faculties of feeling and per- 
ception, so that he moved and acted 
as one inadream. ‘T’o all overtures of 
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intimacy or fellowship he for this reason 
turned an apathetic ear, and hence he 
was soon dubbed ** Lord Fletcher” : but 
the vile sneers and vulgar sarcasms of 
his companions were unheeded, and so 
hy degrees they came to let him alone. 
And although his cell-mate, a swarthy 
fellow of unmistakable Romany blood, 
under sentence for highway robbery, 
made no lengthy attempts to cultivate an 
acquaintance, yet in his thieves’ ** pat- 
ter” this fellow—** Gipsy Geordie,” he 
was nicknamed—would silence the gibes 
and jeers of the others when they re- 
sented Arthur’s unsociable ways, which 
they ascribed to the fact that he felt 
himself too distinguished a criminal to 
associate with mere thugs and house- 
breakers and pickpockets. — [Lowever, 
so that they let him alone, Arthur cared 
not a rap for the reason. 

The abhorrent custom by which 
Kngland deported her criminals beyond 
sea to one of the fairest countries God 
ever made has long since been discon- 
tinued, but at the time of which we 
write it was in full force. The horrors 
of the convict ships have been often 
written about, but could never be real- 
ized except by actual experience. As a 
rule, those who made the passage ** at 
government expense” arrived at— the 
antipodes a shade or two blacker in 
morals than when they set out—pro- 
vided) they survived. Many died of 
ship-fever ; others were killed in out- 
breaks incited by ill-treatment, poor 
food, and exposure ; some went mad ; 
the whole system of transportation, in 
fact, was calculated to result in the 
survival of the unfittest. Only the 
strongest rogues came out of the ordeal. 

To a man delicately nurtured as 
Arthur Fletcher had been, such a voy- 
age was a frightful nightmare. — For 
days at a time he sat on the floor in one 
corner of his cage, wrapped in his soli- 
tary blanket, and buried in the bitterest 
thoughts. That he, an innocent man, 
should be condemned to sueh a hideous 
punishment was of itself maddening. 
added to which was the knowledge that 
his life was ruined and his prospects 
shattered. He had gathered from the 
conversation of those around him that a 
commutation of sentence was the reward 
of those who behaved themselves in the 
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penal settlement. This roused a mo- 
mentary ray of hope, which was, how- 
ever, immediately quenched when he 
learned from the gipsy that ‘* lifers” 
never came back. And de was a lifer! 

So it seemed there was literally no 
hope this side of the grave ; then the 
sooner ’twas ended the better. Life had 
no charms for him now; death would 


Mildred was 


at least break his bonds; at the first 
opportunity he would evade the guards 
and leap overboard. Many another 
poor devil did it; he would do likewise ; 
one plunge, and all would be over ! 

The Benbow was a slow sailer, but 
she steadily ploughed her way into warm 
latitudes, and then the daily liberty 
became a regular thing, so that every 
culprit not on the sick list could count 
on his one hour of air and sunshine on 
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deck out of every twenty-four. Arthur 
resolutely sought a chance to put his 
scheme of self-destruction into execu- 
tion, but none offered ; the sentries were 
too vigilant. 

In due course St. Helena was reached, 
and there the Benbow touched for 
water. The word went round that 
from here letters could be sent home, 


art-broker 


and this determined Arthur to write to 
Millie, releasing her from her pledge. 
What right, he asked himself, had he to 
condemn her to a life of useless wait- 
ing? He was dead to the world—*'a 
lifer never came back.” She would be 
worse than widowed if he held her to 
her promise. So he bribed one of the 
sentries to procure pencil and paper, 
and to despatch the letter when written, 
and then proceeded to indite a message 














A mass of black, 


to Mildred that was to be fraught with 
graver Consequences to himself than he 
could imagine or foresee. 

One day, about a week after leaving 
St. Helena behind, the squad to which 
Arthur and the = gipsy belonged had 
heen taken below and locked in their 
pen, while the occupants of the near-by 
cells were marched on deck in’ their 
turn. As soon as they were alone the 
vipsy approached Arthur’s corner and 
inquired in a whisper if he had any 
tobacco, On receiving a negative reply, 
he edged closer and said : 

* Look here, mate: T must have 
some. You've got some money, | know 

heard it jingle.” It was true that 
Arthur had a couple of sovereigns 
sewed in an inside pocket. 

‘Yes, [ve got a little money,” he 
said. ** But what good will that do 
you 2 There are no shops here.” 

“If you've got the money you can 
buy anything you want, if you’re fly,” 
was the reply. Then, fumbling in his 
musty clothes, the Romany produced 
something bright, saying : ‘* Give us a 
sov. for it, mate, and it’s yours! It’s a 
gentleman’s ring, and you can wear it 
Sundays when you get out yonder !” 
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forbidding land 


And with a chuckle he held out the 
bauble between thumb and forefinger. 

Languidly Arthur received it in’ his 
open palm, and bent over it in the half 
light. The next moment he was at the 
gipsy's throat witha grip of steel. He 
had instantly recognized the trinket 
and divined the truth. It was his 
father’s seal ring, and the gipsy was the 
unknown murderer ! 

** Where did you get it ?” he hissed, 
bearing the astonished Geordie to the 
deck. All his apathy was gone, and 
life was worth living once more. In 
vain the Romany struggled and choked 
and gasped. Nothing but the approach 
of footsteps and the darkening of the 
companion-ladder by the returning 
squad of convicts and their guards pre- 
vented Arthur from throttling the seamp 
to death. But the oecupants of the 
other cells awoke to the fact. that some- 
thing out of the ordinary was going on 
in Number 40, and they crowded to 
the bars, anxious to see the unwonted 
sport. ; 

Reason came to Arthur's rescue In 
time. With the quickness of thought 
he saw that violence would defeat his 
own ends. So, releasing the trembling 
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wretch, he slipped a sovereign into his 
hand, and returned to his own corner, 
panting and throbbing with intense ex- 
citement. For his own good purposes 
the Romany pulled himself together 
and made no complaint, but from that 
time on he watched Arthur furtively, 
puzzled to account for the strange out- 
break, yet far from surmising the truth. 

* Merciful Heaven!” thought Ar- 
thur. ** what a fate—condemned to life 
imprisonment for killing my own father, 
and penned up in the same convict ship 
with the murderous hound who really 
did the deed !” 

In all the annals of crime was there 
ever such a situation before 2? Never 
did a hunted man so sorely need all his 
wits and his clearest faculties. Bitterly 
now did he repent having written to 
Mildred ! 

What should he do to establish his 
innocence 2 Appeal to the commander 
of the convicts ? Good judgment said 
no: he would have no power to act 
this side of Sydney. Try the captain 
of the ship? Ile could not interfere. 
Force the Romany to a confession ? 
Not easily done unless something should 
occur to give Arthur the whip hand of 
him. No; the Romany must not sus- 
pect the truth until he could be forced 
to confess. 

So it seemed that nothing could be 
done until the Benbow arrived in Aus- 
tralia. Meantime he must plan and 
think and hope through all the weary 
weeks of waiting that would intervene 
before the Heads of Sydney hove in 
sight over the bluff bow of the trans- 
port-ship. 


SCENE SEVENTI, 


*“ LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


“A friendship that like love is warm, a love 
like friendship steady.” 


A WHOLE year had slipped away, and 
summer was come again to fair Eng- 
land. Robert Fletcher now reigned at 
Nutley—at the ‘Seven Sisters” and 
over all the vast mill properties left by 
his father. he murder, the trial, and 
Arthur's expatriation had been a nine 
days’ wonder ; the ripples of the busy 
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factory life had closed over the episode, 
and the hundreds of grimy operatives 
had taken up their allegiance to the new 
master. What mattered it to them who 
ruled, so long as work was plenty and 
wages were good ? 

Only in the minds and memories of 
the chief actors in the tragedy did the 
past still live. By the terms of his 
father’s will Arthur was entitled to an 
income of ten thousand pounds a year 
out of the profits of the business and the 
accumulated investments of the estate, 
for he had not married Mildred Brank- 
some, and was not likely to. This sum 
Robert had religiously set aside ; it was 
wl he could do. But what a mockery 
it seemed! It was like paying money 
into the bank account of a dead man. 
Yet duty was duty, and should be 
rigidly adhered to. It is a trait of some 
narrow natures that they can find a sort 
of self-release and quit-claim against 
conscience in adhering to the letter of 
a law. 

Having done his legal duty by his 
brother, Robert felt less compunction 
in allowing the old warm feelings for 
Mildred to again have full swing, though 
at first it seemed like the blackest sort 
of treachery. But the old saw, ** out of 
sight, out of mind,” has tenfold force 
when the absent one is at the other side 
of the world, under the ban of the law, 
and never likely to return. 

In the first days of her widowhood— 
for such it seemed to her was the sun- 
dering of the tie which bound her to 
Arthur—Mildred was inconsolable. The 


strain of that parting utterly unnerved 
her, and she sank into a listless apathy 
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which unfitted her for school duties ; so 
she came home to Nutley, and took up 
her abode in the little cottage over 
whose rough floors she had crawled 
and teddled when a baby. Naturally 
enough, Robert was a frequent visitor ; 
he called himself her brother, and made 
many a pretext for dropping in at the 
humble dwelling of the Branksomes. 
At first Arthur was the sole subject of 
their talks, and they spent many a half- 
hour poring over a school geography, 
their heads touching, and their fingers 
picking out the course of the Benbow, 
and caleulating over and over again the 
time that must elapse before a letter 
could reach them telling of her arrival. 
But by degrees they spoke less of Arthur 
and more about themselves. As the 
spring ripened into summer, Mildred 
regained her wonted health and spirits, 
and, it seemed to Robert, became more 
heautiful than ever. Robert was now 
one of the richest men in the county, 
and was full of plans for the future of 
both. Giles Branksome was taken on 
at one of the mills at a good weekly 
wage ; and, under the plea of bettering 
her mother’s health, Robert insisted on 
the family removing from the old cot- 
tage, which was damp and little more 
thana hovel, though scrupulously clean, 
into a larger and more commodious 
house in the better portion of the town, 
which he furnished completely, super- 
intending the work in person. Mrs. 
Branksome was profuse in her gratitude, 
and was never tired of sounding Robert’s 
praises. 

In her heart of hearts the mother 
cherished a darling and daring hope-— 
that Millie and Robert would event- 
ually come together. It seemed that 
this would indeed be a choosing of the 
better part, and could it be brought 
about, her child would escape that ship- 
wreck to her happiness and welfare 


which had seemed so imminent when 
Arthur’s) misfortunes overtook him. 
But, like a wise woman, she held her 


tongue on this matter, content that the 
young people were so much together, 
and willing to wait the issue. But the 
village gossips wagged their heads and 
smiled knowingly. 

To do Millie justice, she only half 
relished all this comfort, and in the 
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midst of some piece of play-work she 
would rush away to her own chamber, 
there to weep bitter tears of self-re- 
proach that she could be so_ easily 
pleased and diverted when her lover 
and her promised husband was so far 
away and in such misery. 

On an afternoon early in June Rob- 
ert was the bearer of a letter to 
Mildred. It had been mailed at St. 
Helena more than three months before, 
and they both knew it must be from 
Arthur, though the pencilled serawl of 
the superscription bore little resem- 
blance to the ordinarily firm and char- 
acteristic penmanship of the writer. 
Together they opened it and read its 
contents, pregnant with meaning to 
them both. 

It ran in this wise : 


“Orr St. HELENA, JWarch 16, 1839. 

“My Dearest: This is a message from the 
dead to the living, for by the time it falls into 
your hands [ shall be at rest. [ have been 
beaten in the battle of life, though the day is 
yet young. I feel that you are lost to me for- 
ever—as I am lost to you. I have nothing to 
live for—home, country, friends, and fortune 
are gone. 

** Look on me as dead, and this as my last, 
loving command. IT release you from your 
promise to me. Robert loves you and will 
nuke you happy. Be his wife, and may God 
bless you both | Robert, my brother, farewell ! 

** ARTHUR.” 


The flimsy paper fluttered from Mil- 
dred’s hands, and she burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of weeping. Robert also was 
affected, and together they mingled their 
tears, he endeavoring to soothe and con- 
sole her. But she refused to be com- 
forted. 

**My poor boy! My Arthur!” was 
her sobbing ery. At length she begged 
to be left alone, and Robert sadly de- 
parted. Ife felt sorry for Arthur, but 
he felt sorrier for himself. He had 
begun to think that Mildred was be- 
ginning to care for him as he wished 
her to care, and now this letter came 
and revived all the old affection for his 
unhappy brother. What did the letter 
mean 2 Was it simply the last despair- 
ingact of renunciation of a sorely stricken 
soul, or did he really contemplate self- 
destruction 2 If the latter, then, indeed, 
his sufferings must have been more than 
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he could bear! Still, there was no dis- 
guising the fact that Arthur’s sugges- 
tion Was a very satisfactory solution of 
the difliculty—for Robert Fletcher. But 
would Mildred ever be brought to act 
on it ? 

When next they met it was with no 


July came in, hot and humid, but sweetly 
luscious as only an Hnglish summer can 
be. ‘The fifteenth was close at hand— 
the anniversary of the mysterious crime 
which laid Felix Fletcher low, 

Robert could not bear the idea of 
passing that day and night at the ** Seven 





In the garden 


little constraint on both sides, and it 
took many days to restore their old 
brotherly and sisterly relations. Mil- 
dred made no mention of the letter, nor 
did Robert refer to it. June passed and 


Sisters,” so he had taken up his abode 
in the town, which was doubly pleasant 
since it brought him nearer to Mildred. 
In the past few days he thought he had 
detected a new note of tenderness in her 
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voice, and a shyer glance in her eyes. 
But he was notsure. The fifteenth came 
and went, and Robert was meditating a 
return to his own stately and solitary 
home. But he would spend one more 
evening at the Branksomes’. So, after 
his lonely dinner at the inn, he saun- 
tered round and found Mildred in the 
garden enjoying the cool twilight. He 
scarcely knew her at first, for she was 
clad in a light gown for the first time 
in many months, since she had insisted 
on wearing sombre raiment for her lost 
lover. Robert’s heart throbbed at this 
slight sign. 

‘Together they roamed among the 
flower-beds of the old-fashioned garden, 
and at length moved on to the trellised 
porch, where Mildred took a low chair, 
Robert seating himself on the steps at 
her feet. 

A long silence ensued, each being busy 
with their own thoughts. At length 
Mildred spoke. 

* Robert,” she said, “I want to ask 
you a question.” 
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** What is it, dear ?” he inquired. 

* You won't think me unmaidenly ?” 

“Tam sure I could not associate such 
a thought with you, Mildred,” was the 
reply, and his hand sought hers toying 
nervously with the ribbons on her gown 
at his side, 

Still she kept silence, as though sum- 
moning up all her resolution. A gentle 
pressure from Robert's fingers encour- 
aged her. 

* Do you remember that letter—poor 
Arthur’s letter 2” she asked. 

“As though I could forget it!” he 
exclaimed, feelingly. 

“© Well, in it he said something about 
you—and—and— I—have—been—won- 
dering — if —it — was—true,” she fal- 
tered, 

Robert’s heart gave a great bound. 
The moment had come for which he 
had longed all his manhood’s days. 
The prize was in his grasp! Should he 
seize it 2? Did not loyalty to the absent 
one demand that he thrust this great 
happiness from him ? Yet why should 
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he 2 Arthur had played his game, and 
lost. he field was clear. No man 
could say to Robert, ‘ Thou traitor !” 
He had been the soul of honor in the 
sight of men. [Lis union with Mildred 
would be the happiest possible solution 
for all. Arthur could or would never 
come back ; and if he did, had not he 
himself counselled the contemplated 
step? ‘Too well he remembered the 
concluding sentences of the fateful let- 
ter: ** Robert loves you, and will make 
you happy! Be his wife, and may God 
bless you both!” ‘They had been in his 
memory night and day. Of course he 
loved her; it seemed as if he had always 


done so, from the time when, as chil- 
dren, she had been the playmate of the 
boys, who each constituted himself her 


champion. Even then they were rivals 
for her favor—loyal foes ! 

In love, as in war, he who hesitates is 
lost. All these thoughts passed quickly 
through Robert’s brain, while overhead 
the stars shimmered softly and from 
the neighboring garden the nightingale 
trilled her wooing song. Speak he must 
and would. 

** Mildred, dearest,” he said, rising to 
his feet, and standing on the lower step 
so that his face was near hers, and her 
breath, warm and fragrant as the wind 
of the summer night, mingled with it 
and fanned his cheek, ‘* Arthur read 
my heart. I love you—have loved you 
always. Long ago I would have told 
my secret, but forbore, because I feared 
to try my fate. When Arthur won the 
great prize of your love, I was content 
to suffer in silence, so that you were 
made happy. But now it seems I may 
speak, since he bids it. All that I am, 
all that I possess, is yours. Be my wife, 
Mildred !” 

He spoke in low and passionate tones, 
all the strength of his manhood in heart 
and voice. 

Nearer and nearer he drew her to 
him, all unresistingly, until her sunny 
head rested on his shoulder, and he 
pressed his first kiss on her cheek. 

* Be my wife, Mildred !” he urged. 

“JT will,” she whispered, ** since 
Arthur wishes it.” And then she fell 
to silently crying. 

Robert would rather she had come to 
him for some other reason than that, 
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A glimpse of Kerguelen Land. 
















































but the prize was too precious for him 
to quarrel with the means or motives 
by which it fell into his possession. So 
he took her in his arms, and their lips 
met in that first sweet caress of the 
newly affianced, 

It seemed as though Arthur’s hands 
the sea had reached out and 
joined these two. Robert was supremely 
happy. Mildred was happy, too, but 
who shall say that she did not invest 
the person and character of her present 
lover and promised husband with some 
of the memories of that other one who 
was now dead to her and to the world ? 

Needless to say that Mrs. Branksome 
was delighted—not to say elated—and 
gave her consent almost before it was 
asked. As for Giles Branksome, her 
husband and = Millie’s father, no one 
thought it necessary to consult Aim. 
So, ere the hand of autumn had touched 
and tinged the hillside woods above 
Nutley, there was a quiet wedding in 
the gray old parish church, and the 
** Seven Sisters ” had a mistress for the 
first time in many years. 


across 


SCENE EIGUTIL 


THE WRECK OF THE BENBOW. 

“Sirs, | perceive that this voyage will be 
with hurt and much damage.” 

On the second of June, 1839, the 
Benbow was in latitude 48° south, lon- 
gitude 69° east from Greenwich, far 
to the south’ard of her true course, 
whence she had been driven by a sue- 
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cession of hard gales, sometimes breezing 
up into hurricane force, from the north- 
east. For days at a time she had been 
hove-to, drifting bodily to leeward with 
every wave of the mighty surges of the 
Indian Ocean.  “I'was the winter season 
in these waters, and under the leaden 
skies and driving rain the cold had been 
at times intense. ‘The nearest land was 
Kerguelen Land, which bore south- 


east, distant about a hundred miles— 
‘altogether too near for comfort as a 
* said Captain Crozier. 


lee shore, 





A gtave in 


At length the gale broke ; a mild and 
balmy breeze came out of the west. and 
with all sail set. canvas and decks 
rapidly drying in the grateful sunshine, 
the ship was put on her course again. 
One by one the cramped and chilled 
passengers appeared on deck, and for 
the first time in two weeks the convicts 
were allowed to take exercise. 

Arthur and the Romany were. still 
cell-mates. During the long and fine 
run from St. Helena to the Cape the 
former had ample time to do ‘a power 
of thinking,” but as yet no definite plan 
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of action had suggested itself. Geordie 
had apparently forgotten the episode of 
the ring—or if he remembered he made 
no sign. During the last few days, how- 
ever, the gipsy, inured and accustomed 
toarugged open-air life, had suecumbed 
to the close confinement and the foul 
odors of the prison “tween decks, and 
he had been taken down with some sort 
of low fever, which had necessitated his 
removal to the ‘* hospital” so called, 
which was, however, simply a barred 
and locked cage like all the others, but 





a little hollow 


at the extreme forward end of the 
victs’ quarters. 

Immediately Arthur had been beset 
with the horrible fear that the thief and 
murderer—as he firmly believed him to 
be—might die, unconfessing and uncon- 
fessed, and he besought the ship’s doctor 
that he might be allowed to nurse the 
ailing man. The request was curtly 
denied, on the ground that the Romany 
‘would be all right in a couple of days, 
and would doubt yet live to be 
hanged !” 

It was ten o’clock in the 


cOoll- 


ho 


morning— 

















four bells by ship time—a fine, clear day, 
with a fair breeze and a moderate sea. 
Breakfast had been cleared away an 
hour ago, and nearly all the passengers 
were on deck, walking, smoking, read- 
ing, or chatting, singly and in groups. 
The squad of convicts to which Arthur 
belonged had just come from below for 
an hour’s liberty. 

Suddenly there was a sound as of an 
explosion in the fo’k’sle, followed at 
once by a rush of smoke and flame, and 
a half-dozen sailors, more or less scorched 
and burned, came tumbling up the lad- 
der with excited cries of ‘ Fire! 
Fire 1” 

Immediately the Benbow was in an 
uproar from stem to stern. But in a 
very few minutes discipline prevailed, 
the fo’k’sle hatch was clapped on, the 
fire-hose laid, and the pumps manned, 
while the ship was put before the wind 
sous to keep the flame and smoke in the 
forepart of her. After the first shiver 
of dismay, crew, passengers, and those 
few convicts who chanced to be on deck 
went gallantly to work to fight the com- 
mon enemy. 

But ere a half hour had elapsed it 
became evident to all that the fire was 
gaining ; the flames had worked into 
the forepeak, among the inflammable 
materials—paints, oils, pitch, and oakum 
—usually stored there. Soon it became 
apparent that the ship was doomed ; the 
smoke was working its way into the 
prison pen, and the cries and oaths and 
supplications of the wretches there con- 
fined made a babel of sound which came 
in a hoarse roar through the open 
hatch. 

Captain Crozier stood at the break of 
the poop, giving his orders. Calling 
the first officer to him he said : 

“Mr. Tappen, I am afraid the ship 
must go. Better see about getting the 
boats ready in good shape. We can 
hold the fire in cheek for half an hour, 
and that will give you time to put in 
water and provisions.” 

* Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply.“ 
What about the convicts 2” 

“TT have thought of them, and will 
give you my plans when the boats are 
ready.” 

One of the most hopeless situations in 
Which men, women, and children can be 


Sut 
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placed is in the event of fire or wreck 
in mid-ocean, hundreds of miles from 
any inhabited land. But in the case of 
the Benbow there was an additional com- 
plication and terror in the presence on 
board of upward of a hundred cenvicts, 
most of them curs, cutthroats, and vil- 
lains of the worst pattern, who would 
not fail to make trouble unless they were 
handled with great care. The thought 
of leaving them behind never entered 
Captain Crozier’s head; they should 
have their chance for life along with the 
rest of the ship’s company. 

Luckily the Benbow carried plenty of 
boats. There were the long-boat, two 
yawls, two cutters, a quarter-boat, and 
the captain’s gig—seven stout little 
ships in all, besides a small dingy, hardly 
bigger than a river rowboat, which usu- 
ally lay stowed inside the big long-boat. 

The latter was hoisted over the bul- 
warks first, then the two yawls—all on 
the starboard side. ‘lo the command of 
these were assigned the first, second, and 
third mates, respectively, with orders to 
at once embark the passengers, women 
and children first, taking six able sea- 
men in each boat as crew, and using care 
not to overload either. When this was 
done the lines were cast off, and the 
boats directed to lay to a quarter of a 
mile from the ship, whieh by this time 
was nearly stationary, the breeze having 
about died out as the sun rose higher in 
the heavens. 

Meantime, the carpenter and the bos’n 
and the other sailor-men had lowered 
the remaining three large boats into the 
water on the port side. The word was 
then given, and, a squad at a time, the 
convicts were allowed to come on deck, 
guarded by the muskets of the marines, 
and ordered into the boats. The cap- 
tain’s plan now became apparent—the 
malefactors were to be cast adrift by 
themselves, for no sailor or officer would 
trust himself with them single-handed. 
True enough, they would have their 
chance of life, but how slender! None 
of them, it was to be supposed, could 
handle a boat or steer, and should heavy 
weather come on again, the lives of the 
whole lot would not be worth five min- 
utes’ purchase. 

Kach squad numbered twelve men ; 
and, eager to be first in the boats, when 











the word was passed for the convicts, the 
ten men in Arthur's squad, who had re- 
mained on deck fighting the fire, pressed 
forward and disappeared over the side. 
The gipsy, it will be remembered. was 
in the sick bay. Arthur hung back, 
trusting to escape notice, hoping to go 
in the remaining boat with the captain 
and the few sailors vet left. 

It seemed an age ere the last convict 
Was over the side: their manacles were 
knocked off at the final 
moment, and all this 
time. But at 
length the three boats 
were loaded and the 
lines cast off. Captain 
Crozier leaned over the 
~ide of the Benbow and 
suid: 

** Men, there is land 
off there to the south- 
¢ast—a_ large island. 
All the boats will make 
for that. You will 
have row and en- 
deavor to keep us in 
sight. Can any of 
vou stecr—by Com pitss, 
I mean?” 

A swarthy fellow wearing earrings, 
who was in the middle boat, held up his 
hand. Running to the binnacle, Cap- 
tain Crozier lifted out the compass, and 
bending on the flag halyards, lowered it 
Into the boat. 

*Yourcourse isabout southeast. Keep 
at that and youll run the island down.” 
And waving his hand he turned away. 

* Now, men, let’s get out of this 
hefore the fire reaches the powder !” 
So all hands that were left—Arthur 
among them—tailed onto the falls of 
the captain’s gig, and soon she was float- 
ing alongside. It was not an instant too 
All forward the Benbow was a 
roaring and raging volcano of flame, and 
already red tongues were curling up the 
shrouds and stays of the foremast stand- 
ing rigging. 

* Over with you,” sung out the cap- 
tain, and one by one the few remaining 
suilors shinned down the tackles.  Ar- 
thur held back till the last. and then 
was espied by Captain Crozier. 

*Halloo! Who are you ? 
cf my government charges, I see. 


took 


to 


Captair 


SOOT, 


Oh ! one 


Why 
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are you not in one of the other boats 
with vour fellows 7” 

* Td stay aboard the ship first,’ re- 
plied Arthur, drawing back a_ step, 
‘before Pd go with that lot !” 

** Well, well, no time now to bandy 
words. Get over the side, man. before 
we are singed. Captain’s always last in 
this sort of a job, you know.” 

Arthur stepped to the gangway, ready 
to spring into the boat as she rose on 
the next gentle wave, 
whena piercing shriek 
from the bowels of the 
ship cleft theair. The 
upturned faces of the 
men in the gig grew 
pale under their ruddy 
coats of tan. 

“© What’s that ?” ex- 

claimed Captain Cro- 
Zier. 
“++ It’s the sick con- 
vict —the gipsy!” 
Arthur rapped out. 
* Wait a minute. Tl 
get him.” And he 
dashed down the com- 
panion-ladder. 

“Come back!” 
shouted Captain Crozier, but it was too 


Ramsey 


late. Atthat instant there was a sullen 
reverberation under his feet, and with 
acry : 


* There she goes!” the captain leaped 
into the boat, and the men bent their 
backs to the oars in the mad effort to 
get their frail craft beyond the reach of 
flying timbers and spars when the 
threatened explosion should come. But 
it proved to be a false alarm. 

Meantime, Arthur had dived below, 
reached the hospital cell, flung open the 
door, the key fortunately having been 
left therein by the doctor on his last 
rounds, half dragged and half carried 
the Romany to the foot of the iron 
ladder, and then fairly lifted him up 
the roundson to the deck. Rushing to 
the gangway he found the gig gone, 
and madly waved his hands for them to 
return. gut they dared not—the) 
believed the ship might blow up at any 
moment. 

Casting his eyes around the decks, 
Arthur perceived the little dingy, which 
had been discarded in the dire emer- 
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gency as valueless.  Exerting all his 
strength he pushed it to the open gang- 
way. Then, looking around, he saw 
that the gipsy was apparently revived 
hy the fresh air, so he ran to him, 
dragged him to his feet, and shouted in 
his car: 

Tf you don’t help, we're both lost !” 
Somehow they made shift to get the 
hoat over the side without a capsize. 
There was no other way than to bundle 
the sick man into her, and then jump 
himself. low he did it Arthur never 
could remember, but when he found 
time to look around, the cool westerly 
air was fanning his fevered cheeks, and 
he found himself rowing furiously away 
from the burning Benbow in the direc- 
tion taken by the other boats. Gipsy 
Geordie lay in the stern like a heap of 








r features enshrined by the 


old clothes, breathing heavily. Fletcher 
managed to get to him and raise his 
head on to the thwart, and then he 
took to the oars again. 


Suddenly there was a dull roar; 
the central mass of flame was rent in 
twain, and a great column of gray 
smoke shot heavenward. At the same 
moment the Benbow, broken in two, 


sank beneath the waves, the two jagged 
halves coming together like a hinge 
as she disappeared forever beneath the 
surges ! 

Arthur sat awe-struck and spell-bound 
for some moments. Ile was roused 
from his reverie by a dulling of the 
sun's light and a sudden feeling of chill 
and dampness in the atmosphere. — Look- 
ing up and around, he saw that a dense 
white pall of fog had shut down, com- 


widow's 


drapery 
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pletely curtaining the sea to within an 


oars length, and as effectually blotting 


out the boats as though they had been 
on the other side of the world. 

The full sense of his position he did 
not realize at first, but by degrees it 
dawned upon him. Tle had apparently 
heen saved from death by fire, only to 
fall a victim to starvation or an ocean 
grave. There was not an ounce of food 
or a drop of water on board. No use 
to row now: so, shipping the oars, he 
flung himself moodily in’ the bottom 
of the boat, and the little craft 
and rocked to 
the motion of 
the gentle sea 
that was run- 


bobbed 


ning. Listen- 
ing to the 
rhythmical 
lap, lap, lap 
of the wave- 
lets as they 


ran under her 
clinker-built 
model, fatigue 
gained the 


upper hand, 


and he fell 
into a deep 
and  dream- 


less slumber. 

All that day 
and all the 
next night 
the dense fog 
continued, 
The westerly 
breeze remained light and the sea calm. 
Wind and an unseen current combined 
to carry the dingy and her sleeping 
freight inacourse nearly due southeast, 
which it will be remembered was that 
given by Captain Crozier to the con- 
victs. 

The dawn was just silvering the cast- 
ern sky when Fletcher awoke, cramped 
and cold, his scanty raiment sodden 
with moisture. As he opened his eyes 
he saw the stars shining overhead, 
giving promise of a bright day. Slowly 
and painfully he gained his knees, and 
looking around the dull expanse of 
for signs 
Sut nothing was 

Romany next 


leaden-colored ocean, sought 
of the other 
yet to be 


bouts. 


The 


seen. 
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claimed his attention. By dint of 
shaking and shouting he was prevailed 
upon to sit up, but immediately fell to 


shaking and shivering as with an 
agzue. 

Much as he loathed the fellow, Ar- 
thur could not but be concerned for 
him. The wretch might die on his 


hands, and without opening his lips to 
tell what Fletcher believed would solve 
the mystery of his father’s death. So 
he fell to rubbing his hands and chaf- 
ing his limbs in the endeavor to restore 
the sluggish circulation, and soon was 
rewarded =} 
seeing aslight 
flush of color 
in theswarthy 
cheeks. At 


last Geordie 
open ed his 
ey C8, looked 


languidly 
around, anal 
then in oa 
hoarse — whis- 
per uttered 
one word: 

“Water!” 

In despair, 
Fleteher 
dropped the 
hand he had 
been rubbing, 
and, the sun 
being risen, 
took another 
look all round 
the horizon. 
There was not a speck in sight! The 
boats had probably made sail in the 
night, and so must have passed the 
dingy in the fog. Arthur was desper- 
ately hungry, and his first impulse was 
to ‘* curse God and die!” Ile flung 
himself down on one of the thwarts, 
where he sat plunged in despair. 

He was roused by a slight commotion 
in the air above his head, and, raising 
his eyes, beheld along and trailing flock 
of birds flying in a straight line almost 
toward the rising sun. Ilappening to 
look at the Romany, he saw that worthy 
pointing to the oars and then to the 
birds. Ilis meaning was at once appar- 
ent. These were not sea-birds, but land- 
birds, and they were making for some 

















near-by coast. Instantly he recalled 
Captain Crozier’s last words to the con- 
victs’ boats : ‘* There’s land off there to 
the southeast—a large island—steer 
southeast !” 

He seized the oars, despite his hunger 
and faintness, and pulling the boat’s 
head round, so that the sun was on the 
right-hand bow, Fletcher began to row 
with a long, even stroke that drove the 
light craft through the water at a good 
pace. Ilis old training in the univer- 
sity boats had tanght him how to row 
steadily and strongly, and at the same 
time husband his strength. 

All that morning he toiled at the 
oars. The sun rose higher and higher, 
and at length began to descend toward 
the west. Whether he had steered a 
true course he had no means of know- 
ing, but it seemed as though he must 
have kept the boat headed about 
right. 

It was near two in the afternoon, 
though he had no means of judging the 
hour, when a movement and a_ hoarse 
cry from the gipsy made him look over 
his shoulder. And there, like a huge 
hump rising out of the sea, he beheld a 
mass Of black and forbidding land— 
but land, sure enough ! 


SCENE NINTIL 


THE HERMIT OF KERGUELEN LAND. 


“The man forget not, though in rags he lies.” 


IN the spring of 1836 a Yankee 
brig named the Amos U. Tarbox left 
an American port on a three years’ 
Whaling and sealing voyage. Her wan- 
derings led her to the southern Indian 
Ocean, where, during a hurricane, she 
went ashore on the desolate and rocky 
coust of Kerguelen Land, a lonesome 
islet midway between and about equi- 
distant from the three capes named 
Giood Hope, Comorin, and Leeuwin. 
The surges of the boundless Southern 
Ocean heat upon its every side; save 
for a plentiful crop of moss and the so- 
called ** Kerguelen cabbage,” there is 
little or no vegetation ; vast flocks of 
sea-birds and great herds of seal were 
then its only denizens, though the seal 
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have disappeared long ago before the 
lance and gun of the eager hunter. 

The Amos U. Tarbox beat her old 


bones to pieces on the jagged rocks, and 
all of her crew save one were strangled 
in the surf or washed into the sea by the 
huge combers that swept her decks as 
soon as she struck. his sole survivor 
was the second mate—a rugged Nan- 
tucket Islander, six feet tall, straight as 
one of his own harpoon irons and as 
true, who lived a Crusoe-like existence 
for eighteen months, watching eagerly 
for the sight of a sail that never 
came. 

The lonely man, Ichabod Jennings 
by name, took refuge in a rude hut 
built by the sealers who occasionally 
visited the island, and subsisted on the 
flesh of sea-birds and a few scanty stores 
rescued from the wreckage of the brig. 

On the third of June, 1839, about 
two hours before sunset, Ichabod Jen- 
nings stood on a rocky eminence on the 
north shore, overlooking the only har- 
bor the island possesses, on his daily 
quest for a ship, when a black object 
about four or five miles distant attracted 
his attention. In the course of an hour 
he was able to make out that it was a 
tiny boat containing two figures, one 
toiling languidly at the oars and the 
other recumbent. 

As an old svilor he instantly divined 
the truth—there had been a wreck not 
far away, and these were some of the 
survivors. None but a good-sized ship 
would be likely to traverse these waters, 
and so there might be other boats about. 
But carefully as he scanned the watery 
waste there was nothing else in sight. 

In a fever of impatience Jennings 
watched the boat approach, anxious to 
hear the sound of a human voice once 
more. Having no boat himself, he could 
be of no assistance, but long before the 
strangers could hear he began to shout 
to attract their attention. 

Slowly and painfully the boat drew 
near, the man at the oars stopping fre- 
quently to rest, and looking over his 
shoulder as if to calculate the distance 
he had yet to travel. At length a 
mighty roar from the lungs of the 
watcher on the island reached the rower, 
and he paused and looked around again. 
Immediately perceiving the tall figure 
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of the whaler’s-man silhouetted against 
the sky, he waved a feeble reply, and 
then took to the oars again. 

Luckily the boat was heading for the 
only practicable landing-place, and leap- 
ing from rock to rock Jennings conned 
her in, until, when only a few yards of 
water intervened, he waded in up to his 
waist and towed the dingy ashore. 

This was the way that Arthur Fletcher 


and George Beggs reached Kerguelen 
Land and escaped a watery tomb, 


miraculously guided and aided by wind 
and current. 

As soon as the boat’s keel touched the 
sand, Arthur collapsed and became well- 
nigh as helpless as the gipsy. When 
next he returned to his senses it was 
dark. He found himself lying on a bed 
of moss in some sort of a rude interior, 
the walls of which were lit by the fitful 
glow of a small fire, which, however, 


gave out more smoke than heat and 
light. Raising himself on one elbow, 


he looked around. ‘There, a few feet 
away, lay the gipsy, his head pillowed 
on his arm, sleeping or insensible, *twas 
impossible to tell which. In front of 
the fire knelt a third figue, industri- 
ously stirring something in an iron pot 
which gave forth a savory odor. ‘The 
rustling of the dried moss when Arthur 
moved caused him to turn around. 
“Well, I vow!” he exclaimed, in 
choice New England. ‘‘ So you be come 
to? Idunno as I ever see a couple 0’ 
humans more tuckered out than you be. 
There, jess take a few swallows o’ this 
het stuff, an’ you’ll feel some better.” 
This ‘het stuff” was the decoction 


aforesaid which Jennings had been 
busied with when Arthur awoke. — It 


proved to be a sort of meat and vege- 
table broth, and was in fact compounded 
of the flesh of sea-birds and some native 
herbs. After attending to Arthur, the 
sailor roused the Romany, and forced 
him to take some nourishment also. 
But the gipsy seemed to be in a very 
bad way indeed, and could hardly be in- 
duced to sit up long enough to be fed. 
Arthur watched the whole proceeding 
anxiously. For himself, he felt better 
already, and he had no doubt but that 
a few more hours’ rest would set him up 
again. So much depended on the re- 
covery of the Romany that he could not 
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contemplate his illness and possible death 
without a shudder, and although Jen- 
nings strongly advised him to ‘‘ turn in 
again and sleep,” there were too many 
thoughts crowding on his brain to permit 
him to rest. He must talk, and now. 
He would tell this rough sailor-man his 
story and his suspicions, and perhaps 
the course might become clear. 

So, by way of opening a conversation, 
Arthur began by inquiring the name of 
the island, the identity of his rescuer, 
how long he had been there, and what 
were the chances of escape. 

To all of these queries Ichabod re- 
turned such answers as the facts war- 
ranted, and with which the reader is 
acquainted, concluding by saying : 

** T’ve been eighteen long months on 
this blessed rock, and it looks as if it 
might be eighteen years before a ship 
blows along this way.” 

**T, too, have a story to tell,” said 
Fletcher, ‘‘ the like of which Ill wager 
you've never heard in all your life. “Tis 
only right you should know what man- 
ner of men you have befriended. When 
you have heard all, you may want to send 
us adrift again.” 

** Hold on, mate,” broke in Ichabod. 
*’Fore you says another word, tell me 
this—’tisn’t mutiny, is it? “Cause I 
never had nosympathy with mutinyeers. ” 

Upon Arthur assuring him that it 
wasn’t mutiny he nodded his head in 
satisfaction, and prepared himself to 
listen, saying : 

‘*T always was partial to a good warm 
yarn.” 

“You'll say this one is warm enough 
before I’m done,” said Arthur. And 
then he began at the beginning, from 
the eventful day of the reading of the 
will down to the destruction of the Len- 
bow and their landing on Kerguelen, 
telling the story to a finish. When he 
had ended, Ichabod said in a hoarse 
whisper : 

**Don’t say another word, mister. 
You’re a innercent man, and there’s my 
hand. Yonder’s the fellow what done 
it "—pointing through the gloom to the 
gipsy, who was now tossing and mutter- 
ing uneasily in delirium—‘* and what 
we've got to find out is how to make 
him tell the truth. What do you s pose 
ails the skunk, anyway ?” 




















‘‘T shouldn’t be surprised if it was a 
bad case of ship-fever,” replied Arthur. 
‘«Tt’s lurking in the timbers of all those 
convict transports. He’s lived in the 
open air all his life, sleeping under the 
stars more times than in a bed or under 
a roof, and I judge the close confine- 
ment just sapped his life away.” 

‘Well, we'll try some of the Kergue- 
len bitters on him in the morning—a 
prime tonic for scurvy and ship-fever ; 
grows all over the place. Guess that’ll 
fetch him ’round, and then we'll see if 
we can loosen his tongue.” 

By this time the dawn was breaking, 
and the fire had burned low; Arthur 
and his new-found friend stretched 
themselves side by side on the bed of 
moss and were soon asleep. 

They were awakened by the ravings 
of the Romany, whom they found stark 
crazy, the fever having ‘‘ broken out,” 
as Ichabod put it. He immediately 
went outside the hut, and returned in a 
few minutes with an armful of plants 
looking not unlike an ordinary English 
cabbage, the Pringlea antiscorbutica 
of the books ; this plant has a pungent 
taste akin to horse-radish or mustard 
cress, and almost from the date of the 
discovery of the island has been known 
and prized by whalers and sealers. Jen- 
nings rekindled the fire; then, setting 
on a pot of water to boil, he proceeded 
to shred the ‘* cabbage” therein. Soon 
the water was bubbling merrily, and a 
pungent odor filled the air. When the 
brewing had continued long enough the 
vessel was set aside to cool, and in due 
time a tin cupful was given to Geordie, 
who drank it greedily. 

All that day the castaways watched by 
the side of the sufferer, one of them 
leaving the hut, from time to time, to 
search the sea for signs of the missing 
boats. Through that night and the next 
the fever continued obstinate. But on 
the third day it had either run its 
course, or the copious draughts of cab- 
bage-tea began to take effect, for toward 
evening the Romany ceased his ravings 
and his struggles and sank into the sleep 
of exhaustion. Arthur prayed that it 
might not be the sleep of death. Ie 
and Ichabod sat talking far into the 
night, debating what course to pursue 
if the gipsy should awaken in possession 
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of his senses. 


At length they hit on a 
plan which promised to reveal the truth. 
Then they lay down to get the rest they 
so sorely needed. 

When Arthur awoke the day was all 


abroad outside the hut. Rising softly, 
he went over to the far corner where the 
gipsy lay, and found him still sleeping 
peacefully, with every vestige of fever 
departed. Making his way outdoors, 
Fletcher climbed to the high rocky 
perch behind the house, where he had 
a clear view of the ocean north, south, 
and west. There was nothing in sight. 
Kither the boats had foundered with all 
on board, or they had been picked up ; 
though, Ichabod was inclined to take the 
former view, because, as he said; ships 
were few and far between so far south 
of the regular courses to and from 
Australia. 

Arthur was met at the door of the hut 
on his return by the rugged old whaler, 
who said : 

“That gipsy o’ yours seems tol’ble 
spry this mornin’, but he’s just as 
weak as a kitten. Reckon we’ll have to 
handle him with care, as they says on 
the pianner cases what goes round the 
Horn.” 

Stepping to the rude couch, Arthur 
knelt down and took the hand of his fel- 
low-prisoner. The poor wretch looked 
up in his face like a wounded dog. 

“‘IIow do you feel this morning, 

seggs ?” he inquired. 

‘*Werry weak, master,” was the reply, 
in a thin and quavering voice. ‘* I feels 
all gone here,” putting one hand across 
his chest. 

“Oh, you want your breakfast,” re- 
plied Fletcher, thinking to brighten him 
up; ‘then you'll feel better.” 

**Tsha’n’t want many more brekfusses, 
master. What with chokee, and the bad 
wittles, and the smoke, I’m about done 
for,” he gasped. 

Fletcher regarded him __ intently. 
Could it be that he had saved the 
wretch’s life, only to have him slip away 
at the last moment with his secret un- 
told? It must not be. So, hurrying 
outside, he acquainted Ichabod with the 
gipsy’s condition, and begged him to 
hurry forward the preparation of some 
food. So, very soon, there arose the 
savory smell of a broiling bird, though 
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there was nothing with which to wash 
it down but some cold spring water. 
Ilowever, they got the Romany to swal- 
low a few mouthfuls, after which he lay 
down again wearily. The two men sat 
on a couple of kegs at his feet, watching 
him anxiously. After a long silence he 
spoke, turning his eyes on Arthur : 

‘* Master, ’a be a-goin’ afore night, 
but ‘a doan’t want to die like a rat in a 
hole. Wean’t ye carry me out yonder 
under the stars? “A nuvver cud sleep 
quiet under thatch. Wean’t ye promise, 
master? *A woan’t give ye no more 
trouble after this.” 

Arthur nodded his promise; he could 
not trust his voice. All the Romany’s 
truculénce and impudence were gone, 
and he was as docile as a child. He 
must have been a little child once, 
thought Arthur, as innocent as he is 
now steeped in guilt. 

After a brief spell of silence Fletcher 
thought it time to speak, so, turning to 
the gipsy, he said : 

** Beggs—and you, too, Mr. Jennings 

I want you to listen to astory, a little 
story about Old England. Promise me 
you'll listen, Beggs.” 


‘Fire away, master; a’m a-listen- 
ing,” was the rough rejoinder. 


Jennings slewed himself around on 
his keg so as to have both narrator and 
listener in view, while Arthur kept his 
eyes fastened on the face of the gipsy, 
and thus began : 

* One summer night, about a year 
ago, an Old man sat alone in a room in 
his own house. The hour was late, and 
every one had gone to bed—even the ser- 
vants. While the old man sat there, a 
wanderer—perhaps a gipsy—-bent on 
robbery, approached the window of the 
room where the old man sat, and peered 
in. So still was the silent figure at the 
table that the robber thought he was 
asleep, and so, opening the window soft- 
ly, he stole into the room. But the old 
man heard him, and sprang up to drive 
out the intruder. <A fierce struggle 
followed, in the course of which the old 
man received a blow on the head which 
killed him. The murderer, alarmed 
at what he had done, rifled the pockets 
of his victim, took his watch and rings, 
and hurriedly fled, throwing away 
in his flight the stick with which he 
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struck the fatal blow. . . . That old 
man was my father. ... The real 
assassin escaped, and I, an innocent 
man, was arrested, tried, and sentenced 
for his murder. . . . George Beggs, do 
you recognize the picture? ... You 
are the man who killed my father, and 
you sold me his ring on board the Ben- 
bow ! . ln a few hours at most 
you will stand before your God. . . 
T implore you to make a clean confession 
now, and rid your soul of that dark 
blot.” 

During this brief but dramatic pas- 
sage the Romany seemed to pass through 
every emotion, from astonishment to 
fear, and from fear to horror. — [is 
eyes dilated and seemed to fix them- 
selves on the dusky corner of the hut 
behind the speaker, as though he saw 
there a vision of the dread scene in 
which he had been an actor. His hands 
twitched, his emaciated body writhed 
and heaved, and his face and forehead 
were dotted with great beads of sweat. 
In vain he strove to speak—his tongue 
seemed swollen and paralyzed. At 
length he burst out : 

** Doan’t ’a say the old man died !— 
doant ’e say it, master! “T'was a chance 
stroke !” 

** Ife is dead,” was the solemn answer. 
‘* fe never spoke or moved after you 


struck him, and he was found in the 
morning where he fell.” 
The gipsy groaned in anguish.  ** I'll 


make a clean breast of it all, master. 
You saved my life, and now I'll save 
yours. But ‘a nuvver meant to do it. 
Tl’ old man fought like a tiger, he did, 
and like to ’a’ throttled me.” 

Arthur held up his hand for silence, 
and motioned to Ichabod Jennings. 
That worthy immediately produced 
from some hidden nook a copy of an 
old and much-worn Bible—one of those 
plain, black-bound volumes sent out into 
all parts of the earth by the British and 
American Bible Societies. It had prob- 
ably been given to some sailor, and had 
come ashore with the wreckage from the 
Amos Tarbox. hecovers were rotting 
and falling away, but there were a few 
precious fly-leaves of white paper yet 
remaining between covers and text, and 
these were to be utilized in a novel 
fashion. 














‘‘ Beggs, we are going to write down 
what you say, so that if I ever get away 
from this place I may be able to clear 
myself in England. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

‘“ Yes, master,” was the reply, in a 
whisper. 

‘Well, then, begin your confession, but 
talk slowly, so that I can write it down.” 

Thrice the Romany opened his lips to 
speak, but the words failed to come. 
The weird horror of the situation seemed 
to have taken hold of even his dull and 
crime-sodden brain, and he cowered 
before the son of his victim as though 
he were some avenging angel about to 
blast him with heaven’s lightning. 

‘‘ Better write it out yourself, Mr. 
Fletcher,” whispered Jennings, ‘* and 
then we can make him swear to it. He 
looks to be sinking fast.” 

A glance at the Romany confirmed 
this idea. Ile was surely nearing his 
end. Whatever was to be done must 
be done quickly. So, taking the stub 
of a thick carpenter’s pencil which 
Ichabod handed to him, Arthur began 
a succinct statement. He had written 
but a few lines when he stopped and 
turned to the gipsy, saying : 

“You must answer two questions, 
Beggs, or the confession will be of no 
avail. Where were you between the 
fifteenth of July and the time you came 
aboard the Benbow as a convict ?” 

“In York jail for highway robbery.” 

“So you never heard of the murder 
and the subsequent trial ?” 

““Ifow should 1?” was the reply. 
Then, with rough indignation, he went 
on: ** D’ye think T’d ’a’ let a innercent 
cove be jugged for what I’'d done? I 
was jugged myself, and course I couldn’t 
know what was goin’ on outside the 
walls 0’ York.” 

*“One more question,” said Arthur. 
“What did you do with my father’s 
watch ?—the money, I suppose, you 
spent.” 

**Seventeen-pun-ten was all I got. 
The ticker I wropped up in my old ban- 
danna, and shoved it in behind a loose 
brick in the ivy o’ Nutley Church. 
Maybe it’s there yet.” 

Having secured light on these two 
points, which had puzzled all the wise 
heads at the trial, Arthur wrote quickly. 
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‘Can you write, Beggs ?” inquired 
Fletcher, when the writing had been 
read over to him. A shake of the head 
followed, as might have been expected. 
‘**'Then you'll have to make your mark,” 
said Arthur. 

‘Better swear him, sir,” said old 
Ichabod. So, kneeling down by the side 
of the dying penitent, Arthur placed 
the open book in his left hand, saying : 

** You solemnly swear on this Holy 
Bible that the statement you have heard 
read is true ?” 

The Romany assented in a whisper, 
and then placing the pencil in his fin- 
gers, Arthur guided them so that they 
made the sign of the cross between his 
name. 

To this both Fletcher and Jennings 
affixed their signatures as witnesses, and 
the now doubly precious book was con- 
signed to its former hiding-place between 
the rafters of the hut. The document 
thus completed read as follows : 


‘* KERGUELEN LAND, June 7, 1839. 


““T, George Beggs, in the belief that Tam 
about to die, but being in full possession of my 
senses, do make and solemnly swear to this 
as my death-bed confession, so help me God, 
On July 15, 1888, being in a place called 
Nutley in the county of Yorkshire, England, 
about midnight, I entered a house with intent 
to commit robbery. Being attacked by the 
master of the house, a furious struggle ensued, 
during which I seized a walking-stick from his 
hands, and struck him on the head. I had no 
intention of killing him. Alarmed at what | 
had done, I took his money, watch, and rings, 
and fled. I hid the watch, tied up in my red 
bandanna handkerchief, behind a loose brick 
in the ivy on the tower of Nutley Church, | 
had no chance to reclaim it, as | was put in 
York jail a week after for highway robbery. 
The ring I sold to Arthur Fletcher for a sover- 
eign on board the Benbow. I never heard of 
the death of Felix Fletcher nor of the subse- 
quent trial of his son, Arthur Fletcher, for the 
crime which I committed. I solemnly declare 
that the said Arthur Fletcher is innocent, and 
that I alone am guilty. 

his 
““GroRGE x BrEGGs, 
mark 
** ARTHUR FLETCHER, ) a 
NaS - UNeSSES. 

ICHABOD JENNINGS, § 

By this time the afternoon was far 
advanced, and it looked as if the gipsy’s 
ebbing life would go down with the set- 
ting sun. 


““We cannot let him die without a 
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single prayer,” said Arthur. Old Icha- 
bod shook his head in token of assent, 
but it was evident that he was not to be 
relied on in an emergency of this sort. 
Arthur racked his brain in vain for any 
form of words that would serve to make 
the passing of a human soul more easy, 
but nothing came to him save the old 
prayer-book refrain which he had heard 
again and again for so many years : 

** Lord have mercy upon us, and in- 
cline our hearts !” 

It was all he could say, but it served 
the purpose better than a more elaborate 
effort would have done. The dews of 
death were on the Romany’s brow. As 
the simple petition sped heavenward he 
turned his eyes on Arthur, and then to 
the open door which the red sunset rays 
barred with glory. 

They understood the mute appeal. 
Tenderly they raised him and carried 
him out into the open air, and there, 
with the radiance of the evening all 
about him, the spirit of the Romany 
took flight. Wretch and murderer that 
he was, death softened the rugged and 
crime-distorted features. Who shall say 
but that the spirit, in its flight to its 
Author, underwent a similar transforma- 
tion ? 

** Lord have merey upon us, and in- 
cline our hearts,” murmured Arthur, 
as they turned away, and left him as he 
wished to be, with his face toward the 
stars. ‘The next day they dug a grave 
in a little hollow, and there they laid 
him to rest. 

Then there ensued many 
months of waiting for a rescuing ship. 
They kept a signal smoke going night 
and day, but never a sail hove in sight. 
They explored the island ; they set up 
signals here and there in exposed spots. 
They rebuilt the hut with wreckage, 
and in other ways strove to kill time 
and keep up their spirits. But in those 
days ships seldom ventured so far south 
except they were expressly bound for 
Kerguelen Land, as the Amos U. Tar- 
box had been ; and when they were per- 
chance blown out of their course, wise 
skippers gave the hundred miles of 
rocky islet a wide berth, as they would 
any dangerous lee shore. ‘Thus passed 
two weary years. 

To Arthur Fletcher they were years 


weary 
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of fierce torment. The former hopeless 
despair, which had led him to contem- 
plate self-destruction and to write that 
fateful letter to Mildred, had all van- 
ished, and with the establishment of his 
innocence a wild longing arose to get 
back to England, and with the evidence 
he possessed reéstablish his character 
and claim his place in society once more. 
That there were difficulties in the way 
he knew too well; probably the Benbow 
had been reported lost with allon board, 
and he was regarded as dead. But let 
him only get away from this accursed 
island—the rest must follow. 

Once they had attempted to escape in 
the dingy, but ere they were out of 
sight of Kerguelen Land a gale came 
up out of the north, and they were 
forced to scud back. The boat was 
crushed like an eggshell on the rocks, 
and they were thankful to escape with 
their lives. So they had settled down to 
wait and to hope. ‘Time and again the 
two men discussed Arthur’s case in all 
its bearings, and made various plans. 
But they always came back to the start- 
ing-point of their discussion, which was, 
‘* When we get away from here !” 

One day, returning from an excursion 
to the other side of the island, Fletcher 
and Jennings no sooner reached the 
slope whereon the hut was built than 
the topsails of a ship came in view. 
Hastily running up the incline, they 
looked down upon a corvette, hove-to 
and flying the English colors, with an 
eight-oared gig, full of blue-jackets, 
making for the little harbor. 

** Saved ! By hokey!” shouted Icha- 
bod. 

‘* A government ship!” 
in dismay. 


eried Arthur, 


SCENE TENTIL. 


WANTED, A CHARACTER. 
‘fe who would search for pearls must dive 
below.” 


THe harsh regulations governing 
Kngland’s convict classes sent out to 
her Australasian colonies had certain 
compensations. For instance, after a 
certain period of good behavior a con- 














vict—man or woman—might obtain 
conditional release from the penal set- 
tlement, though not from police espion- 
age, being granted a ‘‘ ticket-of-leave.” 
Thus they could engage in business or 
take a situation. Continued good con- 
duct secured an unconditional release. 
Many availed themselves of this chance, 
turned over a new leaf, and became 
solid citizens, often amassing consider- 
able wealth. But they were not per- 
mitted to leave the colony, under penalty 


of immediate rearrest if caught. Others 
obtained a ticket-of-leave, entitling 


them to revisit the old country ; but all 
such had to report periodically to the 
police, for an ex-convict to be caught 
without such passport meant immediate 
committal to jail at the warrant of any 
magistrate, and ultimate transportation 
beyond seas again. All officers in her 
Majesty's service were compelled to ar- 
rest such, wherever found.  But- to 
those sentenced for life, tickets-of-leave 
were never issued. 

Judge, then, of Arthur’s dismay when 
the long-hoped-for ship proved to be a 
government vessel! ‘The instant his 
identity was known, arrest would per- 
haps follow, and, despite his sufferings, 
he might find himself at Botany Bay 
after all! 

While the boat approached, he hur- 


riedly told his fears to Jennings. As 
yet they had not been seen; probably 


the corvette would not make a long 
stay, and their presence on the island 
need not be discovered unless they 
chose. Fletcher felt that for him life 
on Kerguelen would be better than du- 
ress ina convict settlement, but he could 
not expect Jennings to take this view. 
What should they do ? 

**What’s to hinder us both going 
aboard o’ that there booker as ship- 
wrecked maryners, as they says in the 
story-books 7” inquired Ichabod. ** I’m 
the mate o’ the 7arboa, and you was 
one 0’ the crew.” : 

* But Pm not a sailor, Jennings, and 
they’d soon find itout. No! My mind’s 
made up. We'll go aboard as ship- 
wrecked men—which we certainly are ; 
but we—or rather I—will say no 


more than is necessary until we learn 
whether 
bound. 


she’s outward or homeward 
You do the talking.” 
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By this time the man-o’-war gig’s 
keel was on the little beach, and with a 


united ery Arthur and Ichabod ran 
down the rocky slope, to the great as- 
tonishment of the boat’s crew and of 
the lieutenant in charge. Leaping 
ashore, the latter exclaimed : 

‘** Well, my men, it seems we are just 


in time to be of some service. You 
look pretty well used up. Who are 
you, and how long have you been 
here ?” 

‘*We’re shipwrecked men, sir,” 
answered Ichabod. ‘One of us— 


that’s me, Ichabod Jennings—has been 
here going on four years, and ne’er a 
sail hove in sight all that time. This 
gentleman’s been here a matter o’ two 
years. Ile was wrecked, too—ship burnt 
at sea, crew and passengers took to the 
boats, and he and another reached this 
blessed rock. The other passenger 
died o’ fever and exposure, leaving us 
two alive.” 

“A most extraordinary story,” com- 
mented the lieutenant. ‘* What might 
have been the name of your ship ?” he 
inquired, 

“The Amos U. Tarbox, of Nantucket, 
Massachusetts, on a whaling and sealing 
voyage.” 

‘And yours ?” turning to Arthur. 

** An English ship called the Benbow, 
Crozier master, from Portsmouth for 
Sydney,” was the reply. 

‘*Seems to me I have heard of her— 
a transport, was she not ?” 

** Yes,” was the laconic reply. 

“So she was burnt at sea! Well, 
well! We never heard of it; but then 
we've been cruising for the last three 


years. I take it you were a passen- 
ger 2?” 

Arthur nodded. Here was a lucky 
chance. If the corvette had not been 


home in three years, her officers and 
crew had probably never heard of his 
trial and disgrace. So he ventured to 
inquire : 

** May I ask the name of your ship ?” 

“The Wasp, homeward bound from 
a tour of observation and exploration in 
the Pacific. We shall call at the Cape 
and at St. Helena, but that is all.” 

While he was speaking, Arthur deter- 
mined to play a bold game for the 
present. So he said : 
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‘*My name is Arthur Fletcher, late 
captain’. in the Seventieth Lancers. 
But I. suppose the Benbow has been 
given up for lost, and in all probability 
my name has been stricken off the 
roster.” 

At the mention of Arthur’s name and 
rank in the sister service, Lieutenant 
Seabrooke raised his cap and grasped 
the other’s hand, saying : 

“© You had better go aboard the Wasp 
at once, Captain Fletcher. I am = sure 
our commander will endeavor to make 
some amends for all your sufferings 
here, and we shall hope to land you 
safe and sound in England in a few 
months’ time.” 

So saying, he turned and hailed the 
gig, which lay tossing on the waters of 
the little bay a few lengths from the 
strand, with a couple of oars over the 
side to keep her from beaching. 

‘We have not much luggage, as you 
may imagine,” said Arthur, with a 
grim smile; ‘‘ but there are one or two 
articles we would like to take with us, 
if you'll give us time.” 

** Most certainly ; there is no hurry,” 
was the response. ‘‘ If you’ve no objec- 
tion, I should like to see where and how 
you’ve lived in this beastly hole.” 

** You’re entirely welcome,” said Ar- 
thur and Ichabod in the same breath, 
as they turned and led the way up the 


rocks. The hut was not visible from 
the beach, but soon came into view. 
While Seabrooke looked around the 


gloomy interior with curiosity, the cast- 
aways busied themselves in picking up 
a few mementos of Kerguelen Land. 
Be sure the precious Bible was not 
forgotten ; this Arthur placed inside his 
ragged shirt, and with a few other 
articles, done up in a square of canvas, 
they declared themselves ready to depart. 

** Yonder lies the grave of the other 
passenger,” said Ichabod, pointing to 
the little valley where lay the bones of 


the Romany. ‘ Would you like to 
see it ?” 
‘I’m not particularly anxious. Cap- 


tain Ramsay will be anxious to fill away 
and be gone, and as we’ve done all the 
good we can, there’s no use to linger.” 
Accordingly they descended the rocky 
incline for the last time, and in a few 
minutes were seated in the stern-sheets 
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of the handsome gig, and being smartly 
rowed to the side of the corvette. , 

Arrived on her deck, they were left to 
themselves for a few moments, objects 
of curiosity to all the crew, who had 
crowded the hammock nettings and the 
rigging as the gig approached, while 
Lieutenant Seabrooke went aft to re- 
port to the commander. Immediately 
returning, he gave the order to make 
sail, and then, turning to Arthur and 
Ichabod, invited them to step below. 
They were ushered into the roomy cabin 
of Captain Ramsay, and introduced by 
the heutenant as ‘‘ Captain Fletcher, 
late of the Seventieth Lancers, and 
Ichabod Jennings, mate of the Yankee 
brig Amos U. Tarbox, shipwrecked and 
cast away on Kerguelen Land.” 

‘* Gentlemen, I am glad to have been 
instrumental in your rescue,” said the 
bluff naval man as he grasped the hand 
of each. ‘‘ Later on you shall tell me 
your stories, which I make no doubt are 
thrillingenough. But first we must see 
what we can do to make you comfort- 
able.” 

Cailing an orderly, they were shown 
to their quarters and given the free- 
dom of the wardroom. Some seaman’s 
clothes from the corvette’s stores were 
provided for Jennings, while an un- 
dress uniform belonging to Seabrooke 
was placed at Arthur’s service, with 
the lieutenant’s compliments. After a 
shave and a wash, and attired in com- 
fortable garments for the first time in 
many, many months, they went on 
deck, and found the Wasp bowling 
along under a fresh breeze and doing 
about eight knots. Kerguelen Land 
was only a faint smudge on the eastern 
horizon, and even as Fletcher gazed 
astern it faded from sight entirely. 

‘** Now for home and friends and free- 
dom !” he thought. 

All that afternoon Captain Ramsay 
remained invisible. Even the com- 
mander of a merchant ship is an auto- 
crat in his small way, but the captain 
of an English war vessel is hedged about 
with as much dignity and seclusion as 
any Eastern potentate. Fletcher and 
Jennings messed in the wardroom, made 
the acquaintance of the junior officers, 
and told as much of their stories and 
their sufferings as was necessary. A 
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command to visit Captain Ramsay might 
come at any minute, and in anticipation 
of this event Arthur had settled on the 
policy he would pursue. The captain 
had impressed him favorably as a man 
to be trusted; and in this opinion he 
was fortified by the evident affection 
and respect felt for him by the officers 
and men who served under him. He 
would risk a disclosure. 

At eight bells the orderly appeared, 
presented Captain Ramsay’s compli- 
ments, and he would be glad to see Cap- 
tain Fletcher and Mr. Jennings in his 
cabin. So thither they went, and found 
the commander in solitary state. The 
solid comfort of the cozy interior, with 
its red leather furnishings, the bright 
stand of arms against the forward bulk- 
head, the glow of the swinging lamp 
overhead, and the soothing aroma of 
good tobacco, formed such a stupen- 
dous contrast to the late surroundings 
of the castaways, that they instinctively 
paused on the threshold to get their bear- 
Ings. 

‘* Enter, gentlemen,” said Captain 
Ramsay, in a genial voice, and motion- 
ing them to be seated. The orderly was 
dismissed, cigars were passed, glasses 
filled, and, settling himself comfortably, 
their host remarked : 

‘Such an episode as the rescue of 
two Crusoes in one day does not often 
happen, Captain Fletcher, so you will 
perhaps pardon my curiosity to hear 
your stories.” 

“You have every right to know the 
facts, Captain Ramsay, and you will be 
more than interested, I hope, when you 
have heard all. But the story of Mr. 
Jennings comes first in point of time, 
so he would best be the first speaker.” 

Thus appealed to, Ichabod cleared his 
throat, took a sip out of his tumbler, 
and recounted the tale of the wreck of 
the Amos U. Tarbox, his own escape, 
and his lonely life on the desolate isle 
down to the day when he sighted the 
boat containing Arthur and the gipsy. 
Arthur knew it by heart. It was told 
in homely phrase, and garnished with 
quaint sea-terms which none could 
appreciate better than another sailor. 
Captain Ramsay nodded his appreciation 
all through, and when the narrator 
ended he said : 

35 
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‘* Another mystery of thg\sq@ cleared 
up. The 7arbox was postedvatbioyds,, 
in Melbourne as missing, two Yeats agp, 
and here, after knocking abo oy 
Pacific, we run across the only man 
can throw light on her fate on abou 
the last bit of land where you’d expect 
to find him! Now, Captain Fletcher, 
it’s your turn.” 

*“T’o give you my story intelligibly I 
shall have to begin about three years 
back, before I left England, and it will 
take some time in telling. Perhaps you 
would rather defer it until another 
time,” ventured Arthur. 

** No time so good as the present, my 
dear sir,” was the smiling reply. ‘‘ One 
adventure is really the complement of 
the other, and we must have them both 
at one sitting. So fill your glass and 
proceed.” 

There is no need for us to repeat the 
thrilling tale that was told anew and 
listened to with breathless interest in 
that snug cabin in the Indian Ocean, 
to the accompaniment of the booming 
gale and surging seas outside. When 
the tattered Bible was produced, con- 
taining Gipsy Geordie’s confession, the 
captain’s excitement reached its climax. 

*« By heaven, sir, your wrongs must 
be righted. You have evidence there 
that the Home Secretary must heed. 
With your family influence you should 
have no difficulty in having the case re- 
opened. Command me in any way you 
see fit!” 

*'That’s very kindly said, Captain 
Ramsay,” answered Fletcher, ‘‘and ’m 
free to say that it’s only what I expected 
of you. But the way is beset with dif- 
ficulties. In the first place, it must not 
be known that Iam in England until I 
have had time to mass my proofs and 
see how the land lies ; otherwise I am 
liable to be arrested again, and the 
clearing of my good name be rendered 
doubly difficult.” 

‘‘T see, I see, sir,” said Ramsay. 
**T’m no sea-lawyer, but it will go hard if 
we cannot devise some means to get you 
ashore incognito. Leave it to me, Cap- 
tain Fletcher. We’ll find the way. We 
shall call at the Cape and at St. Helena 
for despatches, and I should advise you 
to remain on board. If all goes well, 
we shall be in the Channel in four 
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months’ time, and you may eat your 
Christmas dinner at Nutley and hold 
your head up once more.” 

So saying, he bowed them out, and for 
the first time Arthur felt a reasonable 
hope within him. Things could not 
have fallen out better, and it looked as 
if fortune, tired of dealing out kicks 
and buffets, had decided to administer 
a few kindnesses by way of a change. 

The Wasp made a good run to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thence up the 
South Atlantic to St. Helena. The line 
was crossed September 10th, and on 
October 31, 1841, the lookout pro- 
claimed the welcome ery of ‘ Land 
ho!” It was the Lizard. A few hours 
more, and the Wasp was saluting the 
forts and swinging to her anchor in 
Plymouth Sound, the lights of the old 
maritime town flashing cheerily in the 
cool autumn air, and the waters dotted 
with the lanterns of a hundred other 
ships at anchor. 

In due course the arrival of the Wasp 
was gazetted, “with despatches from 
the Cape and St. Helena, and two ship- 
wrecked sailors picked up on Kerguelen 
Land ; all well on board.” The same 
mail that carried this item of news to 
London bore a letter from Fletcher to 
Vivian Vincent, bidding him hasten to 
Plymouth with all speed. Meantime 
the two castaways took up their abode 
in a waterside inn much frequented by 
sailors, and kept as quiet as possible. 
‘There was perhaps no need for Jennings 
to remain in seclusion, but as he would 
be an important witness, it was deemed 
best that neither of them be much seen 
until the arrival of the lawyer. 

Needless to say that Vincent came as 
fast as relays of post-horses could bring 
him. In common with every one else, 
Mildred ineluded, he had supposed 
Arthur dead—lost with all on board the 
Benbow, not a word of her having ever 
been heard. 

‘** My dear, dear boy!” he exclaimed 
as he alighted from the covered chaise at 
the door of the “* 'wo Admirals.”  ‘* To 
think that you should come back to us 
after all these years, and with evidence 
to prove your innocence, for I knew you 
would never have set foot on English 
ground unless you were proved innocent 
or pardoned.” 








“Yes, Vincent; I have the proof, but 
at what cost! You never doubted me, 
yet all were not as indulgent. But tell 
me the news. How is Robert, and— 
and— Millie ?” 

‘** Better come inside,” said the law- 
yer, for a crowd had begun to gather. 
So they went upstairs to Arthur’s room, 
and there the lawyer was introduced to 
Ichabod Jennings. There, too, when 
he had refreshed himself after his jour- 
ney, the lawyer heard their marvellous 
tale, saw the gipsy’s confession, and 
pronounced his opinion that a pardon 
would be forthcoming immediately upon 
such evidence as that. 

“But you haven’t answered my 
question yet,” said Arthur. ‘ How's 
Robert, and Mildred ?” 

‘** Be prepared for bad news, my boy. 
Your brother died six months ago, and 
his widow "— 

** Tlis widow !” echoed Arthur.| 

** Yes; he married Miss Branksome. 
But, of course, you could know nothing 
of all this.” 

** Millie—married !” gasped Arthur. 
Yet a moment’s thought told him that 
nothing more natural could have hap- 
pened. Had he not himself commanded 
it ? 

** Where is she now ?” he next de- 
manded. 

“Why, my dear sir—but pray be 
calm,” urged the old lawyer, placing 
his hand on Arthur’sarm. ‘* The fact is 
I—we—planned a little surprise for you. 
Mrs. Fletcher could not bear to live at 
Nutley after your brother’s death, so 
she has been spending the early days of 
her widowhood under my roof. When 
your letter came she begged so hard to 
accompany me hither that I could not 
resist. She is downstairs now ”— 

Arthur was at the door in one stride. 

‘Allow me, my dear sir,” said old 
Vincent. ‘* Let me prepare her—and 
do you prepare yourself.” 

Arthur yielded, and flung himself 
into a chair. 

Millie married—and a widow! His 
brother dead! ‘Truly the ways of Prov- 
idence are past finding out! hat he, 
the wanderer and the outcast, should 
have survived the perils of fire and ship- 
wreck, and hunger and privation, while 
Robert, living at home in comfort, should 




















be cut off in his prime, was past under- 
standing. 

He was roused from his reverie by a 
footfall outside, and after a moment’s 
hesitation the handle of the door was 
softly turned, and Millie stood in the 
doorway, more beautiful than ever, her 
fair features enhanced and enshrined 
by the widow’s drapery which framed 
her face. 

‘“‘ Millie!” 

“ Arthur !’ 

Only two words, but they spoke vol- 
umes, and the next instant his arms 
were around her and she was sobbing on 
his shoulder. 

Old Ichabod slipped out of the open 
door unobserved, and rejoined Vincent 
in the commercial room of the inn. 

“Pid you leave them together?” 
the lawyer inquired, looking blandly 
over his spectacles. 

‘“‘T did, sir. That there sight ’—jerk- 
ing his thumb in an upward direction 
toward the room overhead—‘ is worth 
voyagin’ from Kerguelen Land to see, 
and | wouldn’t have missed it for ten 


thousand hard dollars! No, sir!” 


5) 


EPILOGUE. 


When the drama is done and the play 
is played out, a quick curtain is de- 
manded. There is little more to be told 
—merely the gathering up of the loose 
threads into one strand, and this the 
reader has perhaps already begun to do. 

The evidence presented to the Home 
Secretary, which included the sworn 
statements of George Beggs and Ichabod 
Jennings, and also the missing watch, 
which was found in the precise spot 
where it had been secreted four years 
previously, together with the deposition 
of Arthur Fletcher, was such as to cause 
an immediate investigation. 

After the usual law’s delays, a “ free 
pardon ” was issued to Arthur Fletcher 
for a crime he had never committed ! 
But as this was merely the empty form 
by which the law veiled its fallibility, 
the victim was forced to be content. He 
took no steps to secure his reinstatement 
in the army, 

By the terms of his father’s will a 
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large annual income had been assured 
to him so long as he did not marry Mil- 
dred Branksome, and he was now a rich 


man. He had not married Mildred, but 
his brother, who was not under that 
prohibition, had done so. By Robert’s 
death Mildred fell heir to all his prop- 
erty, including the mills and the estate 
of ‘* Seven Sisters.” 

Now see how the unwise will defeated 
itself in the end, though, of course, no 
one could have foreseen just such a 
peculiar sequence of events. Naturally 
enough, the old attachment between 
Arthur and Mildred was renewed. He 
had never ceased to love her; my femi- 
nine readers will perhaps readily admit 
that she never really loved Robert. What 
more natural, then, than that Arthur 
and Mildred should renew their troth ? 

But the law of England says that a 
man may not marry his deceased wife’s 
sister, nor a woman her deceased hus- 
band’s brother. Hence they decided to 
emigrate to the United States, where so 
many kinds of freedom are dispensed 


with lavish hand, and where Arthur 
could legally make her his wife. This 


would work no forfeiture of the fortune 
secured to him under his father’s will, 
because, in law, he did not marry Miss 
Mildred Branksome, but Mrs. Mildred 
Fletcher! The *‘‘ Seven Sisters” reverted 
to Arthur in any event, as Robert had 
died childless, leaving everything he 
possessed to Mildred. 

sefore taking passage on the Collins 
liner, arrangements were made to sell the 
mill interests and the ‘* Seven Sisters.” 
Arrived in New York, the happy couple 
were married very quietly one morning 
in Old Trinity, in the presence of the 
British consul, and after a due amount 
of honeymooning they settled down on 
a small but charming estate in Virginia, 
which Arthur bought, naming it not 
after the old English home with its 
bitter-sweet memories, but calling it 
** Branksome.” 

And here, in the language of the old 
nursery tale, ‘‘ they lived happily ever 
after,” rearing a family of fair daughters 
and brave men, worthy scions of that 
Greater England upon which the sun 
never sets. 
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OME away, Gannett. It is no 
matter for our interference.” 
** Would you stand by and let 
him kill her, Jeffrey? Hark!” 

‘“Come, my dear fellow, come away ! 
What good can we do? Le is just one 
of those bull-headed, ignorant specimens 
who feel as privileged to beat a wife as 
any other article of livestock that is his. 
Never yet good came of interfering be- 
tween man and wife. I did it once in 
my younger days, and the woman turned 
on me like a virago. I have always 
thought since, that the women who will 
take brute usage, like it. Anyway, she 
taught me to mind my own business. 
Coming to the club?” as they stood 
under the shadowy flicker of a street 
lamp. 

Gannett seemed in a revery, for he 
made no reply. 

‘Still listening for that woman’s 
cries ?”” Guestioned his friend, banter- 
ingly. ‘* Such sympathy as yours needs 
watching. Do you remember what your 
wife said at a late drawing-room ? She 
was about right, Gannett. More men 
are led astray through their sympathies 
than through any sinful intent.” 

Jeffrey was half serious, but his words 
were those of a well-tried friend, and he 
was hardly prepared for the way Gannett 
took them. 

‘* Miriam!” he said bitterly ; “ what 
does she know about the sufferings of an 
outside world ? She can preach, moral- 
ize, and even philosophize in a cold- 
blooded drawing-room circle, where 
people’s hearts scarce beat; but how 
should she know and judge of that 
living organism whose one throb may 
send a man to heaven, though the next 
plunge him into deepest misery ! ” 

‘** Ay, how, indeed!” echoed Jeffrey, 
coldly. ‘* Fortunate for you and yours, 
I take it, Gannett, that your wife’s 
fancy does not stray beyond the living 
realms to where men dream. Good- 
night.” 

sut the other stood. It was not many 
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steps from the scene of the disturbance, 
The woman’s cries had settled into sobs, 
when he turned at the sound of a shut- 
ting door and saw the burly form of the 
offender emerge and take the farther 
road. <A wild desire to follow and have 
it out with the brute seized Gannett ; but 
as he stood deliberating, with teeth hard 
set, and hands clinched behind him, the 
house door opened again, and he could 
see & Woman coming his way. She was 
still sobbing audibly. The young man’s 
heart was beating rapidly, and he regret- 
ted that he had not followed the fellow 
and given him a taste of his strong, 
right doubled fist. 

The ill-used wife came into the circle 
of light, and turned a pair of unseeing 
eyes on the spot where he stood. He 
touched her with a gently detaining 
hand. She paused, half-frightened, and 
the uncertain light played on a face 
of wondrous, almost childlike beauty, 
whose dark violet eyes were shadowed 
with heart-breaking grief, while the 
careless gold of her hair played above 
them in strange contrast. 

** Don’t fear me, madam,” said Gan- 
nett, whom her beauty thrilled strangely 
in their present situation. ‘I may be 
a stranger, but [am no brute. I wasa 
forced listener to your distress, and now 
you are going away ? Is it not so?” 

She bowed her head in assent. 

‘The night is dark, and you are 
alone; but perhaps you have friends 
near ?” 

Her head shook slowly at this haz- 
arded question. 

“Then take a stranger’s advice, and 
do not go from home. He shall not 
return to you to-night. I will seta 
watch at your door. The roads are no 
fit shelter for such as you.” 

He finished to himself, ‘‘ Home is the 
only place to nurse a woman's grief.” 

The woman scanned his face eagerly 
a moment, and without a word (sobs yet 
choked her) she retraced her steps. 

Gannett followed in the background, as 
pleased and grateful for her trust in him 
as some honest mastiff might have been. 























At her own door she turned to him 
and found voice at last, broken, it is 
true, but musical as a lute. ‘* Please 
do not trouble to do what you said. He 
may not come back to-night. I do not 
fear him, but pain was always hard for 
me to bear.” 

Harvey Gannett shuddered as the 
almost childlike confession slipped her 
tongue. ‘* But what are you to do? 
It may happen again.” 

“Qh, it is nothing new!” she said 
quickly. ‘I must forget. Good-night. 
lam glad you advised me to come back.” 

For the moment he wished he had 
advised anything but that. She looked 
so much a child, and it was evident she 
thought it her duty to submit. ‘1 
may send some woman to you?” he 
asked. ‘* My wife e 

She shrank away at the bare sugges- 
tion. ‘*I want no one, please.” 

“But how shall I know if you are 
better in the morning ?” 

“ You—you may just call yourself 
to-morrow, if you wish, but send no 
one. Iam best alone.” 

He watched her indoors with uncov- 
ered head, and then walked rapidly 
away, muttering, ‘*She is right, poor 
child! No woman I know, not even 
Miriam, would understand such a re- 
quest from me. And women, when 
they condescend, have such a trick of 
aggravating grief. [low in the world 
can that brute face those eyes and dare 
to lift his hand against her? She is 
as beautiful as a dream. Poor child ! 
Heigh-ho! I might as well turn in at 
the club, now it’s so late.” 





I]. 


A sort heart is rather a dangerous 
possession. Jeffrey was right. Maybe 
pity is only for the angels. The thought 
of that poor suffering woman child took 
Ciannett’s steps often her way, and after 
the first shyness she clung to his visits 
with « half thrill of pleasure, and a 
sense of something on which to lean. 
lime counts for little in such mat- 
ters. A lifetime crowded into a little 


moment, and a soul is wrecked. 

“He has left me to struggle for 
myself,” said that sweet woman’s voice 
at last. 


“I must be alone to take up 
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an uncertain future, with no memory 
save the bitter past, and no friend near.” 
She spoke from her low seat on the 
hearth, looking with absent eyes into 
the fire that burned low in the humble 
grate. 

**You mean to discard me?” ques- 
tioned Gannett’s voice from the shad- 
ows. ‘‘I may not come to the house as 
of old ?” 

‘*No, you must not. Alone I shall 
be—doubly alone; for you have been a 
good friend to me, but—” Her voice 
trembled. 

‘*T have followed an impulse blindly,” 
he broke forth. ‘‘Is that what you 
mean ?” 

‘* You speak strangely. You are ill, 
or depressed. Share it with me.” Her 
voice grew like soft music, and her fine 
eyes peered up at him through the 
gloom. 

For answer he shuddered and covered 
his face with his hands. 

** Ah, don’t!” she pleaded. ‘* Look 
at me. Speak tome. Anything, I can 
hear bravely !” 

Ife stooped and murmured something 
so low that it scarce reached the fire-light. 

‘“ Not that, not that ; ah, God, not 
that!” she cried, and her voice sounded 


like a shivering sigh. ‘* Leave me— 
leave me now!” 

‘Leave you ?” 

*“Yes—now! You have fed, you 


have clothed, you have comforted me ; 
am I, in return, to make you the victim 
of a suspicion ?” 

He rose and stood silent above her, 
hat in hand. 

‘*Some people in this world delight 
to kill every feeling sacred to the human 
breast,” she whispered passionately. 
‘* What in your kindness but good in- 


tent ? What purer than my gratitude? 
But now—” A dry sob choked her utter- 
ance. 


He shifted uneasily where he stood, 


and a dark flush tinged his brow. ‘1 
am going. I may as well tell all. 


Mischief has been done—great mischief 
—and I alone am to blame. You are as 
innocent as a child, but I—God forgive 
me !—it was those sad eyes of yours— 
they wrung my heart.” 

She gave one quick, upward glance, 


then bowed her head in silence. 
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‘* You reproach me,” he murmured 
in a husky voice. ‘‘Strange! What 
should meet me from my wife, [ turn 
elsewhere to find—yes, even reproaches.” 

His words wrung from her a bitter, 
unbelieving little langh. It maddened 
him. 

“You do not know—you cannot 
understand,” he cried to her. ‘* My 
wife never cared for me. There is 
no jealousy where there is no love. 
She does not believe in sentiment. 
Mine has been for years a useless hoard.” 
His lips trembled on the word and grew 
suddenly silent. 

‘‘T have shown you gratitude only,” 
she said slowly. 

**T know—I alone am to blame. Am 
I to go now ?” 

“Then you are not happy in your 
married life. Mine has brought me 
nothing, save—bruises. ” 

“© Ah! Will you say good-by to me ?’ 

“Yes; you are impatient to go. 
Heaven alone knows how I shall miss 
you.” The flickering firelight threw one 
long gleam across the whiteness of her 
outstretched hand and arm, and dis- 
covered a broad black bruise above her 
wrist. 

A suppressea exclamation of pain 
escaped her companion. 

** lis mark,” she said in a sudden 
slow monotone. ‘*I am sorry you saw 
in.” 

He bent his head and touched the 
spot with tremulous lips. 

A tremor shook her frame, while a 
strong, tempestuous light leapt to his 
eyes. ‘‘ Mercy (let me use the nene), 
I am like one in a desert. I have 
ceased to struggle. Past, present, future 
—all a blank. I can see nothing but 
your eyes. For them and you | am 
ready to barter my life—my soul !” 

But she drew back. ‘* No, no, my 
friend. Good-by, and go. I have 
lived long enough to accept the hardest 
road as mine. Go now. Your pres- 
ence is torture worse than the pain of 
absence.” 

‘*'There shall be no more absence, 
Mercy. We will turn the present tor- 
ture into joy. Listen! <A wasted life 
—mine, hitherto. You need me! I 
need you !” 

No after-thought assailed him, no tor- 
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ment of doubt, no retarding fear. The 
dying embers glowed a moment longer, 
and went out. The light burned low, 
‘The shadows wrapped them close about. 

He wondered at her silence. ‘*‘ Merey, 
are you happy ?” . 

Ifer violet eyes turned on him with 
a feverish unrest : ‘‘I am most miser- 
able !” 

Ife started from her, then muttered, 
“Be it so! Again I have given all for 
naught. At least, [ am yours. You 
will not deny me that small comfort.” 

Her bosom heaved and the slow tear- 
drops started, but the voice that spoke 
had no faltering accent. ‘* Good, gen- 
erous friend! I have nothing to give— 
nothing to deny. My whole being lies 
in one shameful confession. I love the 
brute whom you would save me from, 
Since he has gone, my heart is wid- 
owed.” 

The strong man reeled. She clutched 
at his arm and controlled him with her 
tears. ‘‘ Impossible! Unnatural!” he 
cried. ‘* My lone, frightened dove, do 
you confound a mistaken idea of duty 
with love? Give you up? I cannot. 


You are my life—my one hope !” 


III. 


MIRIAM GANNETT paused, looking 
more astonished than annoyed at the big 
fellow’s sudden interruption. ‘I do 
not know you,” she said. ‘* It must be 
some other you intended to address,” 
and she resumed her former pace. 

‘*T cannot mistake Mrs. llarvey 
Gannett,” replied the man.  ‘* Not so 
proudly, madam,” for the woman still 
walked on. ‘If you do not hear what 
I have to say, it may come to you 
through a source that will touch your 
pride still more.” 

Miriam paused in spite of herself. 
“* You are an enigma,” she said, in her 
slow, unmoved tones. “Still; if I must 
unravel you, let it be at the proper 
time and place. Come to the house— 

“‘T have no time to play away,” in- 
terrupted the fellow, gruffly. ‘‘ You 
hear it from me now or never. ‘Turn 
down this quiet bit of road. I will not 
keep you.” 

She directed one keen glance to the 
face above her, then followed his lead. 

















































The man laughed at her scrutiny. 
‘‘T am none too good, madam ; but the 
worst of us do not molest a companion 
in distress.” 

Miriam felt a vague, apprehensive 
weight at these words, but she made no 
sign. 

‘‘ Here we are,” said her companion, 
as he stopped on the edge of a bramble 
thicket. ‘‘ Now it can soon be told. 
Madam, I have left my wife, and the 
reason concerns you more than any 
other now. She received your husband 
at our home too often, and detained 
him too long. I do not say she was 
unfaithful to me, but I have left him a 
clear field. I care not what becomes 
of him, still less what happens to her ; 
but you are spoken of everywhere as 
a lady, madam, and I wanted to give 
you fair warning of the ruin which may 
drag you into its disgrace. Perhaps, if 
there is yet time, you may save him and 
your own name, too. But that is no 
concern of mine.” 

No answer for a moment, and then a 
low, rippling laugh broke from Miriam’s 
lips and ran strangely through the 
thicket. 

The man’s face darkened, and _ his 
coarse veins swelled. ‘* So you take it 
as a laughing matter, madam ?” 

“You silly fellow,” said the woman, 
involuntarily. ‘* Putting aside the fact 
that you have dealt us a great insult in 
a manner, to say the least, original, do 
you not see what a gross mistake you 
have made? I do not know what cause 
you may have of complaint against your 
wife, but certainly you are far from the 
right track when you accuse my hus- 
band of undue attention to a woman of 
whose very existence he is ignorant.” 

She ceased, for her companion’s bold 

glance was fixed upon her, and there 
was no mistaking the pity in its rude 
gleam. ‘‘ If you do not believe me, 
madam, question your husband ;” and 
with another pitying look, as his heavy 
step went by her, he disappeared down 
the road. 
_ Yet surely his work was done. There 
is no torment worse than doubt. To 
have been deceived is hard enough, but 
to have ignorantly reposed one’s faith 
In the deceiver meanwhile is a death- 
blow to a woman’s pride. 
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Miriam sent one blank look after the 
man’s retreating figure, and then wended 
her way slowly home. It seemed to her 
that she had suddenly become old. Was 
Harvey, then, no better than that dread 
many whose weaknesses society and the 
world glossed over as one must the 
irremediable ? 

She was a woman with an object in 
life none guessed, and that to wholly 


please the man of her choice. Her 
girlhood was no pleasant memory. She 


had suffered much—too much—and 
Jearned much more. Scarcely past her 
lover’s own tender age, she was years his 
senior in thought. Her course had 
been well marked out and well kept, 
with no other view than that of her 
husband’s continued happiness. He 
had never been chained to her side by 
the little jealous fears that torment 
some women and go far towards caus- 
ing serious matrimonial discords. No; 
her only childlike attribute had been 
her perfect trust in him, and perhaps 
she had had too much faith in her own 
convictions also. 

‘*Perhaps [ am not as charming as of 
old,” she said dubiouslv before her mir- 
ror, and then turned the lights low and 
prepared to await his home-coming. 

There would flash before her a vivid 
picture of his boyish face as it had been 
when she found her older, womanly affec- 
tions suddenly wrested from her forever. 
That face had pleaded in vain when, 
even after their betrothal, she had only 
desired a visit from him once a week. 
*“*Some lovers grow tired before the 
marriage vows are spoken,” she said to 
herself. ‘* I could not bear to read that 
in his eyes.” She had denied herself 
(and perhaps him) ; for his step beneath 
her window on each forbidden eve taught 
her to read his want in some measure by 
her own aching void. 

Sut that was all in the earlier time. 
Since, things had gone smoothly enough 
to foster in her a certain self-satisfied 
pride, till now. Had she been too com- 
pletely mistress of herself—too wise a 
mother—too thoughtful a wife? Was 
it possible to carry too much cool phi- 
losophy into wedded life ? 

He would be surprised to find her 
waiting for him. How differently from 


all established wifely rule and tenet she 
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ras acting on the eve of questioning his 
faith! Why would that boyish face, as 
she had first known it, with its fair, 
frank smile, still plead for the man who 
had outgrown every youthful fancy ? 
He should be here now. She hoped 
that stricken look might leave her face, 
that blueness round her lips vanish, ere 
he did come. Men love not the stamp 
of misery to greet their home-coming. 

That was his step! It paused at the 
children’s door. She tried to call up a 
smile—a tear rolled down her cheek in- 
stead. That step was heard again. — It 
passed her door and entered at the farther 
rvom. She waited a moment and then 
went slowly to him, her white robe trail- 
ing noiselessly behind her. 

He had thrown himself into a chair 
and was leaning forward with his face 
between his hands. When her light 
fingers touched him, he started up with 
a nervous cry to see his wife’s face above 
him, paler than the folds of white cash- 
mere that fell from her shoulders down- 
wards, 

‘* Harvey !’ 

‘Miriam! How you startled me! 
Why are you not in bed ?’ 

**T have something to say to you.” 
Her voice was tremulous. 

“Has anything happened ?” he asked, 
in sudden alarm. 

‘Only this, dear. <A stranger way- 
laid me to-day to complain of my hus- 
band’s attentions to his (the stranger’s) 
wife.” 

She sighed a little as she spoke, and 
waited his remark. None came. 

‘Of course, it is not true,” she said 
wearily. ‘* There has been some wretch- 
ed mistake. Advise me about it, dear.” 

He left his seat because he would not 
see her face. But words failed him. 
Twice he cleared his throat before any 
came, and then his voice was strained 
and harsh. ‘‘ I do not know that there 
is any mistake—that is—I mean, the 
accusation is true to a certain extent.” 
Before she could reply he had turned 
on his heel and left her. 

Stunning words for a wife to hear. 
Miriam tottered from his room to the 
children’s and lay down beside her boy. 
She was roused from her restless slum- 
ber by her husband’s step again. It 
passed Clyde’s couch unheeded. He 
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bent over Nina—his rosy baby girl whose 
few short summers he had watched with 
an almost jealous passion, that alienated 
him from the love of his young son 
Clyde, and left the boy doubly to his 
mother’s care. 

‘*My Nina! Mydarling pet!” The 
strong voice half-sobbed the baby’s 
name. , 

As he took the child, all wrapped in 
her white night draperies, to his heart, 
she stirred, and the baby lips began to 
prattle the last words upon them when 
she fell asleep : ‘‘ God bress papa !” 

**My child!” he murmured. ‘* Mine, 
for you love me!” And gathering her 
yet closer in his arms, he carried her 
away to his own couch. 

Miriam’s heart beat thick with pain, 
and her arms stole round her boy. 


IV. 

SHE was not a weak woman. The 
gray dawn found her determined. There 
was not much to gather together. She 
could pack it herself—the maids would 
only have the less to chatter about. It 
had all been hers once, but long since 
made his by her own wish. She would 
like it still to be his. The children! 
Ah! Clyde would be such a comfort. 
He was so like his father, and yet how 
unlike—Clyde loved her ! 

A small trunk stood packed in the 
hall. She was seeking her husband's 
presence for the last time. 

“Mamma, mamma! Sarah says you 
are going away. Away from me, mam- 
ma’ How could you! ‘Take Clyde 
with you.” 

She drew him into the nursery and 
tried to convey to his young mind a 
sense of the comparative beggary she 
was going to, and that he must stay 
behind. 

“ But it is right to go. Sarah said 
papa had got another woman and would 
not give her up for you, and that is why 
you go. I go, too, mamma.” 

And while Miriam’s hand went sud- 
denly to her heart, a baby voice chirped 
up from some hidden ‘corner, “ And 
Nina! ‘Take her up!” 

A moment’s hesitation, and the mother 
took her baby girl to her arms. 

Clyde grasped her disengaged hand. 




















He is in the 


‘Come on, mamma! 
library.” 

It was thus the solemn little group 
presented themselves to Gannett’s as- 


tonished view. Miriam in her long 
dark travelling suit, with veil closely 
drawn; Clyde clinging to one hand, 
and baby Nina perched (where she had 
placed herself) upon her mother’s 
shoulder. 

“We are going to leave you,” said 
the boy, tersely. 

‘© You have confessed your attraction 
for another,” said Miriam, gently. ‘* I 
do not reproach. I thank you for your 
honesty. When aman and woman have 
lived in peace for the term of our mar- 
ried life, and find the union suddenly 
broken, the least they can do in respect 
to the past is to spare each other hard 
words, and pirt without ado.” 

‘But, Miriam ”’—his hands shook 
among his papers and his voice broke 
suddenly. ** I do not want to part with 
you,” he went on with difficulty. 

‘*T am sorry to cross your wishes, but 
I will have no divided affection. Choose 
between your attraction and your wife.” 

Ifer words, delivered in her coldest 
tones, hardened his heart. ‘* Do not 
consider me, pray. But you cannot go 
like that. Some settlement—every- 
thing is yours.” 

“Nothing is mine; for nothing I 
want, since all I care for is denied me.” 

Ite darted one keen glance in her 
direction, but it could not pierce her 
veil. Ile caught baby Nina’s gaze in- 
stead, and his heart swelled like any 
child’s. In his little girl’s wee bosom a 
conflict was goingon. His look decided 
it. Her baby mind had grasped the 
main point in all this scene. 

It was on her lips as she fled to her 
father’s arms. “ Diy other woman up ! 
Teep dis mamma. She Nina’s !” 
Hlis baby girl had turned the tide. 

dl 
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Harvey’s head drooped, and his strong 
frame shook with a man’s sobs. ‘* Pet ! 
Tell your mother she stands unrivalled 
in her home, and in my heart.” He 
put the child down, and opened his 
arms for the mother, and felt her 
woman's heart beat fast against his own 
at last. 

‘* You love me, Miriam ?” he eried 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Ah, God! Do not deceive 
me now! J love another, Miriam? | 
tried. I wanted a heart, but I had not 
one to give in return. So I hugged 
pity into weak passion in the hope of 
winning even an unworthy love. 

‘You have been wife to me—mother 
to my children—but heart of mine— 
never !” 

**T have seen a woman’s great love,” 
and Miriam’s proud voice sunk to a 
whisper, ‘*so weary and sicken the 
object, that he sought a cooler atmos- 
phere. Ilarvey, all these years I have 
feared mine for you because of that— 
that slow torture which I—a girl—was 
witness to.” 

‘Then it is—it is my wife,” he said 
dreamily, while he twined her arms 
about his neck and the old smile lit his 
face. ‘* Thank God, I strayed from love 
—not love from me. My greatest wrong 
has been to doubt your heart. ‘Try me 
again.” 

The children crept away.  Impres- 
sions make slight mark on youth. 
Miriam, worn with her night’s anguish, 
fell asleep in the arms of her returned 
prodigal, who watched her while he 
prayed. 





An hour later there came for him a 


little note ina woman’s hand. It read : 
‘‘He has come back to me. I am con- 
tent. Forget the past and reap your reward 


from the future.” 
He handed it to his wife. 
LILLIAN A. NORTH. 
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JE east of 
Charleston, 
seven hun- 
dred miles 
southeast of 
New York, 
the three 

hundred and sixty- 

five islands of the 

Bermudas raise 

their rocky shores 

/ above the waves of 

the Atlantic.  T*ar- 
ther removed from all points of land 
than any other group in the world, they 
smile in the radiance of their perpetual 
sunshine and tempt the world to their 
golden paradise. 

Three lines of steamers connect the 
Sunny Islands with the work-day world ; 
one runs from Halifax to Turk’s Island ; 
one from St. John, New Brunswick, to 
Demerara via the Windward Islands, 
both touching at Bermuda about once 
in three weeks ; and the Quebec Steam- 
ship Company, carrying the United 
States, Canadian, and Bermuda mails, 
which regularly conducts the service 
with two steamers, Orinoco and Tyi- 
nidad, by weekly departures every 
Thursday from New York and Iamil- 
ton, from January to July, and by 
fortnightly trips of the Orinoco the 
remainder of the year. From July to 
January those in Bermuda wait two 
long weeks for mail, for papers, for new 
faces, and for an opportunity to leave 
the islands. Except for the cable, laid 
between herself and Ilalifax in 1890, 
she is cut off from the world, but, 
self-sufficient as a continent, she sits 
in placid isolation on her coral reefs 
and lets it rush on without her. The 
Orinoco reaches her destination Sun- 
day morning, if the weather is favor- 
able, after a three days’ passage, while 
the Trinidad, recently enlarged, makes 
it in two. 


One pays dearly for a glimpse of 


Bermuda. The man who tells you 
smilingly that he does not know what 
sea-sickness is in all probability will add 
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that item to his catalogue of experiences, 
especially on crossing the Gulf Stream, 
when the steamer, not so large nor so 
steady as the great ocean liners, rocks 
and plunges in the turbulent current. 
But once the Sunny Islands are reached, 
who thinks of the discomforts of the 
voyage 2 There she lies—Bermuda! 
Land of sunshine and rejuvenating air 
to the invalid, of blossoms and = semi- 
tropical foliage to the flower lover, of 
soft colorings and picturesque glimpses 
to the artist, of sails and drives, dances 
and other merrymakings to the gay. 
Let all of these be assured that ‘ our 
enchanted Islands will wrong no friend 
nor foe, but yield all men their expecta- 
tlons. 

With the gray-green, softly rounded 
hills of Bermuda before us and the pur- 
ple shoals lving between us and the 
Sunny Isles, let us briefly consider other 
vessels that under far different cireum- 
stances have approached these rocky 
shores. 

One cannot speak with certainty re- 
garding the first recorded visit to these 
islands. This has generally been believed 
to be 1515, but Mr. Fiske, in his Dis- 
covery of America, quotes from a letter 
of Vespucius and allusions by others 
concerning his first voyage, and inci- 
dentally shows that the Bermudas were 
visited by that voyager in 1497, and that 
some of the islands were inhabited by 
cannibals of whom Vespucius took over 
two hundred prisoners and carried as 
slaves to Spain. Mr. Fiske gives the 
date of Bermuda’s re-discovery as 1522, 
instead of 1515, when Juan Bermudez, 
sailing from Spain to Cuba with a cargo 
of hogs, accidentally came upon the 


ss 


islands, which were at that time unin- 
habited, whatever they had been before. 
Contrary winds prevented his landing, 
so that he could only give his name to 
the island, and hasten home with news 
of their discovery. 

Later, Philip II., caring little for 
these far-off islands, and having his 
hands full with heretical Netherlanders 
abroad and his autos-da-fe at home, 





































conveved them to one Ferdinand Ca- 
melo, who came one fine day to look up 
his property, and who left as a memento 
of his visit, on a high, beetling rock on 


the south shore, two initials, and the 
date: T. F., 1543, and a cross to keep 
off devils. ‘There they are to this day. 
The Spaniard believed that Bermuda 
had need of crosses, for in his day and 
for long after these Sunny Isles were 
the vexed Bermoothes,” abode of evil 
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can explain. In commemoration of 
these animals, brass coins, struck by 
one of Bermuda’s first governors, had 
the representation of a hog on one side. 
Pieces of this ‘* hog money” are still 
found and bring a high price. 

In 1609, the nine ships sent out by 
England with provisions and men for 
the infant colony in Virginia were sepa- 
rated bya ‘* sharpe and cruell storme,” 
and one, the Sea Adventure, bearing 
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spirits, where storms raged continually 
and human beings could not exist. 
‘* Behold the misprisions and conceit of 
the world,” exclaims Bermuda’s first 
chronicler, * for true and large experi- 
ence hath now told us that it is one of 
the sweetest paradises that be upon the 
earth.” 

In 1593, an English buccaneer, Henry 
May, was wrecked upon the islands. 
Ile found them covered with an un- 
broken forest of cedar, and overrun 
with wild hogs, whose presence no one 


and Sir George 
beaten and buf- 


Sir Thomas Gates 
Somers, found itself 
feted by the waves, and with a leak 
which the unhappy voyagers tried in 
vain to overcome by working night and 
day with ‘* buckets, baricos and kettles.” 
Three days and nights they toiled, then, 
discouraged, *‘ having some good and 
comfortable waters aboard, they fetched 
them and drank one to another, and to 
their meeting in a more blessed and 
happie world.” While thus engaged, 
Sir George Somers *‘ most wishedly and 
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Chapman house. Oldest house in Bermuda 


happily discovered land.” A few hours 
later, the ship was driven by the force 
of the waves between two rocks, and the 
crew found themselves upon the shores 
of the dreaded and hated Devil’s Isl- 
ands. 

But so hospitably did Dame Nature 
receive them, with fruit, and fowl, and 
fish, during the nine months the men 
were building two pinnaces from the 
Bermuda cedar and fragments of the 
wreck, that one of them wrote an ac- 
count of the “ Barmudas,” in which he 
proves to a mistaken world that ‘* these 
lands are a verie pleasant place for 
English bodies.” 

In the library of Hamilton, Bermuda’s 
capital, is a copy of this little book : “* A 
Plaine Description of the Bermudas, 
Now Called Somer’s Ilands, London, 
1613.” Looking at the thin modest 
volume, with its quaint broad lettering, 
one’s mind runs back to the days of 
Shakespeare and his friends. For the 
first edition of this little book, in 1610, 
set all London agog, and coming no 


doubt to the eyes of the poet, 
its account of the ship wrecked 
between the rocks, the thunder, 
lightning and violence of the 
scene, was immortalized by him 
the year following, in ** The 
‘Tempest.” 

The pinnaces completed, the 
party left Bermuda May 10, 
1610, for Jamestown, to find 
the colony in so pitiable a con- 
dition that Sir George Somers 
determined to establish a settle- 
ment at Bermuda, from which 
supplies might be obtained for 
the Virginia colony. Ile re- 
turned to the islands, only, 
alas! to die, and all but three of 
his companions sailed for Eng- 
land. The three remaining were 
soon after reinforced by a ship- 
load of sixty emigrants, a Ber- 
muda Company being formed 
from a detachment of the Vir- 
ginia Company with its first gov- 
ernor, Richard Moore. It was 
he who built the town of St. 
George’s, named after Sir George 
Somers, and who also laid the 
foundations for eight or nine 
forts, to bid defiance to the world. 

Many years later, during the Revolu- 
tion, Bermuda rendered our own coun- 
try a great service. Boston was in a 
state of siege, and the insufficient supply 
of ammunition rendered the situation 
critical. News of a quantity of powder 
stored at the Bermudas caused General 
Washington to ask assistance of the 
islands. When the two vessels which 
he sent for the powder arrived in the 
harbor of St. George’s, it was found that 
it already had been forwarded to Amer- 
ica. To this day the affair is clouded 
in mystery. But this we know. The 
powder, sent at so great a risk to them- 
selves, was of untold value, measured by 
results, for Dorchester Heights were 
gained, Boston was evacuated by the 
British army, and a long step was 
made towards ultimate victory. 

And now, with this dip into history, 
let us see what the islands are like. 

The Bermudas, with their three hun- 
dred and sixty-five islands, contain about 
nineteen square miles. The four larger 
islands lie close together, forming what 










































has been variously termed a_reaper’s 
sickle, a shepherd’s crook, a half moon, 
and a fish hook. From east to west is 
a distance of fifteen miles, as the crow 
flies, and at no place are the islands 
over three wide. At the east end is St. 
George's, a town of two thousand souls ; 
and near the middle, behind a cape 
that juts out into the sound so as to 
form a second harbor, is Ilamilton, the 
capital, with a population of twenty- 
five hundred. The north shore of the 
main group is gray and abrupt, the 
rocks jagged and worn by the waves, 
but on the south shore the ocean throws 
up coralline sand and broken shells, 
which as the years go by, gradually 
ald to the islands’ scanty stock of real 
estate. 

Bermuda is an ‘‘atoll,” a ring of 
coral rocks surrounding a central la- 
goon, and rests, no doubt, on the top of 
asubmarine mountain, which runs up a 
solitary cone from the bed of the Atlan- 
tic. Upon this foundation the coral 
insects have gathered, rising higher and 
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higher, while the land itself subsided, 
the surf grinding the coral and sea 
shells into coralline sand, or breaking it 
off in masses, piling the broken rock 
high upon the level reefs that at last 
appeared above the water’s edge. ‘These 
masses of coral rock, and the quantities 
of sand thrown up by the waves, or by 
some volcanic disturbance, were grad- 
ually cemented together by the percela- 
tion through them of water holding in 
solution carbonate of lime, and behold, 
a rugged, rocky mass of granular lime- 
stone, of varying degrees of hardness, 
whose wavy and uneven strata demon- 
strate the action of winds and waves. 
Passing the dangerous outlying reefs 
that extend for miles around, the ap- 
proaching steamer skirts the land for 
thirteen miles, and one sees before one 
a sparsely wooded, hilly country, whose 
gray, ledgy shores rise from water far 
more blue and vivid than summer 
skies. Irom out the subdued green of 
these softly rounded, cedar-crowned 
heights gleam countless snow-white 
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houses, dazzling in the sunlight, while 
out of the blue waves rise scores of tiny 
islands, gravy and green and brown, like 
hits of mosaic in a bed of sapphire. 

If the tide is right, the steamer goes 
at once around the cape to Iamilton. 
If low, she must lie in Grassy Bay, off 
Ireland Point, and a steam-tug comes 
out to take off the passengers. Iere at 
the Point is Ifer Majesty’s dockyard, 
rising softly gray from the blue waters. 
It is harsh and ugly seen near to, but 
from the steamer it has the delicate 
tints of a water-color sketch. Ilere are 
the machine shops, grim and noisy, the 
piles of spars and cables, bolts and 
chains and anchors. Here, too, behind 
the cambre, or artificial breakwater, built 
by the convicts when Bermuda was a 
penal station, the North American 
Squadron lies a third of the year, of 
which the Blake is the flag-ship. But 
the most interesting object at the Point 
is the great Floating Dock,* the largest 
in the world, in which a huge man-of- 
war appears insignificant. Glimpses of 
all this we catch from the steamer. 
Later it will be one of the sights to Visit 
the dockyard, to be whisked over. one of 
the men-of-war by a young sailor, to 
peep into the awful gray interior of 
the huge dock, to visit, perchance, the 
cool, airy hospital farther back in the 
island, and the cedar-shaded cemetery 
where, from the hideous coffin-shaped 
stones covering the graves, one may read 
the inscription to the memory of officer 
and sailor, thrusting forward the de- 
ceased’s pitiful little standing in the 
world. 

Whether we first look upon Hamilton 
from the steamer, approaching in calm 
dignity, or, somewhat mixed with camp- 
chairs, make our initial bow from the 
deck of the little white and brown 
Triton, we shall find a crowd awaiting 
us. For, while our steamer was miles 
away, the news of our approach was sig- 
nalled over the islands, and pennants 


* This Dock was built in England in 1858, 
and towed across the Atlantic to Bermuda in 
1869. It is divided into 48 water-tight com- 
partments fitted with vaives worked from the 
upper deck, It contains 8 pumps, each of ten 
horse power, and the whole dock can be raised, 
lowered or careened as desired. Length, 381 
feet ; breadth, 123 feet ; depth, 75 feet. Total 
weight, 8,340 tons. 
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floating from St. David’s Head at the 
east, Gibbs’ ILill lighthouse at the west, 
the Governor’s at Mt. Langton, and 
from the dockyard have announced that 
we are coming. <A crowd of whites and 
blacks, soldiers and civilians, guests and 
natives, stand at the wharf to meet us, 
and to pass remarks, mercilessly critical, 
upon our more or less forlorn appear- 
ance. 

Up to a few months ago, when a 
steamer came to the dock, the water 
was too shallow to allow the passengers 
to land by means of the customary 
gangplank. It was one of the time- 
honored institutions of Bermuda to 
bridge the twenty-five or thirty feet of 
water by long spars, and to these, 
negroes (bound to be as slow as possible) 
lashed cross planks over which the pas- 
sengers walked ashore. Now a stone 
jetty runs out to deep water and the 
ordeal is soon over. 

One does not soon forget one’s first 
glimpse of Front Street. Its one row 
of white or dingy gray house-like build- 
ings, with two-story green or brown 
verandas, faces the harbor. On week 
days the heavy wooden shutters are 
thrown back from door and window, 
often serving as a blackboard for chalked 
advertisements of wares found within. 
The street is lively with a motley crowd 
of young and old, red-coats and sailors, 
Odd little two-wheeled donkey carts 
piled with produce fill the roads, and 
bright-faced offering their 
scanty store of fruit, eggs or vegetables, 


negresses, 


nod at one from under the verandas. 
Under the long corrugated-iron sheds 
extending along the wharves are bales 


and boxes of merchandise, up from 
Demerara, Turk’s Island or Jamaica, 
piles of Bermuda’s produce, groups of 
negroes at work or awaiting a job. This 
onaweek day. On Sunday, though the 
street seems lively on the approach of 
the steamer, the scene soon changes. 
The new arrivals are carried off by the 
hotel porters. The other guests go 
back to lunch wondering if there will be 
as good times with the neweomers as 
with the near and dear ones waved off 
last Thursday. The gray buildings hud- 
dle together as if for company. ‘Their 
modest little black signs seem ashamed 
of advertising their owners on Sunday. 
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The little rowboats and yachts farther 
down the harbor rise and fall with the 
waves and tug vainly at their anchors. 
The steamers and_ sailing vessels lie 
grim and silent at the wharves. Front 
Street is deserted. Perhaps one may 
see a party of red-coats strolling down 
the street with a bob-tailed dog at their 
heels, or a negro may be asleep on a 
pile of boxes under the sheds. ‘That is 
all. Bermuda is very good on Sunday ; 
no donkey rides, even among wicked 
hotel guests ; no telephoning after nine 
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A word about these soldiers. After 
the loss of the American colonies, the 
strategic importance of the island was 
at once increased. Vast sums of money 
have been expended on the defences, 
and since 1797 regular troops have been 
garrisoned here. Being within so short 
a sail of any United States port on 
the Atlantic, and midway between the 
British possessions in North Americ: 
and the West Indies, the islands would 
be of immense value to England in case 
of any trouble with this country ; hence 














The great floz 


o'clock, A.M. 3 no distributing of the 
mails that came in on the steamer, and 
for which one must wait until perhaps 
Monday noon. But at Prospect, the 
garrison, the regimental band plays after 
service for an hour on the green. We 
may go up there if we like, and listen 
to it in the shade of the cedars, and see 
the soldiers with their caps very much 
over one ear, and the odd little iron 
and wooden buildings used for bar- 
racks, that were built too late for the 
— war and sent to Bermuda in- 
stead, 





ating dock. 


the batteries and the martello towers, the 
presence of soldiers and marines, and 
the numerous forts, moat surrounded, 
which, with the dangerous outlying 
reefs and the torpedoes that could be 
quickly placed in the harbor, make this 
speck of land in mid-ocean one of the 
mother country’s strongest and most 
impregnable possessions. 

rom Prospect one has a glorious view 
of Hamilton, the islands in the sound, 
the faint gray curve of Ireland tipped 
with its grayer dockyard, and farther to 
the right the limitless expanse of ocean. 
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cil Chamber, and a small museum. 
There is also a trim little Post Office, 
a Mechanics’ Hall, and, besides the two 
hotels already named, the American and 
Windsor. The streets are laid out at 
right angles, and are shaded here and 
there with Pride-of-India trees, which 
are deciduous, but leaf out quickly in 
the spring in bright 












Front Street. 


Krom whatever 
point Hamilton is ap- 
proached, one great 
white building  sur- 
mounting terraced 
slopes beautiful with 
shrub and blossom 
meets the eye. This 
is the Hamilton, the 
largest hotel on the island. Down on 
the harbor on the Pitt’s Bay road, that 
leads out of Front Street, is the Princess. 
Both are American, the entire corps 
from proprietor to bell-boy coming from 
the States at the beginning of each sea- 
Each year these are crowded with 
tourists, for Bermuda’s genial winters 
draw to her shores hundreds of pleasure 
seekers and invalids. 

Hamilton is the larger of Bermuda’s 
two towns. Front Street is the princi- 
pal business thoroughfare, with shops 
that are quaint and interesting and car- 
rying remarkably good stocks when one 
considers the distance of the merchants 
from the source of supplies. Bermuda 
allows the world to send its treasures to 
her port, imposing a duty of only five 
per cent. ad yalorem, except on tobac- 
cos and liquors taxed specifically, and 
many articles are therefore cheaper than 
in the States. So that the woman visi- 
tor has the delights of shopping, on a 
small 


St. George. 


BON. 


scale, added to the drives, sails, 
picnics and dances which are part of 
the attractions at the Sunny Isles. 

The principal buildings are the ‘ Ses- 
sions Ilouse,” where is the Court Room, 
in which the assizes are held, and the 
Assembly Room above ; and the ** Pub- 
lic Buildings,’ containing Custom House, 
Colonial Office, Public Library, Coun- 









green foliage, and 
bear a fragrant 
lavender blossom. 
Many of these trees 
have died, so that 
with the exception 
of Cedar Avenue 
and a fair number 












Globe Hotel, St 


George's 


on Queen and Reid Streets, Hamilton 
may be considered almost shadeless. 
That a new tree could be planted seems 
never to have occurred to the inhabi- 
tants. 

To look at Bermuda’s curious forma- 
tion, one wonders that anything should 
flourish. It is the most northern coral 
group in the world, a great porous mass, 
hilly and jagged, cropping out every- 
where through the thin earth covering 
which is in itself mainly disintegrated 
coralline sand. The visitor who has 
been troubled with fears that the little 
island will sink into the sea some day 1s 
reassured at sight of its stable founda- 
tions. Even when told that Bermuda 
is in a state of subsidence, he feels that 
there is no necessity for a hurried de- 
parture. 

Dig anywhere through the rich, red- 
brown soil (not on an average more than 
two feet deep) and one comes to the 
coral foundation. The roads, hard, 
white, ringing under the horses’ hoofs, 
are graded levels of the coral rock, wind- 
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ing around or through the hills but 
seldom over them. ‘The buildings are 
also of the coral rock. When a Ber- 
mudian wishes to build a house, he 
slices off a portion of a hill, and there is 
his material, which he cuts into blocks 
and slabs for the walls and roof of his 
domicile. Though occasional flint-like 
strata are found which can only be re- 
moved by blasting, the greater part of 
the islands is so soft that the rock is 
easily cut with a hand-saw. White 
when first quarried, it turns gray on ex- 
posure to the air, and also very hard, so 
that there are scores of houses over two 
hundred years old better than when 
first built. Because of the grayness 
and to make the porous stone weather- 
proof, the houses are whitewashed once 
a year, roofs and all, the effects of which 
on a sunny day may be imagined. 
There is another reason for the white- 


wash. Bermuda has no springs nor 
rivers, wells sunk give only brackish 


water, so the rain is the only resource ; 
and these shining, white-topped houses, 
which Mark ‘Twain said look like large 
iced cakes, are the water traps of the 
island, except where large quantities 
are desired, when smoothed, inclined 
rock spaces, also whitewashed, aid in 
catching the precious fluid. 


The houses of Bermuda are usually 
low and square in shape, of one or two 
stories, with cool, ample rooms opening 
on either side of a wide hall. A veranda 
extends along the front, at least each 
end and a part facing the street being 
screened by green or brown shutters, 
affording a cool retreat in days of sum- 
mer. ‘The blinds of the house proper 
are in one piece, hung from the top, 
and pushed out, awning fashion, from 
the bottom. Few of the houses are 
papered. ‘lhe better class are cemented, 
inside and out, and the interiors of 
nearly all are whitewashed, which gives 
a cool, clean appearance, and is entirely 
satisfactory until one inadvertently leans 
up against them, when he is apt to carry 
away traces of the interior decoration. 
In many of the Bermuda homes there is 
a tendency to over-decoration, owing, 
no doubt, to the desire to hide the white 
walls ; but there are always quantities 
of flowers, daintily arranged, and after- 
noon tea is never more delightful than 
in one of these cool, airy rooms, with 
its fans and photographs and cushions, 
its sheer curtains at the window, from 
which one catches glimpses of blue 
waters, fields of lilies, palmetto clus- 
ters, and the flash of the redbird, that 
most beautiful of Bermuda’s songsters. 
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The old-time houses were built in the 
English fashion, of drawing-room on 
the second floor, so that one often goes 
upstairs before finding one’s hostess. 

These white houses of Bermuda are 
scattered all over the islands on the 
road or well back from it, fronting the 
thoroughfare or placed sidewise upon 
it, as if they had been dropped in a 
hurry and never put to rights. None 
are numbered, and as there can hardly 
be an east or west, north or south, desig- 
nated upon a road that goes in all direc- 
tions like a twisting brook, there is but 
one way of finding or directing one to a 
particular house, Each bears a name— 
Rose Banks, Eden Cottage, Clarendon, 
Olive Hill, and the like. 

What of the people who live in these 
white, trim houses? They are, of 
course, English, or the descendants of 
the English, and they speak very like 
the people of the Eastern States, though 
with sweeter voices, curtailing their r’s, 
broadening their a’s, and slipping over 
their syllables as quickly as possible. 
They are invariably well-bred and natur- 
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ally refined, hospitable, punctilious, and 
thoroughly wedded to their beloved 
island. In patriotism they out-Ierod 
Herod, but while intensely loyal to 
England and the Queen, have a warm 
regard for America. 

They take life easily ; no one hurries 
in Bermuda. There is no trace of the 
rush of American life. The Bermudian 
lady looks well after the ways of her 
household, calls punctiliously upon her 
friends, rejoices in cups of the cheering 
beverage at afterncon tea—dear to her 
heart—and, like woman-folk the world 
over, makes up in gossip what she lacks 
in opportunities for other things. Ter 
husband runs his business on a safe 
basis, goes as far as he can afford and 
no farther, dabbles a little in outside 
ventures like lily or onion growing, 
retains his love for his wife, cultivates 
the acquaintance of his children, and 
drifts on towards a serene and happy old 
age. If in or near Hamilton, they may 
go together in full dress to Bermuda's 
theatre, alittle wooden structure at Pros- 
pect, with whitewashed ceiling, board 
walls hung with painted medal- 
lions, and a roof that leaks. 
The officers and their wives 
form the company and present 
really creditable performances, 
which everyone enjoys to the 
tune of a dollar and a half a 
ticket. Or they may attend 
the races; Bermuda has her 
race-course. By a curious irony 
of fate the grass, which lan- 
guishes in other parts of the 
island, grows freely here, and 
with the clover spreads a thick 
mat over most of the track, 
while one’s knowledge of the 
race is rendered uncertain by a 
straggling grove of cedars 
which, with an onion patch, 
occupies the centre of the 
grounds. 

The younger 
may attend the weekly hops at 
the Hamilton I[otel, where the 
regimental band plays and 
where the young ladies are said 
to run frightful risks of catch- 
ing ‘scarlet fever ;” for here 
may be seen the army and 
naval officer in all his glory and 
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full uniform, the former some- 
times wearing spurs, which 
have a pleasing habit of rip- 
ping off flounces and other fur- 
helows from the ladies’ dresses. 

Of Bermuda’s fifteen thou- 
sand population, over eight 
thousand are negroes. ‘There 
is a strong race prejudice 
against them, but they seem 
superior to our own in many 
ways—intelligent, always 
polite, and with no dialect. 
Some are well-to-do, but even 
the poorest dwells in a neat 
little cottage that may at the 
worst need whitewash but is 
never squalid. One is inclined 
to ask, never finding rickety 
buildings, ‘* Where do the poor 
people live?” On Sunday it 
is impossible to find a ragged, 
unkempt negro child or adult. 
The poorest among them, 
whatever he may wear on week 
days, appears then in whole, 
clean habiliments. A few years 
back the Bermuda negro was 
quaint, credulous, and inter- 
esting. Ile was then, as he is 
now, farmer, fisherman, or skipper, but 
he did not aspire to copy his superiors. 
The negresses were fat and jolly, carry- 
ing huge burdens on their heads and 
wearing the gayest of turbans. Now 
they wear hats like white people, and 
consider themselves even more import- 
ant, in consequence of which in Ber- 
muda as elsewhere the servant problem 
has yet to be settled. The negroes only 
tuke advantage of the free schools, the 
white children being sent to private 
institutions on the island or abroad for 
education. 

The negroes have the same civil rights 
as the whites. Any man, whatever his 
color, owning real estate to the value of 
sixty pounds has the right of franchise. 
If he aspire to be an assemblyman he 
must own four times that amount. 
Bermuda has been a Crown colony 
since 1685, at which time the Bermuda 
Company expired. The Governor, ap- 
pointed by the Queen, holds office for six 
years. ‘There is a Council similarly ap- 
pointed for life, and the House of Assem- 
bly, consisting of thirty-six members, 
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elected every seven years four from each 
of the nine tribes into which the colony 
is divided. 

In religion, Bermuda inclines strongly 
to the Chureh of England, though there 
are also Wesleyan, Presbyterian, Method- 
ist. and Catholie organizations. Around 
most of the churches, pleasant, plain 
structures with whitewashed interiors, 
is the parish graveyard. They are well 
kept, with flowers and shrubs, but a 
walk among the great stone slabs that 
cover the vault-like tombs of whole fam- 
ilies dampens rather than awakens in- 
terest, for with few exceptions, outside 
the cemetery at Ireland Island these 
stones bear merely a number. Even in 
the old Devonshire churchyard, where 
the tombs have been filled these two 
hundred years, and where the old 
church, now unused, is covered with a 
tangle of passion-vine and ivy, it is only 
a disappointing number that one finds. 

Bermuda is fast losing her old-time 
quaintness. Twenty-five years ago the 
island was full of queer characters. In 
the out-of-the-way little spot was fostered 
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a race of sturdy, honest, frugal people, 
who erystallized into moulds that seem 
set and stiff beside our plastic Ameri- 
can customs. It is still the habit of 
writers to speak of the Sunny Isles in 
a manner half whimsical, half apolo- 
getic, seizing upon the oddities and pe- 
culiarities of individuals and thrusting 
them forward as types of the whole. 
This is often delightful reading, but it 
is not a true nor a fair picture of the 
Bermudian of to-day. The rapid influx 
of Americans during the last ten years 
has changed the old life, and the tourist 
whoexpects striking differences of speech 
and manner will be sadly disappointed. 
Ile may be invited upstairs to the draw- 
ing-room ; he may drink his afternoon 
tea from a century-old bit of china, in a 
room built two hundred years ago; he 
may look upon cedar-work wood, black 
with age, and old furniture, silver, cut 
glass and china that has been in the fam- 
ily for generations ; but the gentle lady 
who is his hostess will not appear to 
him quaint, unless invariable courtesy 
and refinement be quaintness. She may 
never have been off the islands, or at 
best have extended her little journey in 
the world only as far as Ilalifax (the 
general Mecca of Bermudians), but it is 
improbable that she will say or do any- 
thing that can be truthfully worked up 
into a striking oddity by the newspaper 
correspondent. 

In the remote portions of the islands 
(if there be a remote spot in Bermuda) 
it is true that an elusive and indescriba- 
ble flavor of the past clings to the modest 
homes and quiet-voiced people, seldom 
thrown with the changing and change- 
able Americans. At St. George's, too, 
one finds traces of the old time. The 
little town carries its years with dignity. 
It is unobtrusive, not to be visited hur- 
riedly if one would gather its true 
charm. ‘The streets, mere crooked al- 
leys, are always quiet; the stillness of 
Sunday is over everything ; there are a 
few soldiers standing in the market- 
place, a few ships in the harbor, and 
there may be a customer in one of the 
shops. ‘The merchants are lethargic, too ; 
if one amuses her by visiting the shops, 
they will in most instances stand polite- 
ly by and let her rummage about as she 
will. As for the old Globe Hotel, with 
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its two hundred years of service, a visitor 
after dark is so infrequent that one 
party appearing therein about nine 
o'clock one evening had to go away and 
after infinite trouble find lodgings else- 
where, because there was no one in at 
the Globe who had anything to do with 
its management. 

Aside from a small park with its curi- 
ous ‘*monkey puzzle” tree, its screw 
and date palms, and its monument to 
the memory of Sir George Somers, the 
only sight of the town is the rare old 
Church of St. Peter. A part was begun 
early in Bermuda’s history. It contains, 
among others, an immense mural tablet 
to the memory of a defunct governor, 
whose rule, ‘* to the uncontrollable grief 
of the inhabitants lasted but six years,” 
and whose virtues are recorded in twen- 
ty-six long lines. ‘There is also a silver 
communion service presented by William 
IlI., in 1684, which the old sexton 
guards carefully, but will show to the 
proper parties. 

Once the streets of St. George’s, 
now so dead, were crowded with eager 
men; the shops, now so dull, were 
scenes of life and trade ; the market- 
place, now so deserted, was alive with 
an excited crowd; the now empty 
wharves were piled high with merchan- 
dise, and negroes were busy loading the 
ships that filled the harbor. During 
our Civil War St. George’s had her day 
of glory when the ships running the 
blockade to Charleston, Savannah and 
Wilmington put into her ports for sup- 
plies; money accumulated rapidly in 
every one’s pocket, and the taverns 
and houses of the town could not hold 
the people within it. Now, St. George's 
looks from her quiet slopes across the 
harbor and out to sea, and dreams of 
the days that have been and can never 
be again. 

The distance from Ilamilton to St. 
George’s is about twelve miles, a delight- 
ful ride, but what ride or what road in 
Jermuda is not 2 Even the bare and 
rocky slopes of the military road on the 
south shore, with its hedge of wind- 
whipped oleanders, is not without charm, 
for through the stunted bushes and 
across the gray rock masses is the blue 
ocean casting white-crested waves Upon 
the purple shoals. A Bermuda road 1s 
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the most unconventional thing on earth, 
turning this way and that, so that it is 
impossible to tell what part of the com- 
pass one will face next. It is difficult 
to get one’s bearings, and the average 
visitor, from the first day of his stay to 
the last, is seldom sure whether he is 
riding over the North, South or Middle 
road. There are no sidewalks in Ber- 
muda, in town or out, except on Front 
Street ; every one walks in the road. 
Low stone walls take the place of fences, 
some whitewashed, but most left hap- 
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palmettos, or the stretches of sombre 
cedar with dull foliage and shaggy gray 
trunks. Here fiddle-wood trees flash 
the autumnal-like tints of their young 
growth; there huge cacti are seen, the 
night-blooming cereus twining sinuous 
arms to the tops of trees. A sudden 
turn, and the road leads through a cut 
in the rock, the walls of which rise 
cafion-like on either side, often green 
with closely growing maidenhair ferns ; 
or for some distances, oleanders waving 
graceful, pliant branches, make a fra- 
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pily to themseives and their own color- 
ing. Clothed in a mantle of pinkish, 
sun-tinted life-plant, with its nodding, 
bell-shaped flower, these gray old bound- 
aries add a color and a picturesqueness 
to the landscape that nothing could re- 
place. Along the roadside grow masses 
of scarlet lantana ablaze the year round, 
and the slopes are covered with its less 
brilliant cousin, the common sage with 
pinkish-lavender flowers. Clumps of 
aloes (the century plant), Spanish bayo- 
net and sago palm, and glimpses of 
wild oranges and lemons mix with the 


grant wall along the road, twenty feet 
high, and glowing with color from April 
to October. Then, too, there are clouds 
of feathery fennel, pinkish-purple wild 
geranium, the blue-eyed Bermudiana, 
the only flower on the island when dis- 
covered, and the flash of the golden-rod 
or the dandelion to make one think of 
home. In the private gardens are tropi- 
cal trees—tall palms, date and cocoanut, 
graceful bamboo, mahogany, tamarind 
and india-rubber, while banks of roses, 
Scotch heath, geraniums and other 
flowers, and hedges of hibiscus, always 
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in blossom, or the tender green of the 
pomegranate, with its fat, blood-red 
bloom, beautify many a charming 
ground. 

Yet Bermudais not asa whole, luxuri- 
antly nor even abundantly covered with 
vegetation. The prevailing tint of the 
islunds is gray. Were it not for a kind 
of vivid green clover and the life-plant, 
rank and common, Bermuda would 
seem barren enough, for the grass is 
scanty and seldom bright. As it is, one 
is always coming upon glimpses of dull 
green foliage and tawny and 
stretches of gray outcropping rocks. 

sut to some eyes, to those partial and 
prejudiced people who would not have 
the Sunny Isles different from what 
they are, this very grayness is one of 
their charms. No color could blend so 
beautifully with the blue of the water, 
no water could be so beautifully blue. 
This a feature that disappoints not the 
most carping critic. Under clear skies 
or gray it is alike rich in color, shading 
at times from the deepest indigo to ul- 
tramarine, to turquoise blue, to delicate 
apple green, up to the cream of the 
sand. Purple patches show where the 
coral shoals rise near the surface, and 
here and there, before the wind or un- 
der the shadow of a cloud, will glisten 
opaline or amethystine tints as if the 
jewels of the world had been melted in 
au gigantic crucible and poured out, a 
glimmering flood. 

Out in that wonderful water are Ber- 
muda’s sea gardens—the reefs outlying 
her shores for many miles. One may 
look down in the clear water upon coral 
shoals as rich in color as ever a land gar- 
den was. ‘There purple sea fans spread 
lacy forms; black sea rods wave ; sea 
weeds in bronze, yellow, pink, brown, 
and every shade of red creep up between 
the brainstone and other coral; sea anem- 
ones move delicate tentacles; sponges 
grow, and strange and beautiful fish, 
like sprites of the under world, dart in 
and out. Seemingly suspended between 
earth and sky the little boat rocks on 
the waves, and the pilot with hook and 
cutter works away at whatever one fan- 
cies. The appropriative visitor may, 
and generally does, go back with a boat- 
load of spoils, to discover later that it is 
easier to get them than to find a place 
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for them. On account of their saline 
odor, it is impossible to leave them in 
one’s room; to hang from the window 
is to court speedy annihilation from out- 
raged neighbors ; to leave them out of 
doors is to have them carried off by 
the wrong party after they are well de- 
odorized. There is nothing to do but 
give them to the negro pilot to clean and 
return to you—if he does not forget it. 

Out in these wonderful waters, too, 
the lover of angling finds plenty to oc- 
cupy his time, and fish to reward his 
patience. Ifere the lover of boating 
passes many a delightful hour in the 
safe, deep-keeled yachts managed by in- 
teresting, sea-wise skippers. On the 
shores one gathers shells and coral, or 
high on the gray rocks watches the tide 
come in. 

Yet life in the Sunny Isles is not one 
unalloyed delight. It has its disad- 
vantages and its drawbacks. ‘The most 
enthusiastic visitor must grumble at the 
winds, which are high and- frequent, and 
one must own that nowhere can the skies 
dissolve into sudden and unexpected 
showers so easily as in Bermuda. For 
half an hour the rain comes down in 
torrents, the streets are deserted, the 
hibiscus blossoms droop forlornly, and 
then, lo! a clear space in the heavens— 
sunshine, and twenty minutes later one 
can walk out, dry shod, with only an 
occasional milky pool standing in the 
depressions of the road and the twink- 
ling drops falling from the Pride-of- 
India trees to remind one that there has 
been a shower. 

One defect not so easily overcome is 
the dampness of the island. Theoreti- 
cally, Bermuda has one of the most 
equable climates in the world, the ther- 
mometer never falling below fifty nor 
rising above eighty-six ; but the changes 
are sudden, the evenings damp and cool, 
except in the summer, when the damp- 
ness Increases and renders the heat more 
oppressive than a higher temperature 1n 
a dryer climate. It also causes much 
damage from mold, rust and spotting. 
The little red ant in infinite numbers 1s 
on hand, prepared to find a single grain 
of sugar on the top of the highest build- 
ing, and flies and mosquitoes are some- 
what over-busy. The beds are canoplet 
with netting, which alone insures an 
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uninterrupted night’s rest, as no screens 
are used at doors or windows. 

Another little creature is fond of fore- 
ing hiscompany upon you—the Bermuda 
flea. As the season advances he grows 
more and more aggressive, until the 
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muda’s chief industry. It is a poor little 
island and always must be. Much money 
is needed in preparing the land, constant 
refertilizing is necessary, and often an 
entire crop is ruined by a heavy gale, or 
a wind laden with destructive salt spray. 











View from Gibbs 


visitor is driven to desperation—and 
pennyroyal. ‘There are cockroaches, too, 
and snails, unpleasant to look at and 
disastrous to vegetation. But as an off- 
set, there are no frogs, and there never 
was a snake on the islands, so that 
young ladies can picnic peacefully. 
Mention has been made of Bermuda’s 
scanty soil. For this reason only a com- 
paratively small portion of the islands 
isunder cultivation. ‘T'o stand at Gibbs’ 
Hill Lighthouse and look down from the 
top of its two hundred and twenty-five 
feet of slender, tapering tower upon the 
beautiful view below, one sees the gray- 
green islands in their blue ocean setting, 
the sombre cedar slopes, the white wind- 
ing roads, the gleaming houses, and 
here and there, like squares of brocade 
or tapestry stretched upon the ground, 
the tiny fields of lilies, onions, and_po- 
tatoes, the raising of which forms Ber- 


Hill Lighthouse. 


Formerly tobacco was raised, but that 
has long since been abandoned. ‘The 
Bermuda cedar was utilized in ship- 
building, but the demand for this has 
gone by ; so now, potatoes, onions, lilies, 
tomatoes, and arrowroot are Bermuda’s 
chief source of revenue. Thanks to her 
genial climate, this produce has been sent 
into the New York market six weeks 
earlier than from the South. But Ber- 
muda must have a care. Florida, every 
year more productive, grows every year 
a more dangerous rival. With the open- 
ing of the vast belts below the frost line 
a disaster menaces the fruit and vegeta- 
ble growers of the Sunny Isles. 

Perhaps some new venture, some ex- 
periment like that of lily culture, may 
help solve the approaching difficulty. 
The lily raising was the happy thought 
of an American, General Hastings, a 
United States army officer, who married 
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a niece of the late ex-President Hayes, 
and whose charming home ‘‘ Sonci”’ is 
one of the most attractive on the islands. 
Ten years ago only a few lilies grew in 
private gardens, until General Hastings 
began raising them in quantities, and 
now, beside the trim cottage of the 
negro, or the home of the well-to-do 
white Bermudian, one finds these beau- 
tiful flowers in patches a few feet square 
up to fields of ten acres. The air is 
heavy for weeks with the fragrance of 
the white, full-throated blossoms, which 
are too common to be prized, and bud, 
bloom, wither and die, unnoticed. Ex- 
cept the comparatively small number 
sent to the States before Easter, the 
flowers are never gathered. The bulb 
alone is the object of culture, bringing, 
according to size, from twenty to ninety 
dollars per thousand. Often side by 
side with the lily-field, wafting a fra- 
grance somewhat different but quite as 
strong, is the onion, which unpretend- 
ing little vegetable has carried Bermu- 
da’s name to half the globe. 

Almost every thing in the line of 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, grows 
easily in Bermuda, except apple and 
pear trees, but the banana is the only 
fruit always obtainable. With flowers, 
Bermuda is a genial foster-mother, and 
gladly nourishes these most beautiful 
things of earth. Begonias, callas, ge- 
raniums, and many others grow out of 
doors the year round, never out of 
bloom, the violet is blue with flowers 
half the year, the morning glory is a 
day glory in the Sunny Isles, and the 
roses are legion. 

With so small a number of exported 
articles, it was hard lines for the little 
islands when the changes in the tariff 
laws increased so heavily the duties 
upon Bermuda produce. The islands, 
exporting a half million dollars worth a 
year, import three times that amount, 
seven-eighths of which money goes to 
the United States; in return for which 
we impose a duty of forty per cent. on 
every barrel of potatoes or box of onions 
she sends us. 

Living in Bermuda is expensive so 
far as food products are concerned. 
Kggs are cheap at thirty-six cents a 
dozen, and butter at forty cents : 


— 


pound, milk is twelve cents a quart, 
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and meat about twenty-four cents 2 
pound. Just why eggs are so high is 


somewhat puzzling, for hens seem to 
be quite prominent in town and coun- 
try, and a speckled biddy, tied by one 
foot to a stake and surrounded by her 
interesting family, is a common sight. 
As for the Bermuda rooster, he is abso- 
lutely irrepressible, his shrill cock-a-doo- 
doo ascending night and day to the 
heavens. That milk and butter should 
he high no one who has seen a Bermuda 
cow will wonder. She has a lean and 
hungry look, and vainly tries to derive 
satisfactory sustenance from the scanty 
herbage. A lean cow, a dejected look- 
ing donkey, and a scrubby goat, are 
features of every Bermuda landscape. 
The donkey comes originally from 
Turk’s Island, where there is nothing 
for him to eat but salt, to Bermuda 
where there is not much but coral. He 
is little but mighty, and given to vocal 
exhibitions that bring the alarmed 
visitor to the window. The Bermudian 
scorns him, but tourists ride after him 
with enthusiasm the first week of their 
stay, in the shabby little carts, and 
always at some stage of the donkey 
mania have their pictures taken under 
a palmetto tree in the park. 

The Bermudian tourist goes through 
the regulation round of sights and 
pleasures, religiously ; the rides, sails, 
dances, the visits to bay and cave and 
building. ‘There are not many, and in 
a short time he feels that there is noth- 
ing more to see. Unfortunately, few 
take advantage of the fine roads for that 
most agreeable exercise and profitable 
pleasure — walking. The — pedestrian 
will appreciate Bermuda, and he will 
find a charm that no one else can know. 
Alone, on bright days, with the fresh 
sea-breeze quickening the air, and the 
sun calling forth a radiance from the 
blue waters, he revels in the picturesque 
glimpses and soft colorings, climbs the 
cliffs, follows the shores, explores the 
islands ; he listens to the mellow call of 
the redbird, learns to love the winding, 
flower-bordered roads, the cool stretches 
under the cedars where the life-plant 
grows rank and common out of the 
sun ; and above all, in the little children 
trudging along the way, the old ne- 
gresses carrying home their fagot ol 

















oleander on their backs, and the easy- 
going laborer in the field, he studies 
life six hundred miles away from other 
life, and finds it very interesting. 

And if he can know another pleasure, 
less easy to attain, he may count himself 
fortunate—a visit to some of the old 
mansions scattered over the islands. 
They seem shy and retiring behind their 
palmetto clusters, like the gentlewomen 
within. In the memory of one who is 
so fortunate as to be a visitor there, the 
recollection of the cup of tea taken in 
one of those spacious, old-fashioned 
drawing-rooms will be among the most 
delightful memories of Bermuda. For 
there will be the tea. ‘Trouble, sickness, 
anxiety, business may be there, but hos- 
pitality is strong in the breast of the 
Bermuda housewife, and the tea or glass 
of wine or milk punch is sure to be 
forthcoming. The latter beverage is 
distinctly Bermudian, as is also the 
cassava ple, without which Christmas 
would not be Christmas. 

Jermuda has had her days of super- 
stition, of oppression, of suffering, like 
the rest of the world. The shadow of 
witchcraft rested upon her for a time, 
and on the north shore is a rock which 
still bears the name of Ducking Stool, 
where haplessold women were summarily 
treated, and the archives record instances 
of still greater cruelty, even to putting 
to death of some unfortunates. 

There were days of slavery, too, but 
in all England’s colonies the practice 
was abolished in 1834. In the building 
of the dockyard, when Bermuda became 
anaval station, convict labor was sub- 
stituted for that of slaves, and from 
1848 to 1863 Lreland and Boaz Islands 
were penal stations. Stories are still 
told of the days when these hundreds of 
desperadoes were confined in the prison- 
ships, and of the terror when they some- 
times ** broke hulks ” and were at large 
for days. But these convicts were sent 
out to do certain work, and were never 
discharged on the islands, and in 1863 
Bermuda ceased receiving them at all. 

There have been sad days when the 
shadow of death fell upon the islands ; 
when along those white and winding 
Bermuda roads and under that burning 
blue sky pestilence stalked, and small 
squads of men followed a cart contain- 
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ing the remains of a yellow-fever victim 
hurried to a quick interment. Four 
times has the dreadful visitation come 
upon the islands, the disease never, 
however, originating there. The last 
epidemic was in 1864, when St. George’s 
Was in an overcrowded, filthy condition, 
owing to the blockade runners. Now, 
with her naturally healthful climate. 
her cleanly condition, and her strict 
quarantine regulations, it is not likely 
that the disease will reappear. 

There is an indescribable charm about 
the Sunny Islands; but the last evening 
comes. We look down at the road. 
Ilow white it is in the moonlight! Up 
at Mt. Langton shines a single star of 
light, and a row of lights at Prospect 
mark the soldiers’ barracks. The wind 
brings odors of lily and oleander, and the 
rose-bushes sway slightly at the head of 
the terrace. Now and then the shrill 
crow of a cock or the bray of the irre- 
pressible donkey keep us from too melan- 
choly reflection which the soft playing 
of the harper on the front portico might 
engender. But by-and-by the harper 
plays his last air and goes away. The 
trunks are brought down and piled in 
brown heaps in the hall, and however 
anxious we may be to go, we cannot for- 
get that this is our last night in the 
Sunny Isles ; and when, if ever, shall we 
see them again ? 

Thursday comes. ‘There is the laugh- 
ing, hand-shaking crowd on the wharf 
as usual, but we are on the wrong side 
of the gang-plank this time. <A_ bell 


rings. Our friends go ashore. The 
steamer throbs, pulsates, starts. We 


are off! And slowly out of the harbor 
we go, a last glimpse of old Front Street 
and our friends, and we have rounded 
the cape, and they are lost to view. 
Then out into the great sound, out of 
Grassy Bay, down the whole length of 
the gray-green islands, through the 
north channel, and we are standing out 
to sea. At the stern we watch the 
green fade to gray and the gray to a 
shadowy blur on the horizon, that trem- 
bles a moment on the rim of the world 
and is lost to sight. We have come 
away from Bermuda the Beautiful, and 
crawling waves of the ocean lie between 
us and the Sunny Isles. 
Mary E. CuHi.p. 
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A WORKING WOMAN. 


IPON a silken couch she lies, 
In cold and splendid rest ; 
The coffin-sleep is in her eyes, 


The jewels’ graceful golden stems 
Have blossomed in her hair : 

A gleaming casket full of gems 

Was found for her to wear. 


The lilies on her breast. 
No trace of toil this solemn light 
Permits a glance to see ; 
IIer folded hands are trim and_ white 
As waxen flowers could. be. 












A WORKING WOMAN. 





The wealth for which another strives 
Obeyed her softest breath ; 

Enough to feed a hundred lives 
Adorns the bed of death. 


But, Toiler, not with frowning gaze 
The stately hearse pursue ; 


Though reared in dainty words and ways, 


This one was one of you. 


She toiled, through mingled night and day, 
‘Mid careless praise and scorn, 

To walk erect the lofty way 
In which her life was born. 


She toiled, with Honor throned above, 
And Duty at her side, 

To recompense a mother’s love 
And feed a father’s pride. 


She toiled, as round her thrilling form 
The reckless passions stood, 

To scathless keep, through sun and storm, 
Grod’s smile, true womanhood. 


She toiled to reap, as faithful wife, 
The harvest Love had sown, 

And draw to her another life, 

And bend to it her own. 
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She toiled that all the childhood-blooms 
Thrown to her from on high, 

Might some day shed their sweet perfumes 
In gardens of the sky. 


She toiled to kindle Comfort’s flame 
In garrets of distress ; 

And oft to gloomy haunts she came, 
That sorrow might be less. 


She toiled for you, O toiling one, 
And all hearts here below 

An hundred thousand ways that none 
But God may ever know. 


So to entwine the hearts of worth 
Be these true words the strands : 
Not all the labor of the earth 
Is done by hardened hands. 


WiLL CARLETON. 





































UST where the envel- 
oping blue fringe of 
the Mediterranean 
meets the still bluer 
sky, far out in the 
Bay of Naples, lies a 

: brown mass, between 

4 heaven and earth ; 
this sombre spot in 

‘ the midst of the rainbow colors of the 
bay is Capri, ‘‘ the island of the goats.” 
It well deserves its name, for it rises ab- 
ruptly from the sea until its summit, 
Monte Solaro, towers to the height of 
two thousand feet in a straight line from 
the waves below. Its picturesque out- 
lines, which are strongly marked against 
the background of sky and water, gave 
to Jean Paul the suggestion of a sphinx; 
to another imaginative traveler the fig- 
ure of arecumbent lion. Yet, although 
the island is barren in appearance and 
steep in outline, it supports about five 
thousand inhabitants, including two 
small towns, Capri and Anacapri. ‘The 
natives of the island are not dependent, 
however, upon its products wholly for 
support, although they produce great 
quantities of fruit, oil, and excellent red 
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and white wines, besides being great 
fishermen and divers for coral. The 
great source of income comes from the 
travelers who flock to the island yearly 
in an unending procession. 

Nature always intended Capri to be a 
pleasure resort ; its only history down to 
this century has contained nothing else. 
In the days of the Roman Emperors its 
beauties were well known. Augustus 
founded here palaces, baths, and aque- 
ducts, and later Tiberius, the solitary 
legendary figure of the island, erected 
here twelve villas in honor of the twelve 
gods in the principal parts of the island. 
But from the time of the Roman Em- 
perors until the present century, Capri 
was deserted by history-making gentry. 
Not until 1803, during the Napoleonic 
wars, did Capri spring again into promi- 
nence before the world, when it was 
captured by the English under Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, who fortified its naturally 
strong strategic points, and converted it 
into a miniature Gibraltar. Sir Hudson 
Lowe, who was Napoleon’s jailer after- 
ward at St. Helena, was commandant of 
the island; but in 1808 the island was 
recaptured by the French, and the name 
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Main Harbor 


of Capri sank inte oblivion, to be re- 
vived in later years as a resort of the 
most general pleasure-seeking age in the 
history of the world. 

The attractions of Capri, despite its 
small size, are numerous and interest- 
ing. From its first approach, and at 
every point, it is picturesqueness itself ; 
its principal landing place, the Marina 
Grande, one of the only two available 
spots where the steamers 
and small boats can put 
ashore their passengers, is 
a sandy beach lying sur- 
rounded by steep, rough 
walls of enveloping hills. 
At this sheltered nook on 
the north side of the island 
are clustered several small 
hotels and fishermen’s 
huts ; a small stone wharf 
juts out into the little bay, 
but by no means far 
enough to afford a landing 
for the Neapolitan steam- 
ers. The inhabitants 
would rise up and _ tear it 
down if it did, for it 





Italian oarsman, who rows standing 


would deprive them of their great source 
of revenue in landing passengers. 

The little town of Capri, which is the 
capital of the island, lies several hun- 
dred feet above the Marina Grande, con- 
nected by a very steep path which runs 
directly up the mountain side, and by a 
broad carriage road which winds along 
in front of numerous little hotels and 
past the ancient Church of St. Costanzo, 
with antique columns, one 
of the oldest churches in 
southern Italy. In the 
middle of the day, when 
the sun is shining with 
that intense brilliancy 
which seems peculiar to 
southern Italy, both paths 
are destitute of shade, and 
the reflection from the 
whitewashed buildings 
makes the dusty ride far 
from pleasant to the trav- 
eler. Here lies the town 
of Capri, in the saddle 
which connects the point 
of Lo Capo with the 
towering height of Monte 
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Solaro. Below the summit of 
this latter mount are two lower 
hills, St. Michele and Casti- 
glione, the first crowned with 
ancient ruins and the other 
with a castle in picturesque 
dilapidation. The town was 
built in this rather inconve- 
nient, inaccessible position in 


the fifteenth century, when 
the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to desert the older 


Capri which lay in the Marina 
below, in consequence of the 
repeated raids of the Moham- 
medan pirates. 

The pre-historic man prob- 
ably reached the island of 
Capri with less expense than 
does the modern traveler, for 
the island was then a part of 
the peninsula of Sorrento ; 
the intervening link has been 
swept away by some convul- 
sion of nature. ‘The pleasant- 
est and easiest way of to-day 
to reach Capri is by the mail 
steamer of the ‘* Societd Napo- 
letana di Navigazione,” which 
runs daily between Naples and the 
island. ‘There is no attempt made to 
make a landing place at Sorrento, where 
we joined the steamer ; s0 we were rowed 
out in hotel boats to meet the vessel, 
each hotel having its name mounted on 
a post in the bow of the boat. We could 
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Odd bits by the way. 


not procure tickets for the trip in an or- 
thodox manner on the shore, but were 
compelled to get them from a floating 
ticket office which was constructed on a 
little boat half a mile out in the bay. 
Ilere we had a characteristic Italian 
experience, which we suspected as soon 
as we approached this mari- 
time ticket office. Jnedeker 
stated that the fare from 
Sorrento to Capri and return 
was ten franes, but the man 
in the little floating ticket 
office said that it was four- 
teen frances. It was an ideal 
place for a swindle, for the 
steamer was approaching in 
the distance, and there was 
no one to whom to appeal for 
authority on the subject. 
The agent insisted that we 
must have our tickets before 
we would be allowed to row 
to meet the steamer, now 
rapidly swinging in. It is 
true that an American with 
such intentions would have 
remained on shore and would 
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have demanded probably about thirty 
frances for the trip, but the Italian mind, 
although not so aspiring in its swind- 
ling propensities, is far more constant 
and picturesque at the work, so that 
nearly everything costs from one-third 
to one-half more than Baedeker sets down 
in his excellent guide books, unless the 
traveler is ever ready for arow.  Brig- 
ands have disappeared in Italy simply 
through the production of a much easier 
and more profitable form of robbery. 
This little mail steamer contained 
many excellent devices to gather the 
francs of the unwary traveler. There 
were the beautiful olive boxes of Sor- 
rento, inlaid with pretty mosaic work of 
that style which brought back mem- 
ories of the ** whatnots” of our grand- 
mothers’ parlors. ‘Then there were the 
*‘chianti” sellers, who were anxious to 
force upon the traveler their little 
bottles covered with wickerwork, filled 
with this weak wine which takes the 
place of drinking water in Italy. Musi- 
clans were on board who played with 
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that beauty and dash which only Ital- 
ians can acquire; there were three 
guitar players on our boat who sang 
and played most brilliantly. Their ren- 
dering of the song ‘‘ Margarita,” a 
jerky, swinging song somewhat on the 
plan of our own catchy street melodies, 
was unique ; one of the musicians was 
an excellent grotesque comedian, and 
his acting and singing of the song were 
most capital and well worthy of the 
soldi which he gathered in. 

This song, so named in honor of 
the beloved queen of Italy, was the 
lament of an Italian lover on the sad 
treatment he received from his sweet- 
heart ; he bursts into grief at the end 
of each verse in the following graphic 
Italian : 

**Margari, 

’e perzo a salvatore ! 

Margari, 

Ma l’onmo é cacciatore ! 

Margari, 

Num ce aje corpa tu ! 

Chello ch’ ébatto e fatto ; nun ne parlammo 


echiu !” 
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Another distraction of this short but 
interesting journey was the presence of 
the various hotel runners advocating 
the claims and charms of the various 
hotels on the island. In our case we 
found that the hotel runner was the 
portiere at the hotel when we arrived ; 
he was the waiter at the dining table, the 
cashier when we settled our accounts, 
and apparently the proprietor ; for all 
we know, he may have been the cook. 

The first stop that the steamer makes 
at the island of Capri is at the entrance 
of the famous ‘‘ blue grotto” under the 
lee of the high mountain wall, which, 
despite its steepness, comes down to the 
water’s edge in terraces covered with 
olive trees. Ilere the steamer simply 
stops; the shore shows no evidence of 
the existence of the entrance to any 
hidden cavern. ‘The only thing which 


attracts the eye is a stream of boats 
which pour out from one spot on the 
edge of the shore, which we naturally 
select as being probably the entrance to 
Each small boat is manned 


the grotto. 








ey 


by a vigorous Italian oarsman who rows 
standing up in his boat, facing the bow 
or stern indiscriminately, and making 
very rapid progress. ‘The water is full 
of red coral, and the sea is brightened 
with gayly colored sea stars and jelly- 
fish. We find that the entrance of the 
grotto is hidden by a projecting cliff ; it 
is low and dark, being scarcely three 
feet in height, so that we were com- 
pelled to sit in the bottom of the boat 
in order to enter the cavern. There is 
a low ceiling for about twenty feet, 
which, as the boat scrapes along its roof, 
produces a smothering sensation. Sud- 
denly we are released and float into a 
dark mysterious region which seems in- 
definite in size. In a second or two 
there is a flash of blue light, growing 
stronger and stronger as the eye becomes 
accustomed to the gloom; everything 
seemed covered with the bluest shade of 
blue ; even the air seemed to be blue. 
The effect is indescribable at first and 
completely dazzling to the eye. The 
roof of the cavern lies forty feet above 

















us in an uncertain light, while the water 
is forty feet deep. The effect in the 
water is as magical as in the air, for the 
water seems to have the power of pro- 
ducing a beautiful silver coating. One 
of the boatmen leaps into the water to 
show the effect upon his naked body, 
and looks like a frosted silver merman. 
It is an uncanny sensation. We seem 
afloat on a blue river Styx. 

It has always been an interesting prob- 
lem to understand how this blue effect 
isproduced. It is explained at a glance ; 
at certain times of the day the sun 
shines into the entrance of this cavern 
in such a way that 
its light is reflected 
directly through the 
grotto from the sur- 
face of the water, 
and the water being 
intensely blue gives 
to the sunlight this 
glorious shade. I 
noticed that the 
sunlight did not 
come in merely at 
the hole through 
which we entered, 
but that in fact the 
most of it came in, 
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under the water, at other points where 
the surface of the rock ran down only 
two oer three feet into the water, and 
there: was a communication for sea and 
sunlight for many feet along the front 
of the cave. <A good diver could enter 
the grotto by diving down in the seé 
outside and coming up under the rock. 

On the right-hand side of the grotto 
are the ruins of an ancient landing 
place shown by the broken steps still 
existing. This staircase, now closed at 
the upper end, undoubtedly formed the 
entrance from the mainland by which 
the grotto was reached from that villa 
of Tiberius, the 
ruins of which still 
exist on the prom- 
ontory above. This 
grotto was known to 
the ancients but fell 
into oblivion in the 
middle ages, and 
was re-discovered 
for general travel 
in 1826, although it 
is known now that 
Addison visited it 
in the eighteenth 
century, and there 
are records of several 
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visits in the seventeenth century. ‘There 
are several other grottos in Capri, the 
existence of which has given rise to the 
ignorant belief among the natives that 
the island of Capri is built on pillars. 
On the eastern shore is the grotto of the 
Stalactites, sometimes known as the 
‘‘ white grotto; ” on the southern coast 
lies the ‘* green grotto ;” there are also 
one or two others. ‘They are worth 
visiting, if the traveller has the time to 
make the giro or voyage around the 
island in a rowboat, but none of them 
has the degree of brilliancy or beauty 
that is seen in the ‘* blue grotto.” 

Our visit to the blue grotto was largely 
marred by the outrageous behavior of 
the boatmen. These men have become 
so accustomed to handling large num- 
bers of travellers that they are anxious to 
get the passengers into the boats, into 
the grotto, and back to the steamer in 
the shortest 
time possi- 
ble, seem- 
ingly for- 
getting that 
they are 
sarrying 
human be- 
ings; in con- 





the trav- 
ellers are 
hustled into the little craft, no more 
than two in each boat being allowed to 
visit the grotto. Because we were un- 
fortunate enough to be in the last boat- 
load to leave the grotto, we 
found that the prow of our 
craft was seized by the diver 
who had given the exhibition 
to show the silvery effect of 
the water; he clung to the 
boat, and the boatmen refused 
to row; they explained their 
action by stating that none 
of the party had given the 
diver anything for his trouble, 
and he intended to hold our 
boat there until we settled fer 
the entire party, although we 
were strangers to the others, 
and had entered into no 
agreement to do anything of 
the kind. The diver wanted 
three frances, which was little 


In the bottom of the boat. 


sequence, 
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Each boat is manned by a vigorous Italian oarsman. 


enough considering the trouble to which 
he had been put; but to be caught to 
all intents and purposes by one’s throat 
and compelled to pay this levy without 
any benefit of having given it voluntarily 
was most exasperating. We would have 
given him gladly the three francs had 
he behaved decently, but being forced 
in this way we determined not to yield, 
and so tossed a two-frane piece on the 
little cliff on which he was standing, 
and gave the boat a sudden push, and 
by a sudden show of displeasure fright- 
ened the boatmen into rowing us from 
the cavern. Such roughness and brutal- 
ity in treatment destroyed a large part of 
thecharm of the trip. A far better way to 
see the grotto is to row here from Capri, 
when the cavern is not crowded with 
shouting, expostulating boatmen that are 
struggling with each other like demons. 
In fact, the average traveller to Capri 
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Outside the blue grotto 


simply opens the beautiful book of Na- 
ture and reads the title-page, ignoring 
the subject matter beyond entirely. But 
this is the way Europe is covered by 
the average modern tourist. To see 
Capri aright one must stay on the island 
for at least a week. 
Somewhat tired and hun- 
gry from our experiences we 
reach, in a few minutes, the 
Marina Grande; here we 
found the rest of the natives 
who swarmed in boats to land 
the passengers. The landing 
at Capri has long been famous 
for the extortionate rough- 
ness of its inhabitants, but in 
late years this has been soft- 
ened down; but the Caprians 
are still anxious to do any- 
thing by which in any possi- 
ble way they can have excuse 
for demanding soldi. As is 
generally the case in Italy, the 
women are the most persist- 
ent and most extortionate, 
although fortunately they are 
not met with until we reach 
dry land. Their business con- 
sists in selling red coral with 
which the neighboring seas 
abound, and carrying lug- 
gage. The business-like 
shrewdness shown by these 
women in selling coral is well 
worth a study by the keenest 
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American business man. 
‘They are able to read the 
slightest hesitation on the 
part of the intending pur- 
chaser, and if this unfor- 
tunate victim shows the 
slightest inclination to buy 
their wares, or even ex- 
presses any approbation, 
they stiffen their prices 
many hundred per cent. 
They are not only bull 
operators, but they know 
how to sell to advantage on 
a falling market; their 
methods are somewhat as 
follows, being changed of 
course to suit the exigencies 
of the occasion. They offer 
asmall quantity of red coral 
for a franc. If they do 
not succeed in this they offer about five 
times as much for five francs, and grad- 
ually drop, with the greatest relent- 
ing, to three frances, not hesitating for 
a moment to go back to the original 
price should a new customer happen 
alongside. Finally, they will probably 
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Only photograph ever 


sell to some lady of the party this 
quantity of coral for three francs. Then 
they show their good business sagacity, 
for, while the unfortunate lady is con- 
gratulating herself on her ability to cope 
with the Italian salesman, the coral 
vender will turn to some other lady of 
the party and offer her a still larger 
amount of somewhat better coral, which 
she has not shown before, for probably 
two franes ; and before she gets through 
she will sell the same amount for a frane, 
or even She the first cus- 
tomer’s bargain as establishing the mar- 
ket price for the commodity, and then 
apparently sells out at a great loss to 
this unfortunate customer’s friends. 
The sensation of this unfortunate lady 
was somewhat like that of the operator 
in Wall Street who buys stock at sixty 
and sees it offered to his companions at 
twenty, before he has had a chance to 
pay for it. 

The other business done by these 
women is performed in an equally 
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capable manner; it is that of carrying 
the luggage of the passengers up the 
steep, dusty road in the broiling sun to 
the various hotels. One trunk that an 
American expressman would have de- 
manded assistance to carry down from 
a third-story room was seized by one of 
these women, put quickly on her head 
and carried up the hill at a gait that com- 
pelled the photographer of our party to 
run in order to keep up long enough to 
catch asnap shot of hercumbersome load. 

The most striking interior at Capri is 
possibly the dining-room of the ** Albergo 
Pagano.” This room, with its fantastic 
decorations, is one of the most unique 
dining-rooms in the world. Capri hav- 
ing been the home of artists for many 
vears, many of these travelling geniuses 
have left on the walls of this quaint lit- 
tle mountain inn brilliant and grotesque 
samples of their work. The entire sur- 
face of the walls of the room is covered 
with these decorations ; some of it quaint 
and pretty, some of it in its attempted 








grandeur being laughably burlesque. 
On one door is Cupid riding a donkey, 
his little head peering out quaintly be- 
tween the donkey’s ears, while in the 
background are seen the mountains and 
the sunlit shores of Capri. Over this 
door are the following convivial lines, 
done by some German artist : 
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‘Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebe lang.” 
Above this inscription stretches a thick 
grapevine, from some bunches of which 
a saucy, half-naked youngster is squeez- 
ing the juice into a wine cup ; while at 
his feet, dangling a mandolin, sits an- 
other little figure serenading a little 
angel who is looking admir- 
ingly from the window above. 
Here and there are powerfully 
drawn silhouettes of different 
artists and visitors, scattered 
over the wall without regard 
to position or fitness ; while 
at the end of the room a dis- 
tant view of the shore of Capri 
is painted, which the engrav- 
ings of twenty-five years ago 


have made so familiar. At 
the other end of the room 
two different views of the 


town of Capri are outlined on 
the wall, in each of which the 
hotel is portrayed proml- 
nently in the foreground, 
including the famous often 














painted palm tree which 
stands in the garden. Around 
the door leading to the sub- 
tropical gardens some stray- 
ing artist has sketched a stair- 
ease, Which he felt had been 
forgotten by the medizval 
architect ; he has filled it with 
“brownies” that would do 
credit to the pencil of their 
brilliant American delineator 
and biographer. On the 
table will be seen that sight 
so distinctive of southern 
Europe, the bottle of wine 
at every place. This unique 
Hotel Pagano is situated in a 
very romantic part of Capri. 
Its little balcony gives a 
pretty view of the sea and 
the distant Italian shore, 
while the simple white out- 
lines of the buildings show 
what can be done in the 
management of simple 
straight white walls that are 
so effective artistically and 
give a decided oriental look 
to the town which accords 
well with its sub-tropical 
position. 

The first thing to do after 


leaving Capri is to drive to the quaint 
town of Anacapri, which lies on a lofty 
plain to the northeast, hundreds of feet 
above thesea. Anacapri in former times 
was not so easily reached as now; the only 
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approach until 1874 was by steep and 
fatiguing flights of nearly six hundred 
steps which formed the only approach 
to the higher parts of the island ; but 
since that date a broad winding road, 


hewn in the solid rock, now 
stretches down by many 
devious terraces from this 
town to Capri. In this road 
half-way between the two 
towns stands the Castello 
Barbarossa, one of the most 
romantically situated ruined 
castles in the world. Such is 
the irony of human fate that 
it derives its name not from 
the man who built it or occu- 
pied it, but from the pirate 
who destroyed it in the six- 
teenth century. This castle 
is perched on the point of a 
precipitous cliff which can be 
reached only by a single con- 
necting spur. On one side 
lie the romantic outlines of 
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Capri, running out in a sharp promon- 
tory below, while the other end stretches 
out as if to meet its romantic neighbor, 
the Sorrentine peninsula five miles away 


across the hazy blue, sparkling water; 
in the distance lie the romantic out- 
lines of the Bay of Naples, with the 
background of the smoking volcano, 
Vesuvius. This view vies favorably 
with that far-famed view of Mount 
Etna from Taormina with the Grecian 
theatre in the foreground, which all 
travelers agree is the culmination of 
that greatest beauty of nature—the 
union of sea with mountain, with the 
charm of history, romance and art 
thrown over them. 

There is the inevitable church at 
Anacapri, whose sole attraction is the 
handsome mosaic floor of the style of 
the seventeenth century; while on 
the right stands the old convent, 
fallen into disuse, and used only as a 
library. ‘There are numberless ruins 
in this neighborhood, especially away 
to the northwest side of Anacapri 
near the little town Caprile, where a 
villa of Tiberius once stood. The 
streets of this little island town are 








as narrow and shady as the 
lanes of any town in the 
Kast ; the houses presenting 
their blank white sides to 
the passer-by still disclose 
many arches, each open- 
ing on a sunny picture of 
dark-haired, olive-skinned 
women and children. This 
town of Anacapri is a duller 
and quieter little place, less 
spoiled by the visitors; 
hence fresher and of more 
interest. ‘The plain is level 
here, giving no intimation 
that it is not far from any 
sea; the level fields stretch 
away apparently for miles 
in all directions. 

Back of Anacapri, to the 
south, towers the principal 
mountain of Capri, Monte 
Solaro, which must be as- 
cended by the traveller if 
he would get the best out 
of his visit to this pictur- 
esque little island. There 
are two beautiful and en- 


tirely different views to be seen in the 
ascent ; one from the hermitage which 
stands part way up the mountain side 
ona projecting platform, where lives a 





The landing at Capr 














picturesque hermit who offers to the 
thirsty traveller little chianti, for which 
he expects in return the customary soldi. 
From this point the view of the whole 
island of Capri is visible, while a few 
hundred feet above, on the summit of 
the mountain which rises abruptly from 
the sea, is found the ruined fort, from 
whose wall a glorious panorama spreads 
out. On one side is seen the city of 
Naples, with Vesuvius in the back- 
ground, while on the south lies the gulf 
of Salerno, on which the eye can see in 
the dim distance the ruined temples of 
Paestum. On the north is plainly seen 
the Bay of Gaeta, while to the westward 
in the blue Mediterranean lie the Ponza 
islands. In the dim distance lie the 
chain of the Apennines which hem in 
the Campanian plain lying between the 
beautiful vista of and mountain ; 
stretching to the south are the hills of 
Calabria, while in bold relief in the fore- 
ground lie the island itself and Sor- 
rento. This view, which is charming 
at any time, is seen at its best at sunrise 
or by moonlight. 


Se 


CAPRI. 


Coal sellers. 


Clustered here and there throughout 
the island of Capri are various shrines 
which add color to the scenery. Little 
fountains are common, at which can be 
seen the children of the neighborhood 
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getting the small supply of water which 
is needed in Italian households, in old 
earthen jugs that look as if they had 
descended from the days of the Etrus- 
cans. Not infrequently seen, is the 
child of three or four years of age who 
has learned to carry on her head already 
a small-sized bundle ; as the child gets 
larger, the bundle grows correspond- 
ingly. 

The town of Capri in the middle of 
the day half wakes up. In the central 
square are art stores in which work 
of the artists among the neighboring 
scenes is exposed to sale. Here gather 
the peasants to make their purchases 
and dispose of their wares, bringing 
down to town their curious-looking two- 
wheel carts, to each of which are hitched 
two starved-looking undersized horses. 
‘l'o complete this picture, there is found 
on the roof of one of the principal 
stores a clock tower of oriental out- 
line, 

The principal villa of Tiberius lies 


The bay of Capri. 





down at 


the easternmost extremity of 
the island, known as Lo Capo. _ Its 
extensive ruins consist of vaulted cham- 
bers and corridors, the use of which in 
ancient days cannot now be ascertained ; 


but which the natives have simply 
solved for their own purposes, using 
them as cow-houses. This was prob- 
ably the principal resort of ‘Tiberius 
after he surrendered the reins of the 
government in A. D. 27, when he 
went into permanent retirement, living 
here until his death ten years later. 
The inaccessibility of the island, as well 
as the geniality of the climate, was 
probably the potent factor which kept 
this Roman Emperor here so many 
years. The cruelty and profligacy of 
the Emperor while living here have been 
very much exaggerated. ‘The assertions 
that he threw victims down the steep 
cliff into the sea are undoubtedly with- 
out foundation in fact. 


J. Wowk ADAMS. 
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f 11EN Daniel 
Webster was at 
the height of 
his greatness, 
he went back 
to visit the old 
homestead 
where he was 
born. In the 
stage from 
Concord, N. IL, 
he found a very old man who proved 
after some conversation to have come 
from the neighboring town of Salisbury, 
and asked him if he ever knew Captain 
Webster. 

‘‘Surely I did,” said the old man, 
‘‘and the Captain was a brave, good 
man, sir, and fought nobly for us with 
General Stark at Bennington.” 


‘* Pid he leave any children ?” said 
Mr. Webster. 
“QO, yes; there was Ezekiel, and I 


think Dan’l.” 

“And what has 
asked Mr. Webster. 

“Why, Ezekiel, he was a powerful 
man, sir. I’ve heard him plead in court 
often. Yes, sir, he was a powerful man, 
and dropped dead while pleading at 
Concord.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Webster, ‘* what be- 
came of Daniel ?” 

** Dan’l— Dan’l,” repeated the old 
man, thoughtfully; ‘* why, Dan’l, [ de- 
lieve, is a lawyer somewheres about Bos- 


ton!” 


become of them ?” 


M. E. 


A FANCY ICE. 

Run is a bashful little bud who went 
to a ball and met a baron, a genuine 
German, big, blond, and small of waist 
as befits an Offizier. 

The baron was patient and polite, be- 
cause he had heard about Ruth’s for- 


‘* Fame is an empty bubble after all.” 


tune, but in her anxiety to make a good 
impression upon the splendid apparition, 
who might have been Lohengrin brought 
into the ball-room by the swan, she could 
not think of anything to say, and con- 
versation flagged. 

At length the doors were thrown open 
into an adjoining apartment, and there 
was a general stir. Witha sigh of relief 
the baron offered an arm to his blushing 
partner, saying : 

*“Ach so, it is supper! Will you 
come and take an ice?” So Ruth sailed 
into the dining-room, the envy of all her 
dear familiar friends, embarrassed and 
frightened almost out of her wits by the 
greatness thrust upon her. The baron 
marched her into a corner and made a 
plunge at the gayly-decked table, re- 
turning with a plate in which there was 
an ice frozen in the exact likeness of 
a rosy-cheeked apple. Then he went 
back to get another for himself, and 
Ruth took the fork to chip off a bit of 
the chilly dainty. 

O thoughtless inventor of the fancy 
ice! O fatal apple, curse of womankind 
from the time of Mother Eve! No soon- 
er had the fork touched that frozen sur- 
face, than the thing shot out of the plate 
with the velocity of a cannon-ball and 
buried itself under the buffet opposite 
just as the baron reappeared after a sec- 
ond’s absence. Astonishment, bewilder- 
ment, dismay swept across his face by 
turns as he glanced from the empty plate 
in one hand to the fork in the other. 

Du lieber zeit! No German fraiilein 
of hearty appetite could have bolted that 
huge ball of ice at a swallow, yet here 
was this frail little American perform- 
ing the feat without moving an eyelash. 

‘** Another ?” he gasped. 

Ruth nodded, growing crimson as she 
realized the situation. She longed to 
explain, but the words died on her lips 
as with a shrug of the shoulders, barely 
perceptible, the baron turned away 
again. He brought a second ice and 





then slipped aside. She saw him wan- 
dering about from man to man, talking 
volubly, with many gestures. Glances 
were bent on the corner where she stood, 
and she could hear bursts of delighted 
laughter. 

Poor bashful Ruth! She was hot and 
cold by turns, and hardly knew whether 
to laugh or cry, as she made up her mind 
to tell the truth of the story the moment 
the baron came back. 


MAY-TIME ! 


Hear him! 


May-time ! 


May-time ! 
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But she never did, and left the room, 
on his arm, as silently as she had entered 
it, with one backward look at the stream 
of melted ice beginning to trickle out 
from under the buffet. 

Not long afterwards there was an ar- 
ticle in a celebrated German magazine 
on ‘‘ Eecentricities of American Diges- 
tion,” and Ruth lost the only chance 
she ever had of becoming a lady of 
title. 


IN THE NIGHT. 


THE other night the sweetest sound I heard 

That e’er has pierced my heart with bliss and pain ; 
It was the love-note of a sleeping bird 

That from its cage called its lost mate in vain. 


MAY-TIME ! 


The blue-bird’s play-time ! 
Hear him riotously singing, 
On the highest boughs a-swinging, 
Or with glad wings glancing over 
Meadows sweet with new-blown clover. 
Saucy is his song and shrill— 
Flourish, shake, and trill! 


The orchard’s gay time! 
Down its reaches warm and sunny 
Bees are busy storing honey ; 
Every breeze shakes down a shower 
Pale and pinky bud and_ flower, 
Through the aisles that, blossom-spanned, 
Show the way to fairy-land. 


The world’s heyday time! 
Dappled skies and dreamy weather 
Drift across the land together, 
Whispering with lazy laughter 
Hints of summer hastening after, 
While the hours steal away, 

And ‘To-morrow is To-day ! 
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QUI SAIT ? 


I’ve a nose of the beautiful bold design 
That was known to the Romans as aquiline, 
Such as the Cesars were wont to wear, 
And the occupants of the curule chair, 
Though considered shockingly out of date 
By a flippant, frivolous world of late, 

Which frankly owns that its taste to-day 
More cultured veers to the re/roussé. 


There’s hardly a hero of all you know, 
Like Romulus, Pompey, and Scipio ; 
Or a Latin lady of high degree, 
Poppa, Octavia, Asterie ; 

Or a genius whose fame remains to us, 
From Quintilian down to ‘Tacitus— 
But, owing to me and my saving grace, 
Escaped the curse of the commonplace. 


Well, there comes a turn in the slowest tide 
For the wrecks of fashion who will but bide. 
It is creeping back on the sands of Time, 
And higher and higher its ripples climb. 
Already the overskirt is afloat, 

With the gigot sleeve and the Empire coat, 
And soon in the renaissance of clothes 
Comes the toga. 





And I am a Roman nose! 


THE INN. 


Just off from the road that winds out of the town 
Through woodland and meadow, by river and down, 
There’s an inn that I know of, half hidden from view 
By primly clipped hedges of hawthorn and yew, 
Where coaches have rumbled in centuries gone, 

To set down their farer. “Tis the Sign of the Swan. 


And the landlady’s daughter who, playing at guide, 
Shy, slender, and wistful, trips on at my side, 
Tells over the stories of love and romance, 

Of wooings, and trystings, and meetings by chance, 
When silken gowns rustled and knee-buckles shone, 
And Fashion rode fast to the Sign of the Swan. 


Her voice floating softly along the dim halls 

Comes back like an echo from mouldering walls ; 
Her hair is a halo, her footfall so light 

That when on the threshold she fades from my sight, 
She seems like a phantom still lingering on 

From a long-vanished Past at the Sign of the Swan. 
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And I wonder if maybe in ages gone by 

It may not have chanced that the sweet Rose and I 
Beneath the old roof-tree have many times met, 

To courtesy and bow in a brave minuet ; 

Or to pace the dark passage where silvery-wan 

The moonlight peered in at the Sign of the Swan. 


Ah, Rose, gentle Rose, you look back with a smile ! 
You belong to me now, though I lost you erewhile : 
And the wedding-bells ringing shall stir up the ghosts 
Of arrogant beauties and once famous toasts, 

To own that their eyes never lighted upon 

A bride half so fair at the Sign of the Swan. 


TO MAM’SELLE. 
(DOT $1,000,000.) 


AGAIN across the city sweeps 
The happy stir of spring, 

And as I wander through the streets 
Where joyous minstrels sing, 

I find some sorcery has laid 
The world beneath a spell, 

And changed its frowns to sudden smiles 

For me, Mam’selle ! 


The crowds of dandies, coxcombs, fops, 
The dames of high degree 

Who scorned me lately, now have found 
Their dearest friend in me; 

I’m asked to call and dance and dine 
At every house that’s swell, 

Of such importance I have grown 

To them, Mam/’selle. 


My tailor, too, runs out to bow 
Obsequious at the door, 

As if to beg me to forget 
His bills and duns of yore. 

The florist, though I owe him still 
A sum I dare not tell, 

Smiles when I bid him send a box 

To you, Mam’selle. 


Ah! *tis no magic; for they know 
That on a day in June, 

When buds break open on the rose 
And thrushes pipe in tune, 

Along St. Peter’s gorgeous aisles 
A wedding-march will swell. 

And bishops at the altar wait 

For us, Mam/’selle ! 
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LINES ON A MINIATURE. 


THe little ivory portrait? Ah! I first beheld her faee 

In the pausing of a journey when I called on cousin Grace. 

She smiled at me from out her frame with just that witching air ; 
I saw her lovely trustful eyes, her softly parted hair ; 

And something more, some subtle spell, some charm incorporate— 
And in that one first lingering look I knew I’d met my fate. 


Yet go I must. I stole her! and I kept her near my heart. 
I tried to fight against it, but *twas useless from the start. 

I fell to looking in the glass, to reading lovers’ lays ; 

I tried to save my careless pence, to mend my careless ways ; 
The fellows thought me ill, so conscientious I became 
Till at last I couldn’t stand it, wrote to Grace and asked her name. 





And here’s her answer. Womankind is quite devoid of pity. 

“Of course Ill introduce you, dear ; so glad you think her pretty. 
I love her dearly, Jack, myself, she is so sweet and true. 

Not married ? No, not yet engaged, and rather wealthy, too. 

You stole her, did you? Wretched boy! you quite deserve to hear 
She is your dear Aunt Tabitha when in her eighteenth year.” 


GERTRUDE HALLADAY. 

















ENGLISH 


FAIRIES. 


GoprEy’s MAGAZINE, since it assumed the new form, has received many letters from old 
and new subscribers in all parts of the country, requesting that some of the articles which 
appeared in the old Magazine be republished. The following essay from the pen of Washington 
Irving was first published in GopEy’s in 1850, when Irving was a regular contributor. ‘The essay 
seems to have slipped away from the modern reader, and appears now as a newly discovered 


literary gem.—EbITor. 

9 
; HERE issome- 
thing about 
rural super- 
stitions that 
is extremely 
pleasing to 
the imagina- 
tion ; partic- 
ularly those 
which relate to the good-humored race 
of household demons, and, indeed, to 
the whole fairy mythology. ‘The Eng- 
lish have given an inexplicable charm 
to these superstitions, by the manner 
in which they have associated them with 
whatever is most homefelt and delight- 
ful in nature. I do not know a more 
fascinating race of beings than these 
little fabled people, that haunted the 
southern sides of hills and mountains, 
lurked in flowers and about fountain 
heads, glided through keyholes into 
ancient halls, watched over farm-houses 
and dairies, danced on the green by 
summer moonlight, and on the kitchen 
hearth in winter. ‘They seem to accord 
with the nature of English housekeep- 
ing and English scenery. I always have 
them in mind when I see a fine old 
English mansion, with its wide hall and 
spacious kitchen ; or a venerable farm- 
house, in which there is so much fire- 
side comfort and good housewifery. 
There was something of national char- 
acter in their love of order and cleanli- 
hess; in the vigilance with which they 
watched over the economy of the kitchen, 
and the functions of the servants ; 
munificently rewarding, with silver six- 
pence in shoe, the tidy housemaid, but 
venting their direful wrath, in mid- 
night bobs and pinches, upon the slut- 
tish dairymaid. I think I can trace 
the good effects of this ancient fairy 
sway over household concerns, in the 
care that prevails to the present day 








among English housemaids, to put their 
kitchens in order before they go to bed. 

These fairy superstitions seemed to 
me to accord with the nature of Eng- 
lish scenery. They suit these small 
landscapes, which are divided by honey- 
suckled hedges into sheltered fields and 
meadows, where the grass is mingled 
with daisies, buttercups, and harebells. 
When I first found myself among Eng- 
lish scenery, I was continually reminded 
of the sweet pastoral images which dis- 
tinguish their fairy mythology; and 
when for the first time a circle in the 
grass was pointed out to me as one of 
the rings where they were formerly 
supposed to have held their moonlight 
revels, it seemed for a moment as if 
fairy-land were no longer a fable. 
Brown, in his Britannia’s Pastorals, 
gives a picture of the kind of scenery 
to which I allude : 

‘* A pleasant mead, 

Where fairies often did their measures thread ; 
Which in the meadows makes such circles 

green, 
As if with garlands it had crowned been. 
Within one of these rounds was to be seen 
A hillock rise, where oft the fairy queen 
At twilight sat.” 

And there is another picture of the 
same, in a poem ascribed to Ben Jon- 
son : 

‘* By wells and rills in meadows green, 
We nightly dance our heyday guise; 

And to our fairy king and queen 

We chant our moonlight minstrelsies.” 

Indeed, it seems to me that the older 
British poets, with that true feeling for 
nature which distinguishes them, have 
closely adhered to the simple and famil- 
iar imagery which they found in these 
popular superstitions, and have thus 
given to their fairy mythology those 
continual allusions to the farm-house 
and the dairy, the green meadow and 
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the fountain-head, that fill our minds 
with the delightful associations of rural 
life. It is curious to observe how the 
most beautiful fictions have their origin 
among the rude and ignorant. ‘There 
is an indescribable charm about the illu- 
sions with which chimerical ignorance 
once clothed every subject. These twi- 
light views of nature are often more 
captivating than any which are revealed 
by the rays of enlightened philosophy. 
The most accomplished and __ poetical 
minds, therefore, have been fain to 
search back into these accidental con- 
ceptions of what are termed barbarous 
ages, and to draw from them their 
finest imagery and machinery. If we 
look through our most admired poets, 
we shall find that their minds have been 
impregnated by these popular fancies, 
and that those have succeeded best who 
have adhered closest to the simplicity of 
their rustic originals. Such is the case 
with Shakespeare in his Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, which so minutely de- 
scribes the employments and amuse- 
ments of fairies, and embodies all the 
notions concerning them which were 
current among the vulgar. It is thus 
that poetry in England has echoed back 
every rustic note, softened into perfect 
melody ; it is thus that it has spread its 
charms over every-day life, displacing 
nothing, taking things as it found them, 
but tinting them up with its own magical 
hues, until every green hill and fountain- 
head, every fresh meadow, nay, every 
humble flower, is full of song and story. 


I am dwelling too long, perhaps, upon 
a threadbare subject; yet it brings up 
with it a thousand delicious recollections 
of those happy days of childhood, when 
the imperfect knowledge I have since 
obtained had not yet dawned upon my 
mind, and when a fairy tale was true 
history to me. I have often been so 
transported by the pleasure of these 
recollections as almost to wish that I 
had been born in the days when the fic- 
tions of poetry were believed. Even now 
I cannot look back upon those fanciful 
creations of ignorance and credulity 
without a lurking regret that they have 
all passed away. ‘The experience of 
my early days tells me that they were 
sources of delight; and I sometimes 
question whether the naturalist, who 
van dissect the flowers of the field, 
receives half the pleasure from con- 
templating them that he did who con- 
sidered them the abode of elves and 
fairies. I feel convinced that the true 
interests and solid happiness of man are 
promoted by the advancement of truth ; 
yet I cannot but mourn over the pleas- 
ant errors which it has trampled down 
in its progress. ‘The fauns and sylphs, 
the household sprite, the moonlight 
revel, Oberon, Queen Mab, and_ the 
delicious realms of fairyland, all vanish 
before the light of true philosophy ; but 
who does not sometimes turn with dis- 
taste from the cold realities of morning, 
and seek to recall the sweet visions of 
the night ? 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 


HEAVEN SENT. 


Down from a darkened heaven falls the snow, 
And knows not brightness of the flashing sun, 

Yet needs no joyous gleam of sunlight’s glow 
To point its path of duty to be done ; 

But softly spreads its sheltering mantle down, 

With beauty clothing places bare and brown. 


So with some souls that God hath sent to earth— 
No blesséd joy illumed their worldly path ; 

The sombre heavens frowned upon their birth, 
And fortune marked them for relentless wrath. 

Yet, like the snow, their presence purified— 

The world was better that they lived and died. 


LEE C. TARBY. 
























OLUMBIA 
STREET was 
not extremely 
fashionable, 
but it had a 
certain dis- 

tinction of its 

own, which its 
habitants tena- 
ciously clung to. 

This was especially 

true of the chil- 

dren, who cher- 
ished enthusiastic- 
ally its reputation 
of having a greater 
ver of children 
aud a more superi- 

or type of children 
than any other street in the place. It 
was one of those short streets, which 
accident sometimes decrees, in the 
midst of well-regulated cities, which at 
each end are checked abruptly by 
running into rows of houses. In this 
instance, the street was but two blocks 
long, but in the space of those two 
blocks there were scores of children, 
all well-nursed, well-dressed, and _ well- 
cared-for, and with a standard of smart- 
ness and childish vogue among them 
which was far more difficult than any 
standard which their parents had. But 
then the grown people in Columbia 

Street were far less prominent and im- 
portant than the children, a fact which 
both classes conceded. 

Under these circumstances, it was no 
wonder that much excitement was felt 
when one of the prettiest houses in 
Columbia Street, which had been vacant 
for some time, was taken, and vans 
began to unload their burdens in front 
of it. The children, in their smart 
morning clothes of beautifully washed 
print and calico, with neatly-shod feet 
and soignée hair, made critical observa- 
tions on the furniture, as they watched 
the unloading from the greenery of the 
big square opposite, where the trees and 
grass were showing forth their freshest 
verdure. There was a unanimous opin- 
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ion that the furniture was handsome ; 
indeed Gwendolen White, who was their 
leader of thought, said that it was more 
than that—it was aristocratic. Partic- 
ularly was this true of some of the bed- 
room furniture—old beds with tall 
carved posts, and heavy old dressing- 
tables, massive with brass and carving, 
and queer old chairs and tables. 

The lady who received the furniture, 
and, with the assistance of a maid, 


superintended its unpacking and _ ar- 
rangement, also met with the approval 


of the group of critics in the square, 
and was also stamped by Gwendolen 
White as “‘ aristocratic.” She was still 
young and very pretty, and the deep 
mourning which she wore made the 
children decide that she was a widow. 
In spite of this sad fact, however, this 
lady seemed more than ordinarily bright 
and cheery, and the children saw that she 
laughed and joked with her servant— 
a broad-blown, energetic German girl— 
rather more freely than seemed to them 
quite decorous. Gwendolen, however, 
quickly checked any tendency to con- 
demn this, by saying in a tone of 
authority : 

**Oh, she’s quite a person who may 
do as she pleases.” 

It was perhaps well that this fiat went 
forth when it did, for, in the course of 
the day, the children made some obser- 
vations on this lady which might 
otherwise have caused comment and 
condemnation. For instance, she put 
on a large white apron (ladies in white 
aprons were not known in Columbia 
Street) and, through the open windows, 
could be seen doing many things with 
her own hands, which the hands of 
aristocracy might have been thought 
unfitted for. She swept floors, and laid 
rugs and carpets, and dragged heavy 
furniture about, with or without assist- 
ance, and she sometimes laughed so 
heartily, either at or with her German 
maid, that if Gwendolen’s authority 
could have been questioned, this lady 
would have been condemned by the 
children. But Gwendolen said, at 
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every turn, ‘‘ That’s all perfectly right, 
for her,” and that settled the question. 

For two or three days this sort of 
thing went on, and then things began to 
assume, from without at least, an ap- 
pearance of order and settledness. One 
afternoon Gladys Banks, who lived next 
door to the new arrival, was coming out 
of her house, just at the moment when 
this lady, in defiance of all the customs 
of Columbia Street, came to answer ¢ 
ring at her own door-bell. It was a big 
parcel which was handed in, but the 
lady took it without hesitation, and 
meeting the eyes of Gladys as she did so, 
smiled and said a cheery ‘‘ Good after- 
noon.” 

The children opposite saw that Gladys 
answered, and that there followed a lit- 
tle colloquy between the two, and when, 
a moment later, Gladys, bristling with 
self-importance, ran across to join her 
friends, several voices asked eagerly : 

‘* What did she say 7” 

** She said ‘Good afternoon,’ and then 
she asked me my name.” 

‘And then what did you say ? 

* T said ‘Good afternoon,’ and asked 
her hers.” 

‘* What is it?” the voices demanded. 

“Mrs. Kennedy,” Gladys answered ; 
‘and then Tasked her if she had any 
children.” 

‘That was rather ill-bred of you,” 
said Gwendolen, ‘*but what did she 
say 2” 

‘* She said ‘ Yes—a pair of twins.’ ” 

“Girls or boys?” said the whole 
group breathlessly. 

Girls.” 

‘Tlow old 2?” 

** 1 didn’t ask.” 

“(Quite right,” said Gwendolen. 
** Children don’t always like their ages 
known, any more than grown people.” 

‘Then she asked me to come to see 
her,” Gladys went on, ‘and said she 
loved children. I told her how many 
there were in our street, and she said 
she was glad, because it would be so nice 
for hers. You ought to see her close,’ 
Giladys went on, with a certain air of 
superior wisdom. ‘*She’s got such 
lovely teeth and dimples, and she’s not 
sad-looking at all when you talk to her.” 

A few hours later, as Gwendolen and 
Gladys were going up the steps of the 


” 





latter’s house, they saw Mrs. Kennedy, 
now extremely correct in her apronless 
black dress, sti inding between the parted 
lace curtains, looking out. She nodded 
to Gladys, and when she saw a look of 
response and interest on both their 
faces, she beckoned to them, and then 
came to the door and asked them in. 

** Don’t you want to come and make 
me a little visit ?” she said. “I love 
children so, and my own children don’t 
arrive until to-morrow. I want some 
one to look at my house, which I have 
just got in order. I was beginning to 
feel rather lonely in it.” 

The children followed her de ‘lightedly 
into the drawing-room, which was rather 
a small apartment, but full of the most 
beautiful things. At first these seemed 
rather more queer than beautiful, but 
somehow the children found themselves 
charmed by the delicious colors and at- 
tractive forms of the objects which they 
saw about them—carpets, curtains, 
pictures, books, and china. 

After inspecting these and listening 
to some funny stories that Mrs. Ken- 
nedy told about them, the two little 
girls followed her with intense interest 
through the dining-room and all the 
lower rooms, and wound up in_ the 
kitchen. Then they went upstairs and 
were led by their hostess to a big and 
cheery apartment, arranged in perfect 
order and comfort. 

“This is my children’s room,” she 
said ; **I want to know if you like it.” 

Giwendolen said she did, so heartily 
that Gladys felt obliged to follow suit, 
especially as she caught a warning glare 
in her companion’s eye at the same 
time. Both girls were thinking of their 
own pretty rooms, with small brass beds 
and muslin curtains, and white enam- 
elled furniture and gay water-colors, and 
were drawing a contrast between these 
and the room before them, which had 
massive mahogany furniture in it whic th 
they had already seen and noticed, and 
for pictures some old prints that. illus- 
trated ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” and other 
religious subjects, together with one 
or two rather grim old family por- 
traits. There was also a little old 
piano, with two high stools in front of 
it. The chairs, instead of being pretty 
little wickes things, befrilled with rib- 











bons, were great heavy mahogany rock- 
ers, but they had padded cushions and 
looked deliciously comfortable. Then 
there were two lovely work-baskets, sup- 
plied with all imaginable implements, 
and two dressing-tables and two writing- 
tables, carefully furnished in absolute 
duplicate. The girls wondered, in their 
hearts, how so sweet and cheery a mother 
as Mrs. Kennedy could have such severe 
and practical ideas about her children, 
who could not be older than themselves 
and still belong to this young mother. 
They managed to conceal their thoughts, 
however, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing that Mrs. Kennedy did not suspect 
them. 

“And this is my room,” she said, 
leading the way. ‘* I sleep here, so that 
I may take care of them in the night, 
when they need me.” 

This room—small and narrow, and 
lighted by one window only—was abso- 
lutely simple and severe. A little iron 
bedstead, with linen white as snow, a 
little white-covered dressing-table, a desk 
and one or two chairs, were all that it 
contained. The little table by the bed 
had only one book—a Bible. There was 
but one picture—a photograph of a 


man and dog in a hunting-field. The 
man was strong, and young, and 
handsome, and wore knickerbockers, 


and carried a gun. This picture hung 
opposite the foot of the bed. It was 
one of those things done by instantane- 
ous photography and then enlarged, 
which are taken when the subject is un- 
conscious of it. Even the little girls 
could see what a life-like and vivid thing 
it was. ‘hey spoke of it together when 
they were outside of the house. They 
said that of course that was Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and what a pity it was that he 
died. How sad for that lovely lady, 
and how sad for the poor little twins! 
They had pledged themselves to call 
on the twins to-morrow, and the hours 
fairly dragged until the time came. It 
did come at last, however, and, full of 
eager anticipation, they rang the door- 
bell and waited. They saw Mrs. Ken- 
hedy peep through acrack in the curtains 
and give them a bright nod of welcome, 
and then she herself came and opened the 
door. She had on the white apron again, 
and her hands, which were pretty and 
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white, were somewhat smeared at pres- 
ent, as she was in the midst of rubbing 
the brasses about the fire-place. It had 
been good hard rubbing with plenty of 
‘* elbow shine,” and her face was flushed 
with the exercise. She made a laugh- 
ing little explanation to her visitors and 
then led the way upstairs. ' 

“The children are expecting you,” 
she said. ‘* They were so pleased when 
I told them. You mustn't disappoint 
me by thinking them too young for you 
to play with.” 

When she opened the deor and led 
them in, the big bright room was just 
as they had seen it yesterday, except 
that the two large rocking-chairs were 
oceupied—not by children, however. In 
each of them sat a tiny little old lady, 
dressed in neat black, with snowy caps 
and sheer white cuffs and collars, each 
of them knitting on stockings, which 
had reached precisely the same stage of 
advancement. ‘They appeared to be ex- 
actly alike, even to the whiteness of their 
hair and the number of wrinkles in 
their faces. 

‘These are my children,” said Mrs. 
Kennedy. ‘This one is Kate, and 
this one is Duplicate—but they are 
usually known as ‘Miss Kate’ and 
‘Miss Dupy.’ They simply dove little 
girls, and I have a very poor opinion of 
any little girls that don’t love them. 
And now I must go and finish my 
brasses and leave you to play together.” 

She vanished as she spoke, and Gwen- 
dolen and Gladys found themselves alone 
with the old ladies. 

Gwendolen was a girl of spirit, and, 
while vividly interested in the turn 
affairs had taken, she felt herself some- 
what uncomfortably duped, and she did 
not immediately take the chair that the 
old ladies courteously offered. Gladys, 
of course, followed her lead, and stood 
also. 

‘*T don’t understand,” said Gwendo- 
len; ‘why did she say that you were 
her children ?’ 

‘““We are. She has adopted us,” said 
both old ladies, as if they were stating 
a fact which had an element of surprise 
in it for them, but none of humor. 

‘* What do you mean ?” said Gwen- 
dolen. 

«© Exactly what I have said.” 
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Miss Kate was the spokeswoman, but 
she looked constantly at Miss Dupy, 
who nodded assent. It was evident 
that their sentiments were always the 
same, but there seemed to be an agree- 
ment that Miss Kate should utter them, 
merely to avoid confusion. 

‘We were as poor as we could be— 
almost at the point of absolute destitu- 
tion—and we were very ill, too,” Miss 
Kate went on, ** when she came and 
found us and took care of us. We are 
not related to her, but her husband was 
a distant cousin of ours, though we 
never knew him. Ile left her only a 
small fortune, but she says it is a plenty 
for three, and when she found how poor 
we were, and how ill, so that we could 
scarcely make out to cook the little that 
we had, she just made up her mind to 
adopt us. First, she came and stayed 
with us and nursed us, until we got 
well, and then she rented this house. 
She bought back, as far as she could, 
every piece of our old furniture, and all 
our old pictures, from the home where 
we were once prosperous and happy, 
and she just took us for her children. 
She gives us everything that heart could 
wish, and now we are well and strong 
again. People said they never heard of 
any one’s adopting two old ladies, but 
she said she thought old people were 
more helpless than children, and needed 
more care. She said, too, that we were 
very much like children, and that was 
why she liked us. And so we are, my 
dears,” the old lady ended, ‘‘and we 
hope you will like us, too.” 

‘Yes, we are like children, and we 
hope you will like us, too,” echoed Miss 
Dupy. 

There was no doubt about that. 
Pretty soon the children found them- 
selves seated in perfect friendliness and 
accord, listening to the most lovely 
stories that the two old ladies told, 
learning from them how to make 
hickory-nut  doll-babies, with mice’s 
feet for hands, and hearing the most 
delightful riddles and jokes. ‘Then the 
piano was opened, and the two little 
old ladies got up on the high stools and 
played duets, not seeming in the least 
aware of the fact that the instrument 
was a little the worse for wear. In 











spite of that, however, they made some 
very melodious and spirited music out 
of it. After all this, the children felt 
so intimate with their new friends that 
they ventured to ask all the questions 
that they chose. 

‘What do you call Mrs. Kennedy ?” 
said Gwendolen. : 

‘‘We generally call her motherling. 
Sister thought of that,” said Miss Kate. 
‘*It means ‘ little mother.’ ” 

‘And what does she call you ? 

** She generally calls us her ‘ Heavenly 
‘Twins,’ when she speaks of us.” , 

‘Why, that’s the name of a book,” 
said Gladys, whose mother was literary. 

‘* 1 know it is. She told us so,” said 
both old ladies together. 

It was a perfectly delightful hour 
that the children passed, and when, at 
last, they came down stairs, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy was still at work upon the brasses. 
She was on her knees, with her back 
turned, scrubbing away with such vio- 
lent energy that she did not hear them 
coming. ‘That was how they came to 
find her with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks. She did not stop working on 
that account, however, but rubbed away 
on her fender, on the bright surface of 
which Gwendolen saw a tear splash, for 
an instant. 

When she saw the children she sprang 
to her feet and turned to them with a 
bright smile. Her cheeks were still 
wet, but she ignored that fact so utterly 
that they were able to ignore it, too. 

“Come again to see my Heavenly 
Twins,” she said. ‘‘ Ill make you a 
bet that no children that ever moved 
into your street ever gave you half the 
pleasure that they will give you! And 
as for me,” she added, ‘‘ they are the 
very joy of my life. 

She laughed gayly, as she said it, but 
on the steps outside Gladys paused to 
say : 

‘“T wonder why she was crying; 
don’t you, Gwendolen ?” 

‘“No,” said Gwendolen, “I don’t 
wonder, because I know.” 

But she did not volunteer to tell what 
it was, and a very serious look in her 
face made Gladys hesitate to ask. 
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YG, TRANGE as it 
4 om ay seem, 
there are 
some men 
who do not 
spend ail of 
their time 


falling in 
love, with 
first one girl, 
then another. 
Tracy Pater- 
son had been 
able to reach 
his twenty-fifth birthday without having 
had a serious attachment. Perhaps it 
was because he had wandered about 
much in his profession. It is, I believe, 
considered a profession—railroad man- 
agement. Perhaps it was because he had 
been much of a reader, little of a society 
beau, and preferred to talk to married 
women for reason of their superior in- 
telligence. Tracy had an exceedingly 
refined manner. He was always a favor- 
ite with older women, and especially of 
Mrs. Jane Kenneth’s. That lady, when 
he was ordered to move to another town, 
in his line of upward progress, was said 
to have remarked that it was like part- 
ing with her own son. 

However, she had looked ahead for 
him a bit, and had given him letters of 
introduction to women of influence in 
the social world of his new home. One 
of these was a Mrs. Andrews. Mrs. Ken- 
neth knew there was a daughter, too; 
but, she thought, the girl was still almost 
achild and, therefore, of no importance. 

At his first opportunity, Tracy armed 
himself with these social credentials, and 
was admitted to the luxurious home of 
Mrs. Andrews. It was just the sort of 
house, furnished in rich but harmoni- 
ous elegance, that best pleased T'racy’s 
fastidious taste, and he imagined he 
should enjoy coming there. Later, 











when the handsome widow herself en- 
tered the room, a perfect ease and man- 
her quite accorded with the impression 
her surroundings had formed upon our 
critical friend. 
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With cordial tact she made him feel 
thoroughly welcome, and seconded her 
manner by remarking : 

‘* Indeed, Iam glad to meet a friend 
of Mrs. Kenneth’s. She is an old 


“schoolmate.” 


She plied him with questions about 
this friend in common, and then charm- 
ingly remarked : 

‘You are, of course, a stranger here, 
and there is much I shall be-able to do 
for you.” 


“Oh! you are very kind,” said the 
young man. ‘*I am indeed quite an 
alien. Had not Mrs. Kenneth gen- 


erously sent me to you, I should not 
know a soul in St. Louis.” 

At this moment an approaching sound 
was heard, soon discernible as the rustle 
of silken skirts, and a young and beauti- 
ful woman swept into the room. 

‘Daughter, this is Mr. Paterson,” 
said Mrs. Andrews. ‘‘ He is a friend of 
Jane Kenneth’s.” 

“‘ Indeed !” said Ethel, greeting him 
with a brilliant smile, ‘* he will then, of 
course, be a friend of ours, mamma.” 

“You are awfully cordial,” said 
Tracy. ‘I really didn’t know whether 
you would receive me at all or not, Mrs. 
Kenneth notwithstanding. And Mrs. 
Andrews has been so kind as to ask 
what service she could be to me.” 

When they were once more seated, 
talking, he said : 

‘** By the way, Mrs. Andrews, I should 
like to ask a favor of you, and it is that 
you direct me to a comfortable boarding 
house.” 

“Go to the Lamont,” put in Ethel, 
“do, by all means. It is select—I know 
people who board there. Madame sets 
an excellent table; and besides,” she 
laughed, ‘‘ it is near here.” 

**That would be charming, 
gallant Tracy. 

Ile spent a very pleasant half hour, 
and then, with promises to soon call 
again, wended his way in search of the 
Lamont. Tle reached it all too speedily, 
for he had been enjoying the remem- 
brance of Ethel’s brilliant beauty, her 
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Hlue eyes and glowing color, her red 
\ fold hair. Ile did not quite approve 
“of her monopolizing the conversation, 
but the mother was evidently charmed 
to listen to the young woman, so he 
supposed it was all right. Ile reached 
the Lamont —a large, old-fashioned 
house, with a very small sign. 

Just as he was about to turn in at the 
gate a young girl, coming from the op- 
posite direction, entered, and preceded 
him up the steps. She was very slight. 
She had the narrowest foot, the tiniest 
foot, he had ever seen on a girl of her 
size. Her hair was black, but he could 
not see her face. hat irritated him, 
especially as she passed rapidly into the 
open door and was lost to view. <A col- 
ored boy was sweeping the hall, and 
took ‘Tracy into the parlor while he went 
for Madame Lamont. 

‘T'racy’s surprise was great when he 
found the parlor furnished in dainti- 
est taste. The house was kept by a 
little French woman, who presently 
came bustling in. The terms were a 
trifle harder than he had been accus- 
tomed to paying, but the rooms he saw 
were beautiful, and Madame assured 
him that her table was excellent—excel- 
lent! So Tracy decided to come to her, 
and had his baggage transferred from 
the hotel at once. 

The next fortnight of his life was a 
bit dull—only brightened on the few 
occasions he had seen Ethel Andrews. 
The mother had sent down excuses by 
her daughter. After that he saw the 
older lady but seldom. Nevertheless, 
he soon dropped in frequently and in- 
formally. He met there a great many 
men, and it rather vexed him to dis- 
cover that Ethel was in the first flush of 
victory in society ; that rare creature, a 
popular debutante. Men admired her 
extravagantly. ‘Tracy, as I have told 
you, was fastidious, and generally pre- 
ferred to make all the overtures toward 
au maiden himself. As the weeks slipped 
by he observed that she made more fuss 
over him than over any one, and rather 
wondered at it. Perhaps he was one 
who preferred to do all the wooing. 
He had not heard what mother Andrews 
said to Ethel before they first saw him. 

‘* Heavens! My dear! A note from 
Jane Kenneth, introducing Tracy Pat- 
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erson. She says he is a great catch. 
Ilis father is p on times a million- 
naire, and ‘Tracy is one of two heirs. 
Here, change your gown, and come 
down as soon as you can, and be sure 
you make a good impression.” 

But Tracy was unaware of this, and 
consequently could dissect the pretty 
butterfly unbiassed by any knowledge 
save what he drew from her own words 
and deeds. She was determined to in- 
troduce him to fashionable society, and 
as he was not loath, he soon found him- 
self whirling to balls or receptions in 
her carriage. Always her beauty before 
his eyes, always her cunning ways, as 
yet unspoiled, and her incessant chatter, 
chatter, till he could hear the echoes of 
her merry voice even when he was not 
with her. Her prettiest gowns were 
donned for him. She seemed even 
more beautiful when she spoke to him 


than she did with any one else. With 
others she grew distant,’ capricious ; 
with him she was always the same. 
Iler face lingered before his eyes. One 


day he shook himself and said : 

‘* Look here, young man! You are 
only fascinated now, but you will be 
deep in the toils very soon, and with all 
her exquisite beauty she is not the wife 
for you. You require something of 
depth, something of knowledge, and 
great deal of innate womanly refine- 
ment, in the one who is to be your 
companion for life.” 

But still he sat at her feet, and drank 
in the intoxication of her presence for 
a month longer. ‘Then something 
occurred which changed the bent of his 
mind, as a river will change its course 
following a crevasse. 

It was Sunday morning. Madame 
Lamont, with her usual volubility, was 
successfully preventing his reading the 
paper. ‘Tracy was much too polite to 
either stop her or leave the parlor, so 
he sat and pelle listened to her 
expense account, while he inwardly 
schemed to rid himself of this unde- 
sirable company. Suddenly he said : 

‘* Madame, why do you buy of these 
uptown grocers ? Why not go directly 
to the fountain i ad ? I have influence 
with some downtown men, and I could 
direct you to them, and you can buy 
your supplies at wholesale prices.” 

















Indeed! Indeed! Well, she would 
send Marie to him at once, and he must 
tell Marie. (Marie did all of the buy- 
ing ; she did none of it at all.) Marie 
was her adopted daughter. Madame 
would send her at once. 

Perhaps not three people at the 
Lamont had ever seen Marie Duresant. 
She had her own little room where she 
stayed to read much and to weep much. 
She ate in the pantry with Madame, or, 
after the guests had all finished, in the 
dining-room. She had no friends, no 
acquaintances but the people she dealt 
with, and with them her conversation 
never reached beyond : ‘‘How much is 
this?” ‘*Send me some of that.” 
‘T'racy had never heard of her existence ; 
consequently it was with no little curi- 
osity that our friend sat awaiting her 
entrance. He had not even taken up 
his paper again, which was very queer, 
for why else had he wished to dispense 
with Madame ? 

She came upon him before he was 
aware of her approach. Her light feet 
gave no clattering signals ; there was no 
swish of perplexing and invisible silk. 
She stood before him with her dark lit- 
tle head held in graceful erectness and 
her dark soft eyes looking calmly down 
upon him. Her hands hanging at her 
sides, in a way suggestive of Delsarte 
limpness, were small—tiny. 

““Madame sent me to you on busi- 
ness,” she said. 

“Ah! I beg your pardon,” he said, 
starting to his feet. ‘‘Is this Miss 
Marie? Sit down, and I will talk to 
you. 

She seated herself as a queen might 
sit upon her dais. ‘Tracy imagined he 
detected a satirical little depression at 
the corners of her mouth, but he did not 
dare to verify his impression. He sat 
with his eyes on the pretty carpet, say- 
Ing vaguely, “‘ Kr—” and “ Aw—” 
three or four times. 

“Tt was about the provisions,” she 
suid, quietly. 

“Thank you, so it was,” said he, 
looking at her. He took the lead beau- 


tifully, and plunged into the subject, 
told her his ideas, and had written out 
and handed her several cards, when he 
realized she had risen and was thanking 
him very much, 
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*“T beg pardon,” he said, with Wp 





gray eyes gazing straight into her largé 
brown ones. ‘* Please do not think me 
impertinent if I make a request of you. 
I am a stranger in your city, and I 
know absolutely no one in this house. 
My request is this: If you have nothing 
that demands your attention, will you 
sit here and talk to me a little while?” 
This! from the man who wanted to 
read his paper. 

The girl’s wide eyes became diffused 
with light, the corners of her mouth be- 
gan to deepen, and then she laughed— 
such a soft laugh, such a sweet, short 
laugh, that Tracy would have doubted 
its brief existence but for the smile that 
still showed her pretty teeth and bright- 
ened her formerly sad eyes. 

‘Tam afraid I shall not prove inter- 
esting,” she said. ‘I donot talk much.” 
Her head tilted back a bit, and her 
eyes fell to the floor, as though she were 
pondering what to do, and at last she 
sat down. 

She did not talk much for a while. 
Tracy did the conversing. It was 
enough to have those deep, soft eyes 
fixed on him in attention. It was more 
than exhilarating to see the color mount 
higher and higher on her cheeks, to see 
the red mouth relax its firmness and 
smile often; but she did not laugh 


again. Once he mentioned New York, 
and asked her if she had ever been 


there. 

“Yes; I was at school there,” she 
said. 

«That is my birthplace,” said Tracy. 
** Did you live in New York ?” 

“No,” she said. ‘‘I lived in New 
Orleans until two years ago. My father 
was considered a rich man, but he failed 
and left us penniless, and then died of 
a broken heart. I came here to Madame 
Lamont, who was formerly my govern- 
ess, and mamma and the two children 
went to Chicago to live with her wid- 
owed brother. I have not seen her for 
two years.” 

The soft eyes were full of tears now. 
She blinked hard and controlled them. 
Tracy turned away his head. 

‘Why, what a sad little history!” he 
said. ‘* I have been so fortunate. None 
of my family are dead. I have never 
seen any one die. I am so far away 
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I dislike that. I like 


”” 


from them, too. 
to live in the West though, don’t you ? 

**Oh! I like New Orleans,” she said, 
brightly. He had successfully changed 
the subject. ‘* New Orleans is so gay, 
so happy, so French! I had two de- 
lightful seasons there in society.” She 
smiled archly. ‘‘ You would not have 
thought so, eh ? I am so quiet now, so 
grave !” she slowly shook her head. 

‘Dear me!” he eried, ** who would 
not become as solemn as a nun, cooped 
up the way you are? [ think you are 
a wonderful young woman. I should go 
raving mad. I made a daring request 
awhile ago, now I am going to ask a 
daring question. I should like to know 
how old a young woman must be to pass 
through so much 2” 

** Do you mean, how old am I? Well, 
guess.” 

‘*'l'wenty-three.” 

‘*T am twenty-four,” she said. 

At this point a servant appeared, who 
told Miss Marie that Madame wanted to 
speak to her, and then disappeared. 

Oh!” said Marie, ‘‘ I have stopped 
too long. But I am glad I stayed. I 
have so enjoyed the talk. Good-by. 
Thank you very much.” 

She was gone. The whole morning 
had been devoured by what seemed only 
a few minutes. He kicked the paper 
aside indifferently. There was nothing 
in it to interest him. Ie would go to 
dress for dinner. 

But he did not see her again, although 
he took more time to consume his dinner 
than all the other boarders, and he did 
not eat so much either. 

He saw Ethel Andrews twice during 
the following week. In some fashion 
her bright beauty seemed full of glar- 
ing tawdriness, her blue eyes were too 
bold, her effusiveness was coarse; in all, 
she was disgusting, and palled upon 
Tracy’s thought as too much sweet 
does upon one’s palate. He held up in 
contrast a slender, elegant figure, that 
was carried like a New York woman's 
despite its commonplace covering. He 
saw a dainty hand, which knew so well 
the charm of perfect repose. A pair of 
soft brown eyes haunted him like the 
wraith of a departed soul. Her refine- 
ment, her charm, thrilled and held 
him, and made him crazy with anxiety 





to see her again. Being balked of this 
desire for a week, on the following Sun- 
day morning he boldly said to Madame 
Lamont : 

“Pid your daughter obtain what I 
wished her to?” 

** Yes, yes, Monsieur. 
vare, vare much.” 

**May I see her for a moment ?” he 
said, doggedly. ‘*I should like to ask 
her about it.” 

She sent for Miss Marie, and went 
about her business. 

Miss Marie came into the room look- 
ing brighter, prettier than before. 

‘* Where have you been all the week ?” 
he cried, resentfully. ‘‘ I have haunted 
passages, gazed at windows, and in- 
truded into the parlor in the hope of 
finding you there.” 

The girl studied him with her great 
dark eyes. 

‘*T never come into this part of the 
house,” she said. 

** Well, why do you never appear on 
the street? I have wasted hours of 
valuable time gazing out of the office 
window.” 

“Oh! you know I am still in mourn- 
ing,” said Marie, ‘‘ and I always wear a 
small veil.” 

“Oh! Please leave it off. Please do. 
I will appreciate it, I assure you.” 

Then they talked again all morning, 
and never mentioned business once. 

Several days after there was a rose in 
a little vase on his dressing-case. [le 
wondered so much why it was there that 
it made him nervous. He left it in 
water. ‘The same evening he forced 
himself to call upon Ethel. 

‘* Hello!” she cried, gayly. ‘<I was 
over at the Lamont to-day visiting 
Mrs. Spofford, and she showed me your 
room. I left a card for you; did you 
get it?” 

“*A card forme! No, I did not see it.” 

“It was not a regulation card,” she 
laughed roguishly, and sat, showing her 
pretty white teeth. ** It was a rosebud. 
I put it on your dressing-table.” 

‘Oh, indeed; yes, I received it!” 
said Paterson. He was disgusted. So 
she had placed it there, and not Marie. 
He might have known that Marie would 
not do such an outspoken little play. 
He grew absent-minded thinking of her 
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until Ethel’s voice recalled him. She 
spoke in a very low tone. She was quite 
pale, and the pupils of her pretty blue 
eves had contracted. 

"« You do not seem to be the least bit 
cordial towards my little advance,” she 
said, pointedly. ‘* You think I was un- 
ladylike, uncouth, to be so familiar.” 

“Indeed, I thought. nothing of it 
whatever,” he cried quickly. ‘* I con- 
fess I believed the maid had placed it 
there for an ornament. I was thinking 
I was sorry I did not know in the be- 
ginning who left it there. Had I known 
I should have thanked you.” 

“You probably would not have cared 
had I left you a whole bouquet and my 
visiting card smothered in it,” said the 
girl bitterly. 

There was a pause. 

“7 think you rate me as a very poor 
sort of gentleman,” said ‘Tracy, kindly. 
‘*You think I am indifferent—ungrate- 
ful. I admit you have done a great 
deal forme, but it is impossible for me 
to repay you in full at once. I am al- 
ready too much in your debt ” (he had 
a very humble tone), ‘* and I beg of you 
to allow me to return some of your 
favors before you do anything more. 
Come now, I did not act nicely at all 
about that rose, I confess. Let me 
make up for it in a measure by taking 
you to hear some fine music next 
Wednesday. Will you go?” 

* No, thank you, I shall do nothing 
of the sort,” said the girl. 

At this Tracy rose to depart in a most 
indignant frame of mind. Miss Ethel 
retained her chair. 

** Don’t you see,” she remarked icily, 
“that your request was very clumsily 
put? You are evidently trying to 
cancel some of your debts by taking me 
to the opera. You did things so clever- 
ly when I first knew you. You have 
changed. What has happened? You 
never come here any more ; if I see you 
on the street, you either look quite over 
my head, or you bow in a business-like 
fashion, and hurry on. You formerly 
came up to the carriage and had a chat 
with me. I do not understand it all, I 
must confess.” 

Tracy stood crumpling the edge of the 
Yeordez rug with his foot. As she 
talked, he knew the reason for all this. 
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Ife was continually thinking of some 
other little body, forever running about 
during his lunch-hour to find a slender, 
black figure, which always eluded him. 
Ife hardly knew what to say, so he only 
murmured : 

‘*T am very sorry. You must think 
very bad things of me.” 

He lifted his eyes to hers; his great 
beautiful gray eyes that were so honest, 
and the girl caught her breath quickly, 
and could not take her gaze away. Her 
eyes said as plainly as tongue could tell 
it: “I love you.” ‘Tracy was embar- 
rassed for the first time since his full 
growth. Flight was his chief desire, 
but he must retire gracefully. He went 
closer to the girl, and focused his eyes 
at a distance below her own dilated 
pupils—say her chin, and thus apolo- 
gized : 

‘Really, Miss Ethel, I am deeply 
sorry for my remissness. But to tell 
truth, I have been so troubled myself 
about something, that I am hardly able 
to keep my wits at all. Please put it 
down to worry of mind, will you 7” 

**T will,” said the girl softly. She 
still gazed at his lowered eyes wistfully, 
as though she would like to utter that 
same little assent to another question. 

“Thank you,” said Tracy. ‘I shall 
try to be more thoughtful in the future, 
since you have forgiven me so cheerful- 
ly. I beg pardon, may I look at my 
watch ?” 

“Oh! You’re not going,” she cried. 
‘It is early yet! Why do you go so 
soon ?” 

‘*T have an engagement with Morlis 
at half-past nine, and I will just have 
time to make it.”’ 

Turning back from the door he said, 
smiling, ‘* I hope you will try to think 
me as honorable as I have tried to be, 
will you ?” 

“7 don’t understand,” said Ethel, 
bewildered. ‘* What are you so serious 
about ? Are you in trouble? Can I 
help you ?” she asked softly. 

It was a temptation to tell her, but he 
was afraid that a look of pain and anger 
might come into those pretty eyes, so 
he kept his own counsel. 

‘*No,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I am not 
in any deep trouble. Only remember 
my request. Good-by.” 
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She shook hands with him in sudden 
trepidation. He had said Good-by, 
and not Good-night. It was really very 
perplexing, all this, and Ethel retired 
as disturbed as her worldly soul could 
be. 

When one has hunted high and low 
for some particular article, temporarily 
missing, its discovery is hailed with in- 
tense relief. When an astronomer, con- 
vinced that a new star will appear in a 
certain constellation, spends night after 
night studying the speckled firmament 
with his telescope, what exciting joy it 
must be to see the tiny nebulous point 
of light come to reward his vigil, and 
his prophecy! But even our great dis- 
coverer, Columbus, could not have been 
more uplifted at the sight of the coast 
of America, than was Tracy Paterson 
the first time he saw Marie Duresant on 
the street. Ice and fire battled in his 
veins, and his head seemed to swell 
about the temples. It was this dis- 
tressing convulsion of his physical or- 
ganization which caused him to say to 
himself, ‘* | love her.” 

It was the day after his interview 
with Ethel. He had just eaten a hasty 
lunch at the Delicatessen, and was 
sauntering down Olive Street, when 
she turned the corner of Broadway, 
just as he reached it. ILow quiet she 
was! How demure, the little mouse ! 
When her heart was throbbing away 
like a ship with all hands at the pumps. 

‘** Tlow do you do?” he said. ** May 
I put you on the car ?” 

‘* No thank you,” she replied, ‘‘ I am 
not going home yet. Besides, that is 
not my car.” 

** Tere comes acar,” he said. ‘* Come 
with me. Let us ride up for twenty 
minutes and then ride back again.” 

It was the Broadway cable, com- 
paratively empty. ‘Save for an old 
German woman with a basket full of 
turkey and celery, they were alone. 
That astute dame never glanced at 
them, so she missed a very interesting 
picture. Marie, with face unveiled, 
had never looked so pretty. Iler cheeks 
were bright from the frosty air; her 
eyes sparkled with happiness which she 
could not conceal. It was so unusual 
for her to go on a lark of any kind. 
She laughed and chattered merrily. 








Then, after five minutes, she observed 
that he was not enjoying himself as 
much as she was. 

“You are distrait,” she ventured, 
softly. ‘*Is something wrong’ with 
you 7” 

Ile was turned with his back to the 
old woman and the conduetor, looking 
only at Marie. 

* Yes,” he sighed, tapping his coat 
significantly, ‘‘ 1 am dreadfully out of 
order, here.” 

** Yourchest ?” she cried frightened. 

*“ No,” he said, in melancholy fash- 
ion. ‘*Oh,no! My heart. Dreadfully 
affected! Consumption of the heart, 
I think it is.” He paused, looking at 
her. 

As for Marie, like a little fawn brought 
to bay, her breath came in gasps; but 
her soul, as it shone in her eyes, lay 
chained to his, and she was helpless. 
Iler color deepened and paled, glowed 
and faded again. 

‘I love you,” he whispered, ‘‘ I love 
you.” Ifer little hand lay screened by 
his position. ‘Tracy’s closed over it, 
and she left it there. ‘* I have seen you 
only three times,” he said, ‘* but I am 
sure of your supreme worth, I shall 
first want you to know all about me, 
and [ shall give you several references.” 
IIe laughed. ‘* It sounds funny, doesn’t 
it? But I am very practical. I want 
you to know what sort of a man is 
wooing your love, and what my circum- 
stances are. Of course, I wish you to 
love me for myself, but——” 

She interrupted him. 

“You may be right,” she said, with 
downeast eyes. ‘‘ 1 know more of the 
world than you think, and I believe | 
can tell an honest man, sometimes, 
without the aid of a lantern. Some 
day I may inquire after your private 
character, but—now, really, I know 
how to act, pretty well, and besides | 
have a bit of sentiment, and when one 
falls in love at first sight, it is rather 
nice to confess that, before one descends 
to—to ‘9 

“Oh! say it,” he cried, squeezing 
that poor, little hand. ‘* Oh! say it. 
If you love me, say it!” 

‘*I love you.” The brown eyes were 
lifted, and the two dear little idiots sat 
gazing at each other till, just then, the 





































































car stopped for the old Frau to get out, 
and the spell had to be broken. 

So they rode for twenty short minutes, 
and then returned as they came. When 
at length he bade her adieu at the 
Union Market, he went on to his 
office as though treading upon air. 
His heart was so light that he could 
not realize the law of gravity in the 
least. How he loved her! She had 
agreed to talk with him for a while in 
the parlor that evening, ‘‘ provided no 
one else was there.” 

Happy anticipation! But do you 
believe that anticipation is always more 
enjoyable than realization? Do you 
think that all of Tracy’s thoughts com- 
bined were as infinitely sweet as the 
kiss he gave out of his heart for the 
first time that evening? No, Marie 
would not believe so; that kiss was 
more to her than her wildest imagina- 
tion had ever made it. The pretty 
little parlor had not many intruders, 
and the two lovers talked as they never 
had before. What confidences, what 
little autobiographies, are related by 
people who become lovers upon short 
acquaintance ! And what fun it was 
when ‘Tracy produced an exquisite 
diamond which he had purchased that 
day, but which rested on a ring entirely 
too large for his fiancée’s small fingers. 
It would slip off. At first this made 
them laugh. But Marie remembered 
that it was a bad sign—that the engage- 
ment would be broken—at which she 
grew oppositely solemn. But not Tracy. 
Ile—so gay, so glad—padded out the 
ring with a cord, and put it back upon 
the little digit which belonged to such 
affairs, till she should go down town 
and have it altered. 

Let us leave them alone. Such hap- 
piness should not be spied upon. 

Marie awoke next morning with an 
idea that she had dreamed a charming 
romance. ‘Then a little numb feeling 
in her ring finger brought into view the 
diamond—the clear sparkling proof of 
her happiness! She was out of bed 
like a flash, radiant with smiles ; it was 
all true! She was beloved. She was 
betrothed ! 

She went about her duties with a 
light heart. She peeped through the 
pantry window and saw him at break- 
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fast, noted how he gazed out of doors 
in an absent fashion, and smiled glee- 
fully. But her own repast must be 
hurriedly eaten, and the chambermaid’s 
work be inspected. The first room she 
entered happened to be Tracy Pater- 
son’s. ‘The maid was cleaning it. 

‘*Miss Marie,” she asked, ‘* does 
them letters have to be saved ? They 
was on the floor just that way, and I 
didn’t know whether they was to be 
saved or not.” 

The woman, going out, left Marie to 
take care of the letters, and to arrange 
the accessories of the room. Marie 
picked up the two letters. ‘Tracy had 
found both of them when he reached 
his room the evening before. One he 
read with pursed-up mouth, and had 
thrown it down in evident disgust. 
The second he read with tender eager- 
ness, and went through it twice before 
he reluctantly let it fall. He always 
destroyed his letters, but there was no 
fire-place in his apartment; the waste- 
paper basket had been removed—to be 
emptied—and you know that he was 
in a hurry to dress and see Marie. In 
short, he had carelessly thrown them 
down to be swept out, and thought no 
more of it. 

So now his little sweetheart, knowing 
that he was her property, felt that she 
had a divine right to see them, and 
judge of their value. However, she 
only read one. Ilad she been brave 
enough to read the second, she—but 
what matter? She only read one. She 
began it merely to see if it was worth 
saving for Paterson. She read the 
opening sentence. She read on and 
on, feverishly, and this is what she 
saw : 


“* My pear Tracy.—I know [should address 
you by the hideous English ‘ Mister,’ but my 
heart is too tight to open a small bit at a time. 
It is bursting. Its fullness cannot fall drop 
by drop. Last night you exercised my curi 
osity so, and worried my patience. Why are 
you afraid to speak ? Why ? I have given 
you more encouragement than I ever yielded 
any one even ina flirtation. But this is not 
flirtation, and my seriousness comes from out 
my heart. You know I dare not say to you 
what I should say were I a man and you a 
woman, but vou know what I would say. 
And you know what you may say tome. You 
look more than you speak, else [ would not 
dare write so openly. Your little remark beg- 
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ging me to believe you acted as honorably as 
you could under the cireumstances—what does 
it mean? Oh! Come and tell me—tell me 
everything. 

‘¢ ETHEL.” 


The little girl held this letter in her 
hand after she had finished it until her 
face grew as white as the paper. First 
a shock, then distrust of Tracy, then 
resentment, then pity for the unknown 
Kthel, then—utter hopelessness. She 
was a meek creature, perhaps too meek. 
She had had so much taken from her, 
and had learned to bear it. Now her 
final thought was that she had no right 
to the man whom this girl loved. So 
she laid the letters on his table and stole 
away to her own dreary room. There, 
with tearless, aching eyes, she fought 
out a note to him. She gave back his 
freedom (which had been so short a 
time in her dominion), and the ring 
which was too large for her finger. 

“*T knew it would not stay,” she said, 
looking at it through blinding mist. 

There really are such women as this, 
dear reader; women who would much 
prefer suffering themselves than causing 
pain to anyone, even a stranger ; women 
whose lives are built of sacrifices, which 
form rounds upon whose ladders these 
angels mount—into heaven after death, 
into saintliness before dissolution. Marie 
was of impetuous Southern blood, her 
first thoughts were those acted upon. 
The deed was done. The little packet 
was entrusted to faithful Sam, and still 
Marie did not have her second thoughts. 
Sam, let me say, was instructed to give 
the small bundle to Mr. Paterson on the 
next morning, just before he went to 
break fast. 

She went about mechanically collect- 
ing her small belongings to arrange in 
her trunk. She had just received her 
allowance from Madame, and now in- 
formed that worthy woman of her inten- 
tions. She sent Sam out with a telegram 
for her mother, and prepared to leave in 
the evening for Chicago, to the utter 
bewilderment of poor Madame Lamont, 
who kept asking: ‘‘ Didn’t she treat 
Marie right ?” 

Nothing would change the little maid’s 
determination, however, so Madame, 
weeping, set about assisting her to pack. 
As to what she should do without her, 





Marie did not care. She did not want 
tocare. She did not dare even to think, 
until at length she was seated in the 
stuffy Pullman car, with the feeling of 
oppression, which its narrow space gives, 
augmented by her own sorrow. The 
train moved off noiselessly at first, glid- 
ing out like a snake, and Marie felt that 
her heart would burst with grief. Final- 
ly the increasing noise of the rails some- 
what eased her pain. It turned into a 
gentle melancholy. She sat looking 
against the blackness of the window 
pane ; the reflection of her own image, 
crossed occasionally by a light from 
without. She was seated sidewise. Sud- 
denly she felt herself forced to face about, 
and looked down the aisle. There, com- 
ing toward her, with a fetching cap 
placed becomingly on the back of his 
blonde waves of hair, was a young man 
who had twinkling gray eyes fixed upon 
her. Marie’s heart gave a convulsive 
leap. She wanted to do one of two 
things: to jump out of the window or 
to fly straight into his arms—she could 
not tell which. 

But he gave her time for neither. He 
took off that jaunty little cap very 
gravely, shook hands with her conven- 
tionally, and seated himself in most 
careful and formal fashion. But he 
immediately leaned toward her redden- 
ing cheek, and said under the rumble 
of the cars : 

“You little rascal! You scamp! 
What a chase you have given me! | 
happened to see Sam on the street at 
noon, and he gave me your letter. I did 
not think it worth while to prevent your 
going to Chicago, for two reasons: Now 
is just as good a time to marry as any 
other ; and for the second, I want you 
to be married from your mother’s house 
in Chicago, so people will think you 
were a dear little lady of leisure when I 
married you, and open their social arms 
wide. You are to surreptitiously put 
this ring on your finger at once, string 
and all, my lady—and if you dont be 
very careful and stop looking so sweet, 
I shall kiss you right here on the spot, 
before all these people.” 

She was palpitating with joy and 
laughter, and yet her eyes were full of 
tears that ran over. ; 

“Oh! my darling!” he said.“ You 














are too noble for me. You are too good 
for me !” 

He suddenly put his hand in his 
pocket, brought forth a letter and 
spread it open. 

“This,” said he, ‘‘ is the letter that 
was lying on the floor with the one you 
read from Ethel Andrews. I want you 
to read it also. It is from my father.” 

‘* My dear boy,” it said, “1 am wor- 
ried by a letter you wrote your mother 
last. In it you say you see much of 
Ethel Andrews, and that she is very 
beautiful, but she does not attract you 
otherwise. Be very careful, my son, 
and do not let her beauty lead you into 
forgetting the character which lies be- 
hind it. I know the Andrews blood, 
and I do not hesitate to condemn even 
its offspring. It would grieve me be- 
yond measure for you to ally yourself 
with any of its branches. You will have 
much more than a competence when | 
die, and even when you marry I shall 
place you in very easy circumstances. 
Therefore, you can marry whom you 
please. Do not be attracted by wealth 
and society glitter. Choose rather a 
woman who, whatever her estate, will 
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be loving, contented, a helpmate, a re- 
liable joy and comfort, and who marries 
you for what you are and not for the 
inheritance you expect to receive. You 
can afford to marry a poor girl. So 
marry for love, my boy, marry for love, 
and your world will be one in which you 
will never learn to spell the word regret.” 

She lifted her eyes from the letter to 
his face. She saw there the tender, fer- 
vent, honorable love, so deep, as it shone 
in his eyes from his soul, that it awed 
her to think of its possession. 

Ifer little head was throbhing with 
happiness as it lay on her pillow that 
night. ‘lo know that he was in the car 
just ahead of hers, that they were to be 
married, was happiness enough of itself; 
but to know also that they were to be 
independent of strict economy was al- 
most like a fairy tale. 

I cannot tell, for I do not know, what 
Ethel Andrews thought or did when she 
soon after received the following card : 

‘* Mrs. Felicie Duresant wishes to an- 
nounce the marriage of her daughter, 
Marie de la Plaine, to Mr. Tracy Pater- 
son, February 16, 18—, Chicago.” 

MINNETTE SLAYBACK-CARPER, 


RONDEAU. 


Love is not blind. Ah, no! Ah, no! 
Ile only hides his eyes to show 
A sweet unguarded mouth left free 
To tempt his victims, while with glee 
Ife works them thus confusion—woe. 


For, sure as fate, rash youth will go 
Too near that lovely Cupid’s bow, 
And none dare warn him, ‘‘ Love can see!” 


‘ Love is not blind! 


” 


Then peeping stealthily below 
lis bandage, with sure aim and slow, 


Love points his darts, and, one! two! 


' three! 


Straight to the heart of youth they flee 
And never miss their mark. Ah, no! 
Love is not blind. 


RosaLiE M. JANAS. 

































CTIVITY of mind pushed 
too far endangers the 
brain and the general 
health. Loss of 
appetite, indigestion, 
palpitation of the 
heart, and numerous 
other ills spring from 
overworked brains. 
Kxcessive mental 
exertion should be guarded against, by 
all who value health and life, yet brain 
workers as a rule blindly and recklessly 
squander vital forces, with the result 
that almost daily we read of some bril- 
liant man or woman being obliged to 
drop out of the race for fame or wealth 
through nervous prostration. This 
growing malady is on the increase ; pro- 
fessional and business men with over- 
worked brains and weak bodies readily 
succumb to it, and a large number of 
the sudden deaths among brain workers 
are due to the excessive mental strain in 
which they have lived and the too free 
use of nervous forces. Working the 
mind at the expense of the body is a 
mistake ; the physical life becomes de- 
generated, and when disease attacks the 
frame there is not sufficient strength to 
resist it. 

Judicious physical exercise is neces- 
sary for all brain workers. All who 
lead a sedentary life need daily physical 
exercise, and it is only by proper exer- 
cise of the body that one can hope to 
preserve health. One hour’s daily exer- 
cise in a gymnasium, or at home with 
dumb-bells or pulley weights, will be of 
the greatest service to brain workers, 
who usually commit the mistake of ex- 
ercising no part of the body but the 
head. Physical exercise, while being 
particularly beneficial to the young, is 
also a matter for the attention of adults. 
Vitality is impaired and strength con- 
sumed by mental demands which are 
raised to a perilous height nowadays, 
and it is absolutely necessary to counter- 
act the strain by muscular activity. 
Man’s destiny as regards the body is to a 
great extent in his own keeping, and it 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE NECESSARY FOR BRAIN WORKERS. 










































is possible unless disease is inherited to 
have perfect health, if we study the 
needs of the body. ‘To exercise the vari- 
ous parts of the body is as necessary as 
to have food or sleep, yet, as a rule, 
few who labor mentally take systematic 
bodily exercise. To get and keep the 
body in perfect condition is of. vital 
importance, for unless the blood and 
muscles properly perform their duty the 
mind becomes dull and_ irritable, and 
intellectual labor has finally to be sus- 
pended. , 

In a most excellent essay on the 
“Scientific Study of Human Nature,” 
Professor Youmans made a clear and 
definite explanation of the reason of the 
so-called ‘* blues” and ‘‘ megrims ” with 
which all brain workers are occasionally 
afflicted. ‘‘Those fluctuations of feel- 
ing,” he says, ‘‘ with which all are more 
or less familiar, the alternation of hope 
and despondency, are vitally connected 
with organic states. In high health the 
outlook is confident, there is joy in ac- 
tion and courage in enterprise ; but with 
a low or disturbed circulation, thin, 
morbid blood, and bodily exhaustion, 
there is depression of spirits, gloom, in- 
action, paralysis of will, and weariness 
of life. That variability of mental state 
which is so striking and general an ex- 
perience with the literary and artistic 
classes, the periods when work is impos- 
sible, the moods of sluggish and unsatis- 
factory effort, the seasons of steady and 
successful accomplishment, and mo- 
ments of rare exaltation, capricious as 
they may seem, are but the exponents of 
varying constitutional conditions.” 

Out-door exercise is preferable to In- 
door, but in cities this is sometimes 1m- 
possible, and the best thing to do is to 
join some gymnasium where appliances 
are to be had for exercising and develop- 
ing almost every part of the body. In 
nearly all gymnasiums nowadays such 
appliances—the result of a vast amount 
of thought on the part of men interested 
in physical culture—can be found. Gym 
nasiums of the present day are very dif- 
ferent from those of fifty years ago. 











DISTRUST. 


Formerly the aim of the gymnast was 
to turn out men capable of lifting heavy 
weights or courting death on the flying 
trapeze. The one desideratum was 
feats of strength and dexterity. All 
this has been changed, and in most gym- 
nasiums competent physical instructors 
are employed. — For old and young who 
do not have physical exercise each day 
at their labors, an hour daily in a gym- 
nasium is an hour well spent. Only 
there can a thorough exercise of the body 
all round be obtained ; liberal judicious 
exercise is almost certain to build up 
weak bodies and keep them in a state 
of permanent strength if continued. — It 
also improves physique, clears the mind, 
and gives grace and assurance. — All 
who value health and beauty should 
give the important subject of physical 
culture consideration, for health and 
beauty depend largely upon the develop- 
ment and the exercising of the various 
parts of the body. The ancients gave 
particular attention to the demands of 
the body, with the result that the young 
of both sexes were beautiful and strong. 
Women need physical exercise quite as 
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much as men. Many are unfit to be- 
come wives or mothers, owing to their 
physical condition, who might be strong 
and healthy had they given attention to 
the art of physical development. Catha- 
rine K. Beecher, whose writings upon 
domestic matters are marked by great 
good sense, has a word of warning to her 
sisters upon this subject, which they 
ought to lay to heart. ‘* Whenever the 
mind is oppressed with care, anxiety, or 
sorrow, the amount of exercise in the 
open air ought to be greatly increased, 
that the action of the muscles may with- 
draw the blood, which in such seasons 
is constantly tending to the brain.” The 
ancient Greeks made this compulsory 
for the youth of both sexes, and no 
maiden could become a wife unless effi- 
cient in gymnastic exercise. Wise edu- 
cators of to-day recognize the need of 
physical culture, and many colleges have 
embodied physical training in the cur- 
riculum. Mental acquirements should 
not be blindly worshipped and eagerly 
sought after at the expense of the body. 


WILTON ‘'TOURNIER. 


DISTRUST. 


Niagut has one dream (swift hours, speed not the morning !)— 


This dream. 
Day has one doubt. 


Thou lovest 
Oh, heart, why art thou scorning 


me! 


The guest dawn brings to thee ? 


Sometimes, mid chords struck lightly, will awaken 
This hope: We shall not part. 


One clianece word, and 


the citadel retaken, 


Doubt holds again my heart. 


III. 
Doubt’s prisoner, when fast the snow is blowing 
rom out a gloomy sky ; 
The scent of hyacinths in sunshine growing, 


And, lo! 


Hope’s slave am I. 


lV. 
If mocking doubt, that cometh with the daylight, 
My truer counsellor be, 
Yet will I choose through life’s unbroken midnight 


To dream, Thou lovest me: 


NANCY MANN WADDLE. 
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RESLOW had been 
told that he ought 
not to think of com- 
ing to New York 
till fall. It was get- 
ting well into May 
when he = arrived, 
but the trees in the 
squares were only 

just beginning to show a tentative edg- 
ing of green, and he excused the luxury 
of his earlier advent with the whimsical 
reflection that if the season were really 
as backward as every one assured him, 
he was not so much ahead of time as the 
calendar might indicate. Ife had been 
met with an apologetic attitude in regard 
to the unusual vagaries of the weather at 
every pointon hiseastward journey across 
the continent. Formerly, he had sup- 
posed that the condition that kept people 
on the defensive concerning the climate 
was an outgrowth of the Western 
‘boom ” town spirit. It now occurred 
to him that the quality was one of the 
salient features of Americanism. Still, 
these vagaries aside, he was glad he had 
come when he did. Ife had promised 
himself a long breathing spell, and 
that, he reasoned, could as well begin 
now as at any other time. 

Although but thirty-four, Caleb 
Treslow had crowded many activities 
into the last ten years of his life. The 
ordeal had ringed his expressive eyes 
with fine wrinkles, and worn his hair 
back from his forehead somewhat. Yet 
he had never had the passion for sue- 
cess, and Fortune had found him a 
rather thankless recipient of her favors. 
Ile had been trying for three years, 
ever since he made his first big strike 
in the Carbonate Belle, to get his inter- 
ests in such shape that he could leave 
them ; but somehow had never before 
been able to manage it. In his youth 
he had studied art in a desultory way, 
in a Western town, and given it up and 
gone to Colorado in the hope of secur- 
ing a more substantial basis for his 
ambitions than the uncertain and mis- 
taken appreciation of his townspeople 
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afforded. In a way, he had more than 
succeeded. At times he had had an 
income out of all proportion to anything 
like what could have been realized on its 
principal ; which, perhaps, gave a suffi- 
cient basis for his rating among Colora- 
do’s millionnaires. But at best, his mil- 
lions always had an extra cipher in them, 
due to that generous impatience with 
anything but round numbers that char- 
acterizes the West. Still, though he was 
conscious of having made some sacri- 
fices in disposing of his mining proper- 
ties, he could have the comforting 
assurance of feeling that his ten years— 
more than half of which he had_ passed 
with the pick and drill hardening his 
own hands—had placed him beyond the 
ordinary sordid cares that had made his 
youth seem so futile and purposeless. 
Ife now visited the East for the first 
time. 

A continuous rain storm had accom- 
panied his progress, from the time he 
boarded the overland train at Acequia 
till he stepped out amid the wavering 
glare and asthmatic breathing of the 
electrics at one of the Jersey City de- 
pots the night before. This morning, 
lhowever, the clouds were clearly dis- 
posed overhead for decorative effect 
only, and even gave indications of giving 
way to the unbroken blue beyond. He 
had paused in his early morning stroll 
near one of the damp park benches where 
Bartholdi’s bronze Lafayette makes that 
rather theatrical tender of his heart and 
sword to an unappreciative neighbor- 
hood. The park attendants, moved 
by the prospect of a clear day, were 
hurriedly setting out a lot of tulips in 
the prim, geometric beds. The plants 
were already in bloom, and as the hard, 
metallic, yellow and scarlet flowers were 
hurriedly stood up in the freshly pre- 
pared earth, 'reslow was reminded of 
his glimpses behind the scenes at the 
theatre, when the stage carpenters were 
sweeping the flies and other properties 
into place for a new act. ‘There was 
something of the energetic business 
methods of the West, he fancied, in this 




















prompt attempt to assist lagging Spring 
on her way by strewing her path with 
hot-house flowers. ‘Treslow scribbled a 
note to that effect on the back of an old 
envelope ; then stretched his long legs 
and leaned back, listening to the sounds 
of the city that arose around him in a 
confused monotone, and allowing the 
feeling of his hard-earned irresponsibil- 
itv to take hold of him and flatter his 
senses with the unusual delight of pur- 
poseless leisure. 

The square was gradually filling with 
children with their white-capped and 
aproned attendants, making bright de- 
tached bits of color as brilliant as the 
tulips themselves, their thin, strident 
voices meanwhile striking through the 
grinding roar of the streets even. 
Women flitted by with a swirl of skirts 
that held T'reslow’s eye till the curve of 
the asphalted walks swept them from 
view, where a crowd of vehicles, dazzling 
in varnish and spangled with light, filed 
by interminably. Everything appealed 
to him, even the peculiar odor that rose 
from the damp pavement under the sun 
—the odor of the city. THe was taking 
his long-promised bath in civilization ; 
he mused and crossed his legs still farther 
out on the asphalted walk in the enjoy- 
ment of the thought. Ife uncovered 
his head and passed his handkerchief 
over the rosy band that his heavy crush 
hat had left across his brow, smiling at 
the afterthought that he was getting his 
bath more literally than he had expected. 
After the crisp air of the Western moun- 
tains, the saline dampness of the sea level 
oppressed him, and he could not get 
away from the feeling that Ke should 
like to take a towel to the atmosphere. 
He ended by making another note on 
the back of his envelope to that effect, 
in the interests of a letter he intended 
writing a woman he knew,and added that 
it seemed like wasting the lavish bounty 
of nature to use such an atmosphere for 
breathing purposes only. He made this 
addition with the sudden consciousness 
that he was hungry, and placing his 
stubbed pencil in his waistcoat pocket, 
began to wonder where he could geta 
cup of coffee and a roll. It occurred to 
him at the same time that he did not 
know exactly where he was. But he 
resolutely refused to consult the paper- 
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bound guide-book that he had bought 
an hour before, and recalled as he arose, 
with almost a sense of kinship, Stod- 
dard’s debonnaire South Sea Island 
boast that a bee or a bird was guide 
enough for him. ‘Treslow contented 
himself with keeping a Broadway horse- 
car in sight till it led him to a green- 
latticed café that seemed equal to his 
desires. 

Ile seated himself at one of the 
polished hard wood tables that had the 
effect of being on the sidewalk without 
its disadvantages, and after giving his 
order, relapsed again into the luxurious 
sense of his leisure. Ie noticed with 
some slight dismay that most of the 
guests of the place still held to the 
inner dining room in spite of the spring 
day warmth that was gradually begin- 
ning to make itself felt, and wondered 
whether he was doing quite the accepted 
thing in breakfasting in the semi-pub- 
licity that his position afforded. His 
doubt was increased by his waiter, a 
florid German with wide-open eyes and 
a drooping blonde moustache that com- 
bined to give him a pained, surprised 
look, and who came just then with a 
bright metal tray, bearing Treslow’s 
breakfast of coffee and rolls, with three 
cubes of sugar and a teaspoon carefully 
balanced on the water glass. 


I]. 
T’RESLOW dawdled over his coffee 
an unconscionable time. ‘hen he 


sauntered down the street. LHe stopped 
at one of those little news stands that 
occupy the street corners like some 
fungus growth during the morning 
hours, and disappear as day advances, 
no one knows where, and bought a copy 
of a morning paper. The paper was 
two cents, he found. In his Western 
contempt for pennies he refused to take 
any smaller change than a dime out of 
the quarter he had handed the old 
woman in charge, and caused her to 
keep suspicious eyes on him till he was 
well out of sight. 

He turned off through a side street in 
his wandering, and presently came face 
to face with the Washington Arch, 
which was then still wrapped in its 
swaddling clothes of scaffolding. He 
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did not think much of it, although it 
seemed to givean European air to the 
place, which was borne out by the 
French signs and shop windows on 
the southern side of the square, and 
though he had never been abroad, he 
had fora moment the unique sensation 
of seeming to renew his foreign impres- 
sions, so familiarly un-American did it 
all appear. 

The northern side of the square was 
American enough, though, with its 
crumbling brown stone and red brick 
fronts. The latter, as a rule, showed 
an outcropping of wooden Tonic col- 
umns about their main entrances, and 
suggested in their stiff incongruity the 
white collars worn over colored shirt- 
fronts that were just coming into fash- 
ion then. As he turned up Fifth 
Avenue, he paused a moment to take 
in the effect of the white arch against 
the lightly brushed-in spring greenery 
of the square. 

* Well, how does that strike the un- 
trammelled Western mind?” a voice sud- 
denly sounded in his ear, and Treslow 
faced around to find an old aequaint- 
ance gazing at him with quizzical good 
nature. 

“PH be eternally Say, how the 
deuce did you get here ?” Treslow de- 
manded,. 

* | should say the burden of explana- 
tion was on your side,” the other re- 
torted.  ** T belong here.” 

* Well, Pm devilish glad to see you 
anyhow, Barry,” ‘Treslow exclaimed, 
grasping his hand with fervor. ** And 
I rather like your little town here—that 
is, What I could see of it before break- 
fast.” 

“Good!” Barry exclaimed, cheer- 
ingly. ‘*Oh, you all come around to it 
sooner or later.” 

Barry, the clever young painter of 
whom so much had been expected when 
he first returned from Paris, was a West- 
erner himself, although, as he came from 
Detroit, Treslow could never think of 
him quite in that light. lis three years 
of Paris had thoroughly brushed off any 
traces of the original soil, Treslow no- 
ticed anew, with an awkward sense of 
the irreproachableness of the painter’s 
apparel. Barry still wore a crush hat, 
though, and pushed it back over his 
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tousled hair when he talked, just as he 
did when Treslow had known him in 
the Colorado mountains in the days 
when the painter, in the first flush of 
his Paris-kindled enthusiasm, was scour- 
ing the West for untouched American 
subjects. ‘Treslow noticed, with almost 
asense of his own comparative provin- 
cialism, the trim, business-like get-up 
of the artist’s costume, from his severely 
creased trousers and closely buttoned 
cutaway to the barely perceptible turn of 
his high collar. [lis waistcoat seemed to 
fit him a trifle more snugly than in the 
old days, 'Treslow fancied, and on the 
whole the artist struck him as having 
much the air of a suecessful broker. 
The studied recklessness of the mat of 
brown hair over his rather feminine 
brows seemed to be the only concession 
he now made to the airy goddess of the 
unconventional. 

“Well, how are they coming, any- 
how?” 'Treslow asked. ‘1 see time 
doesn’t overlook you here even in this 
crowd,” he went on, indicating the 
painter’s closely-cropped beard, which 
was slightly touched here and there with 
gray, and had, in comparison with the 
growth of his rather cavalier-looking 
moustache, the effect of a sober second 
thought. ‘* Getting to be a sort of old 
master yourself nowadays, as it were. 
But that’s rather thin,” Treslow apolo- 
getically added, with the embarrassed 
smile of the joker whose effort fails to 
raise a response. ‘* But say, seriously, 
what are you painting now 7” 

Painting! I haven’t touched a brush 
in two years. I teach,” he went on in 
his impatient, explosive way, in answer 
to Treslow’s inquiring look.  ‘* A cer- 
tain number of young people, chiefly 
girls, pay me fifteen dollars a week to 
learn that art is really an inferior and 
antiquated process for bringing bread 
and butter into edible conjunction !” 

“Tt seems to pay you,” Treslow said, 
in smiling recognition of the painters 
prosperous look. 

‘Yes, that’s the worst of it,” Barry 
said. ‘* But I must be moving. I supe 
pose you'll be here some time?” he 
added tentatively. ‘* You must come 
round.” 

‘“< Yes, I want to,” 
*“ You must let me come often. 


Treslow insisted. 


I shall 













count on that with more pleasure than 
I can express,” he went on, with an ex- 
aggerated air of courtesy habitual with 
him, and which made his best friends 
doubt whether he was ever wholly sin- 
cere in anything. 

‘Come any time,” 
as he turned to go. ‘‘I’m up in the 
Gainsborough now. Come and tell me 
what you intend to do with yourself 
here.” 

“T’ll do it,” T'reslow assented. 


sarry said simply, 


If. 


Tne Gainsborough, Treslow found 
when he came to look it up a day or 
two later, was one of those innumerable 
dwelling houses that the receding tide 
of permissible residence districts in New 
York is constantly leaving stranded in 
the haunts of business. The front of 
the building was half obliterated by a 
green spatter-work of Virginia creeper, 
that seemed to be making an effort to 
insist upon the former privacy of the 
place and hide the encroaches of com- 
mercialism. ‘The lower floor was avow- 
edly devoted to offices and other out- 
and-out business uses. Buta brass sign 
on one side the door displayed the words 
“Gainsborough Studios” etched across 
its polished surface, and backed by this 
brazen assurance ‘T'reslow ventured to 
ring. Ile fancied that the very bell 
which responded to his energetic jerk 
had « metallic shudder in it at the sae- 
rilege of turning these old family abodes, 
with their human associations, over to 
the impersonal uses of business. ‘The 
door swung open though, slightly, and 
'Treslow mounted to the second floor be- 
fore he got sight of any one. Ilere he 
was rewarded by a slight glimpse into 
a canvas-littered apartment, while an 
elderly woman, responding to his knock, 
came to the door, palette on thumb, and 
directed him to Barry’s top-floor studio. 

The portiére at the head of the stairs 
on the fourth floor gave at his touch 
intoa large skylighted apartment. 'T'res- 
low felt a sudden sense of intrusion as 
his feet struck the polished floor, and 
he hastened to take refuge on a rug. 

* Hello,” Barry called, showing him- 
self momentarily at an inner door in his 
shirt-sleeyes, a sheaf of brushes in one 
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hand and the other covered with a varie- 
gated lather. ‘* Sit down—anywhere. 
Pil be with you as soon as I get these 
brushes washed.” 

‘I thought you didn’t paint,” Tres- 
low remarked quizzically, when Barry 
entered a moment later, turning down 
his cuffs as he came forward. 

“Oh, I was simply trying to pull this 
thing of Miss Chanler’s together a bit,” 

sarry replied, indicating a little bit of 
street corner and damp lamp-lighted 
pavement that leaned against a chair, 
glistening in its wet oils. 

** Now, why isn’t that a good thing?” 
Treslow asked, with apparent interest, 
bending down to scrutinize it more 
closely. 

‘It is,” Barry responded cheerily ; 
‘only Pm afraid Pye worked over it so 
much in the last hour that modesty for- 
bids my going into that question.” 

“Well, say, you’ve got a nice place 
here anyhow,” ‘Treslow went on, glane- 
ing about the room, and noticing for 
the first time a young woman at the 
farther end of the apartment, engaged 
in patting lumps of clay into shape on 
a straddling iron frame-work. She 
wore a long blue apron that reached to 
her varnished toes, and which, as she 
bent forward from time to time over a 
recumbent torso, atoned for its form- 
lessness by settling with a momentary 
caressing touch over the girlish curves 
of her slight figure. 

‘Oh, the place isn’t bad,” Barry said. 
“These are the only decent rooms in 
the building. Vd like it better, though, 
if they were the only ones—in the in- 
terests of my classes.” 

‘*T noticed the art atmosphere on the 
floors below seemed to have a slight odor 
of light housekeeping in it,” 'Treslow 
suggested, 

** But, say,” he went on, returning to 
the sketch without giving Barry a chance 
for any further comment. ‘* What are 
you going to do with that little thing ? 
I like that.” 

“You might ask Miss Chanler,” 
Barry suggested, raising his voice so as 
to include her in his remark. 

“T beg pardon,” the young lady in 
the blue apron exclaimed absently, com- 
ing forward with her hands full of clay. 


‘| was so interested in getting the 
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action of my study that 
what you said.” 

* Oh! my friend Treslow here [ Miss 
Chanler seemed to take the reference as 
an introduction, and bowed sweetly] is 
wondering what we are going to do with 
this little thing of yours.” 

“Why, Mr. Barry makes us paint all 
our things out before they are dry even.” 

* Well, now, 1 won't stand that,” 'T'res- 
low said, with exaggerated earnestness. 
“I'm going to enter a protest against 
the practice, in this present case any- 
how. I like that. I like it well enough 
to buy it, if lL may be permitted to.” 

“Oh! Vd never dare look Mr. Barry 
in the face again,” Miss Chanler  pro- 
tested, smiling and reddening slightly. 
“Why, Pd feel quite like an amateur 
if | were to sell anything now.” 

‘Well, never you mind that. I'll 
take the contract of looking my friend 

Surry in the face for both of us.” 

“Why, we never think anything of 
painting our work out,” the girl said, 
irrelevantly. “ L suppose each of my 
things has a dozen under it 

‘You see we teach humility here, if 
nothing else,” Barry said. 

“We ll, I don’t like the idea, anyhow,’ 
'Treslow persisted, smilingly ; ‘not car- 
ried to such extremes at least.” 

Miss Chanler drifted back to her work 
then, and Barry went over and made 
some inaudible comment, emphasized by 
a nervous gesture or two, that seemed to 
model in empty air the quality he was 
awuxious she should get. 

** 1 didn’t know before that you were 
a sculptor, Barry,” Treslow remarked, 
as his friend returned, and, seating him- 
self on a sketching-stool, began to knock 
the ashes out of a corncob pipe on his 
boot-heel. ‘You have the versatility 
of the old masters—are a sort of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci.” 

* Yes,” Barry drawled, digging into 
his pipe with the end of a brush handle, 
‘a Leonardo of ladies’ classes. You 
know I can etch, too, much like Whist- 
ler; my line engravings, for I’ve done 
two or three of them even, are thought 
to suggest Durer’s; and my last paint- 
ings only needed Monet’s signature to 
make them pass for originals. I’m 
thinking of adding art needlework to 
my list next.” 
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“Oh! you are too bitter, old man.” 
T'reslow smiled with the vague distrust 
of any self-analysis that the fortunate 
and the prosperous always feel. 

Barry went on with something in 
similar vein, which 'Treslow only half- 
listened to. Ile was noticing how Miss 
Chanler’s fluffy hair tossed about her 
face, and coquettishly took advantage 
of her abstracted mood to break into 
veritable gold at every little pretext. 
Ife wondered whether it was properly 
to be described as auburn or brown, 
although he had at first decided un- 
hesitatingly in favor of the former hue. 
Mrs. Baxter, he reflected—Mrs. Baxter 
was his one correspondent—would know 
at once. Then it occurred to him that 
she would hardly be interested in the 
problem. 

‘You haven't told me yet what you 
intend to do with yourself now that you 
have obtained opulence,” Barry suddenly 
broke in. 

“To tell the truth,I hardly know 
myself. I fancy Vil decide I’m tired of 
doing anything, fora while yet at least.” 

**T trust,” Barry went on, ** that you 
won't consider it too personal if I sug- 
gest that there is a large unoccupied 
field for effort as a patron of the arts. 
I always throw out that intimation to 
my plutocratic friends who are looking 
for employment.’ 

“Well, I’m glad you spoke of it. To 
tell the truth, ’ve thought of it myself. 
It has always been one of my ambitions 
since I couldn't paint myse If, and if you 
don’t object too strenuously to the in- 
fringement of your rule : about painting 
out, | want to carry off this little thing 
of Miss Chanler’s to begin with. I’m 
willing to give almost anything for it. 

“Oh, if you really want it, I suppose 
she wouldn’t object to your taking it. 
The coin wouldn’t come in unhandy, I 
fancy.” 

*“ Now, do you know, [ had an idea 
that might be the case,” Treslow said. 
“There's another thing, Barry,” he 
went on. ‘I want to get my check- 
book out and make a foray among your 
things as soon as you Il co-operate to the 
extent of letting me get a glimpse of 
them.” 

‘Oh, Thaven’t anything,” Barry said. 

‘There you go again. It’s evident 

















that I’ll have to employ a private detec- 
tive to rummage around under this veil 
of artistic sensitiveness, and locate a 
picture or two, if I ever expect to talk 
business to you. There’s one thing | 
know of, though, I want to talk to you 
about some time, old man, when you'll 
condescend to come down off this xs- 
thetic perch of yours and haggle about 
dollars and cents with me. You see 
they elected me president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce last year, and the past 
presidents are supposed to present their 
portraits to the institution. Most of 
them, of course, are satisfied with en- 
larged photographs. As I never got 
into the photographic habit, P?ve had an 
idea all along Vd have a portrait done 
up in shape when I came Kast—some- 
thing that would have some value in it 
outside the frame, and serve to build up 
Western taste, along the artistic line. 
(iet my idea ? [ll admit I didn’t think 
of you in connection with the work, but 
I didn’t know you were here. You're 
not much of a correspondent, you know, 
Barry, and I suppose your own mother 
must always be agreeably surprised to 
learn where you are. But I know now 
youre the very man I want to do that 
portrait.” 

* Oh, I couldn’t do it—haven’t got the 
time. Then you’ve got to be in entire 
sympathy, you know. No; I couldn’t 
doit. IL wouldn't attempt it.” 

“Well, now, I won’t take that for an 
answer. You think over it. Make out 
a sort of estimate of what you'll take the 
job for—give me your figures on it. But 
I won't insist on anything now. I’m 
sufliciently satisfied to have got Miss 
Chanler’s sketch—for you see that I 
count that I have got it.” 

* You'd better see her about that,” 
Barry said, 

When Treslow left the studio, he car- 
ried Miss Chanler’s still damp sketch 
away with him, and placed it in triumph 
on his mantel, where it continued for 
days to exhale a pungent odor of oils 
and siccative about the apartment. 


IV. 


“Tve been thinking that matter 


over,” Barry said the next time ‘Treslow 
** T can’t do it. 


called, Of course if I 
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were painting all the time I could make 
the attempt, but I couldn’t do it now. 
It would break in so on my class work. 
Then I swore I would never touch an- 
other brush till I could feel I wasn’t 
painting to live. But, bah! I’d make 


a failure of it if I were to try it!’ 


“This is irrevocable then, I sup- 
pose,” Treslow remarked. ** Well, I’m 
sorry. I don’t mind telling you now 


that I had counted all along on being 
able to overcome this aggressive modesty 
of yours. But I see 1 was giving my- 
self too much credit.” 

**No, [ couldn’t do it,” Barry reiter- 
ated. ** But why not let Miss Chanler 
try to model your head ?— She could 
work right here in the studio, you know, 
and have all the advantage of my valu- 
able advice.” 

**TTave her do me with a view to en- 
during bronze, you mean 7” 

“Yes; why not? You won't have 
to go to the expense of a casting unless 
she makes a success of it.” 

“Why, I hadn't thought of that, in 
my preoccupation with the idea of hav- 
ing you do the thing. But come to 
think of it, what 7s the matter with 
enduring bronze 2? How does the ide: 
take you, Miss Chanler ?” he called out 
to the girl who was busying herself over 
her work in self-conscious intensity. 

“Qh, of course Id like to,” she 
murmured, her eyes darkening with 
pleasure at the thought. ** If you only 
think I can = 

“You can try it,” Barry said, laugh- 
ing, in answer to the doubtful look she 
turned upon him. 

She thought a moment with her 
brows crumpled together and her lips 
pursed up, and then laughed nervously. 

‘*T just believe I will try it! Of 
course you think I’m conceited and 
foolish, but I'm going to!” She turned 
impulsively toward Barry as she spoke, 
a defiant red pulsing in her cheeks. 

Barry laughed immoderately.  ** Try 
Wg Why, of course, try it! Didn't I 
suggest it ?” 

“Yes,” she flung back, ‘and were 
likely laughing at me when you did!” 

It was decided that nothing was to be 
gained by delay, and that Treslow might 
as well begin his sittings the next day. 
He appeared at the hour appointed, in 
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the most impossible faultlessness, with- 
out a wrinkle or a crease from the dead 
gloss of his high collar to the last but- 
ton of his smart cutaway. 

* I] thought I ought to tog up a bit,” 
he remarked with an evident touch of 
embarrassment as he noticed Miss Chan- 
ler’s blank look. 

“Oh, certainly,” she said, and then 
made a pretext that the clay was not 
in good working order yet, and began 
kneading it with her hands. 

‘What became of the figure you 
were modelling from that cast 7” he 
asked after a moment, by way of break- 
ing the noticeable silence. 

She pointed to the pile of clay she 
was working on. ‘* Here it is. I got 
a cold and couldn’t work for a couple of 
days, and the clay dried.” 

‘* | should think that would be very 
vexatious.” 

“Ttis. When you begin a thing in 
clay you have to keep right at it. Mr. 
Barry savs a woman oughtn’t to go into 
sculpture. It’s too exacting. Then 
they haven’t the strength, and can’t get 
around over ladders and scaffolds the 
way aman can. Though he says they 
needn’t worry about that very much, 
for they never get big enough orders to 
have to reach up very high.” 

* T didn’t know my friend Barry was 
such an ungallant wretch as that.” 

* Oh, he’s wonderful,” Miss Chanler 
said with conviction, looking up from 
her kneading to include Treslow in her 
serious gaze, 

Barry was in the inner apartment 
arranging «a still life for his afternoon 
class. As soon as the girl could get 
away decently, she slipped in where he 
Wis. 

* What am I going todo? Have you 
seen him ?” she asked, and then with- 
out waiting for any reply she went on: 
** Tle looks as though he'd just stepped 
out of one of those spring fashion plates 
that are in all the Broadway tailors’ 
windows. I know he got that new suit 
specially for this oceasion. What am 
I going to do? Ive been thinking I 
might try him like some of those Greek 
things up at the Metropolitan—only his 
head and neck, you know. Do you 
think you could get him to take off that 
collar ¢” 


” 


** Tear that, Treslow ?” Barry called, 
quitting his work and coming forward, 
‘She wants to make an old Greek of 
you. She doesn’t like your collar.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Barry,” she 
broke in, flushing hotly. 

“© Oh, don’t deny it. Id have done 
the same thing. It’s nothing but that 
fatality of idealization that blinds most 
of us. But let’s see what we can do 
with him, Broadway irreproachableness 
and all. I believe an old Florentine 
could have managed even that and not 
blinked a fact.” 

‘Let's see, now. Unbutton your 
coat,” Barry went on after a moment's 
contemplation. ‘* There. that’s a trifle 
less formal.” Ile stepped up to 'Tres- 
low as he spoke, and flipped his careful- 
ly brushed hair over his forehead more 
negligently. 

“T see ’m in the hands of my 
friends,” T'reslow remarked weakly. — 

“That may not be quite so charac- 
teristic,” Barry continued — absently, 
without noticmg 'Treslow’s remark, 
**but it makes a few approaches to the 
conventionalities of the picturesque that 
will give us a straw or two to grasp at.” 

“Po IT assume the cheerful expres- 
sion now ?” 'Treslow asked. 

** Yes, you may be as Machiavelian 
as you choose.” 

Treslow smiled in a_ self-conscious, 
deadened way, as though his features 
were being cast in plaster, and he was 
afraid of breaking the mould. 

** Now, try to see that head simply,” 
Barry said. ‘ Leave out the literature 
of it. Forget the man’s name even, if 
you can. See as little of him as possible, 
and look at him as though he were an 
old shoe. Oh, if people would only see 
how simple everything is—how little it 
takes to produce an effect 1” 

‘This ordeal is not exactly conducive 
to vanity,” Treslow remarked through 
his drawn lips, allowing a smile to pull 
at their corners awkwardly. 

‘** Now isn’t that nice 7” Barry went 
on without hearing Treslow, apparently. 
“Very nice. See, it has that—that— 
You get my idea ?” he went on, with 
the pleased smile of the artist, allowing 
the true intent of his thought to express 
itself in a nervous, Caressing gesture. 

Miss Chanler followed abstractedly 

















with a flattered air of apprehension, and 
murmured, ** Yes, it 7s nice.” 

** What in the deuce are you two talk- 
ing about ‘liad T'reslow asked quizzically. 
“Do you know yourselves ?” 

Miss Chanler smiled nervously. <A 
momentary flush of color gave the only 
answer she seemed to think such pre- 
sumption merited. 

Barry came out of his abstraction, 
though, to say, * I don’t know whether 
I door not. They used to tell me over 
in Paris that was the thing.” He 
paused a moment, smiling satirically, 
then went on impulsively, ** Well, I 
know one thing. I wish I could get 
money enough, so Id never have to 
think of selling a picture. Then Id 
paint, anyhow. Id like to feel that I 
had unlimited leisure and tons of color, 
and could just simply paint, without 
regard to what any one thought of it. 
Maybe in ten years or so, 1 might do 
something. J sometimes think none of 
us know what we are after—that this 
whole business of art is in the air, and 
that after all, the practical people have 
the best of it, with all our fine seorn of 
them. They at least know what they 
want. But then, | never sold a picture! ” 

Mis 

TRESLOW got in a way of finding the 
mornings when he posed among the 
most delightful he had ever known. 
With his secant social experience, and 
the recollection of his cramped and mis- 
taken youth behind him, these little 
téte-a-tétes assumed in his mind a ver- 
itable distinction. Since he had come 
to manhood, his time had been chiefly 
spent in empty mining camps that, as a 
rule, had not even the fabled zest of 
lawlessness about them. Even after his 
money would have opened all the doors 
to him that it would ever have oceurred 
to him to approach, he had seldom 
availed himself of his opportunities. 

They had the main studio pretty 
much to themselves, Treslow found. 
and were really alone, save for the 
glimpses he caught of the tense earnest- 
ness of the classes in the other room. 
as Barry went in and out, dividing his 
time between them and Miss Chanler. 
Treslow naturally got very well ac- 
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quainted with the young sculptress 
after he found that a pose of absolute 
rigidity was not required, and that 
talking was rather encouraged. Mean- 
while, he returned to his first impres- 
sion that her hair was auburn, and 
developed something like a feeling for 
the plastic in noting the exquisite set- 
ting on of her hand at the wrist. It 
stirred his senses in a strange way, that 
glimpse of rounded young vitality, and 
set his thoughts throbbing vaguely to 
almost lyric measures. In his ignor- 
ance, he wondered whether any sculp- 
tor had ever taken note of that. Then 
he concluded that you would think 
her eyes were dark till you knew her 
better, and learned that that were blue. 

As a half-conscious result of his sur- 
roundings he got into the habit of drop- 
ping into the picture exhibitions. The 
spring show of the Society was still open 
then, and when wearied of the streets 
and not daring to go back to the daz- 
zling lonesomeness of his hotel, he would 
slip into the seclusion of the old Fifth 
Avenue gallery where the exhibition was 
then held. Ie had learned that even 
in metropolitan New York there was 
never any crowding ina picture gallery, 
and that he could depend on finding at 
most a dozen or two drifting noiselessly 
about the soft carpeted rooms, making 
dark silhouettesagainst the glitter of gilt 
and color, or lolling back on the divans 
lazily gazing at some canvas that the 
newspapers had made notable by their 
flippant approval. ‘Treslow often found 
difficulty in following these blind leads. 
The latter impressionists in particular 
offended Ile was be- 
wildered by the vibrant sword-play of 
color that these modern sun worshippers 
from the Parisian boulevards affected. 
It seemed to him they presented nature 
flayed alive. A suave little canvas by 
Brush permeated with the sentiment of 
maternity—the feeling of the family— 
held him longer, and baffled his fancy 
with its elusive charm. Tle generally 
found that his rounds of the gallery 
hegan and ended before that little do- 
mestic group, where the father sits on 
the floor sketching his infant child in 
its mother’s arms. Sometimes ‘Treslow 
would sit before it foran hour, listening 
to the comments of those who passed 


his sober senses. 
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before him. The boys of the League 
would come and, standing before the 
Sargent portrait that hung near by, 
point out to each other, with many 
painter-like twists of the thumb, how 
he did this and that. Once a couple of 
girls passed before Treslow’s favorite. 
‘Oh, he’s painting the baby’s portrait,” 
one of them said, without pausing, and 
the two wound in and out down the 
long wall. During these visits he be- 
came acquainted, in a way, with the 
young woman who received the tickets at 
the door. She would smile in frank 
recognition when he came in, and some- 
times when he stood blankly before some 
picture, she would come over where he 
was and remark impersonally: ** Ah, 
yes; that’s by Mr. ——.” And then, 
with that unfailing intuition that recog- 
nized him for an alien in spite of the 
handiwork of his Broadway tailor, she 
would rattle on with some brief bio- 
graphical commentary on the artist. 

Meanwhile Miss Chanler was making 
very serious work of his portrait bust. 
Jarry had announced at the beginning 
that he did not mean to touch it, and 
he kept his word. But before she had 
gone very far he had pulled out an old 
canvas and begun rubbing in his con- 
ception of Treslow’s features. — He 
worked in a desultory way, and while 
carrying the head well along, left 
patches of the original landscape that 
had been on the canvas showing In the 
corners and under the ears of his study. 
Ile even refused to use an easel, but 
propped his canvas up in a chair, as 
though out of deference to his vow not 
to touch a brush again, and to remove 
any suggestion of serious effort. He 
kept his study well along with his pu- 
pil’s, though, and it was easy to see that 
he was more in earnest than he pre- 
tended. Miss Chanler seemed to recog- 
nize his purpose, and would go over to 
his study from time to time and glance 
from it to her own work. She invari- 
ably returned from these comparisons 
with the line between her brows deep- 
ened, and ‘l'reslow had a sense, as her 
eyes came back to him, of feeling their 
preoccupied gaze around him and about 
him, but never really upon him. 

They did not talk much since Miss 
Chanler had really got down to work in 
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earnest. And even one who found mono- 
logue so interesting as 'reslow could 
not long bear up with an audience that 
smiled absently at his most profound 
observations, and missed outright the 
intent of every witticism. 

On Saturday morning, when the 
classes were not there, Barry brought 
what had promised to be a rather 
resultless sitting to a sudden close. 

“Come, let’s get out of this. We're 
neither of us fit to work.  Let’s go out 
of doors and try to really see something 
with our own eyes—if we can.” 

The girl looked from one to the other 
of her companions. ‘I would like to 
go,” she said. ‘* 1 wonder—oh, I will 
anyhow!” she finished with a sudden 
determination, ‘IT wouldn’t do any- 
thing worth while to-day. I can just 
feel it.” 

“'That’s the reason I proposed it,” 
Barry said, ‘* You see you women 
haven't a monopoly of intuitions, al- 
though you've had the credit of it so 
long.” 

Miss Chanler had whipped off her 
long apron while he spoke, and stood 
with her hands up making experimental 
thrusts into her back hair with a long 
shining hat pin. ** There!” she said, 
settling the pin home with a final jab, 
and smoothing down her snug-fitting 
waist with a solicitous touch of her 
hands. ‘* Now, I’m ready, and I shall 
expect to be amused.” 

They went up through the Park along 
the Kighth Avenue side. It was rather 
warm in the June sun, and ‘T'reslow, 
who had been rather silent all the 
morning, threw off his coat and swung 
along with it on hisarm—‘* as an expres- 
sion of opinion,” he said, ‘* against the 
formalities of the place. Why don’t you 
take down your sign-boards and let 
people get on the grass—if grass is what 
they need ? They wouldn't do half so 
much harm as those stall-fed sheep you 
have up their doing the perfunctory 
pastoral over it. Besides, what if people 
did trample a little grass down? It’s 
the law of life—trampling things down.” 

“Bien! Tres bien!” Barry applauded, 
lapsing into French. ‘ You ought to 
have been a painter, Treslow—if you 
could only have learned to paint, and 
kept the faculty of going to the heart of 




















things in that frank, knock-down 
way.” . 

“That's what I wanted to do, isn’t 
it?” T'reslow exclaimed. 

“Oh, did you ?” Miss Chanler broke 
in. ‘* You never told me before.” 

“Oh, yes,” Treslow explained. ‘I 
wanted to be an artist when I was 
younger, but a practical person demon- 
strated to me beyond all question that it 
was easier to get bread and butter than 
to paint. [ could shoot that man now 
on sight !” 

Nonsense!” Barry said. 
ought to pension him.” 

They got around to the Metropolitan 
before noon, and Barry dragged them 
into the sculpture gallery. He led them 
around among the more unimportant 
Greek things—the Tanagra figurines, 
and the fragments that have least of the 
glamour of literary association about 
them, and tried to point out the naive 
accomplishment and fulness of expres- 
sion that marked even the least preten- 
thous. 

Once the girl strolled away from them 
a moment ; and ‘Treslow, following her 
slight figure with an abstracted air, 
remarked thoughtfully :— 

**T suppose Miss Chanler’s art will end 
where most women’s does, won’t it ?” 

“Tm not so sure of that,” Barry 
replied. ‘‘She has the right stuff in 
her. I’m afraid, though, her people 
could never afford to give her the train- 
ing any one should have who expects to 
even be placed in the way of succeeding. 
There’s a good deal of nonsense about 
this calm assumption of the inferiority 
of women in art. Some of the French 
women of to-day paint in a way that 
furnishes a rather disturbing commen- 
tary on the old idea. The trouble is, so 
many of them let matrimony snuff them 
out. If they didn’t have to marry, or 
at least were able to get a thorough train- 
ing first, there’s no telling where some 
of them might go. If some one could 
only be unselfish enough to give them a 
chance without making matrimony : 
condition—Still, with the right man—’ 


- You 


eo 


VI. 


WHEN they returned to the studio 
Miss Chanler removed the damp cloths 
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that shrouded her model, and stood back 
a moment, regarding it critically, draw- 
ing her gloves absently through her 
hands meanwhile to smooth out their 
wrinkles. 

‘You are right,” she said simply to 


sarry. ‘It isa failure. And it’s car- 
ried as far as I can carry it, too.” 

Oh, [ wouldn't say that!” Treslow 
exclaimed, solicitously.  *‘* It surely is 
a likeness.” He looked at Barry for 
conformation to this view. 

‘Oh, it’s a likeness in a way, of 
course,” Barry said. ** But Pm afraid 
Miss Chanler’s right—that is to say, it 
doesn’t seem somehow— Wouldn't you 
say that it rather missed that sort of 
feeling of suspended alertness—that— ” 

‘That impression that I’m always 
ready to drop on the main chance with 
both feet,” Treslow cut in, laughing 
consciously as though preferring to put 
the worst in his own words at least. 

Exactly!” Barry exclaimed, with 
that look of relief he always displayed 
when any one helped him out with a 
phrase. ‘* Not that I mean that. it’s 
peculiar to you. It’s rather common 
one of the typical expressions, I think, 
brought about by the mental alertness 
required by modern business methods.” 

Oh, don’t try to smooth it down. I 
know my work’s wretched,” Miss Chan- 
ler exclaimed, with a little show of color. 
“It serves me right for my audacity in 
attempting it.” 

‘No, LT wouldn’t say it was a failure, 
exactly. That little bit there is very 
good,” he said, approaching the bust and 
indicating with a caressing sweep of his 
thumb the rather cleanly-cut forward 
sweep of the chin. ‘* Its the look of 
the thing—the— Oh, I’m afraid you 
have idealized him a trifle. The poise 
of that head suggests the serene purpose 
and scorn of earthly aims that’s in Dona- 
tello’s Young St. John there, while I’m 
afraid our friend has been down among 
the flesh pots,” Barry added, smiling 
and turning to T'reslow; ‘‘ not that I 
object to the flesh pots, mind—but you 
wouldn’t be worth a million if you'd kept 
the look Miss Chanler has given you.” 

“Oh, I never saw a million, quite,” 
Treslow said, with an air of pleased 
embarrassment, ‘ but [ll have to plead 
guilty to the rest, | guess.” 
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‘You can pull it out yet, I think,” 
Barry said, noticing the girl’s flushed 
fnce.  ** 1t’s a little labored, but I think 
you can knock that out of it and get in 
a little more of our friend in his less 
exalted moods, besides.” 

‘*T shall never touch it again,” Miss 
Chanler said. 

Treslow saw her lip falter, and hast- 
ened to say: ‘* Well, now, ?’m not equal 
to these subtleties of Barry’s. That's 
good enough for me. ll admit frankly 
I want to be flattered. I’m not one of 
these audacities that pretend to want 
their portraits just as they are.” 

“Oh, that’s not it,” she said. ‘* You 
don’t understand—what a failure it is!” 

“7 don’t think it can be as bad as 
that—and what if it is, if I don’t find it 
out ?” 

“Oh, yes it is—as bad as it could be,” 
she insisted, nervously. 

* Let’s not think about it any more, 
till we can come at it fresh,” Barry sug- 
gested. ‘Come ; will you drink some 
beer, Miss Chanler, if I run down and 
get it?” 

She shook her head absently, still re- 
garding the clay model. 

“* Not the ordinary, vulgar, New York 
article—but Hofbrau, Thueringer, Pils- 
ner —the imported article—the kind the 
fellows used to get away with so much 
of in Munich, before I learned that 
Munich wasn’t the proper thing in art, 
exactly.” 

“Maybe [ could take a sip of that, 
she laughed. ‘I feel reckless enough 
for anything.” 

“It'll do you good,” Barry reassured 
her—then stuck his head back into the 
room and called back, *‘* Would you 
mind rummaging round over in that 
secretary there, ‘Treslow, and getting out 
some cheese 2? [ think there’s a bit of 
Roquefort, and a cracker or two.” 

Treslow found the cheese, and was 
busy turning things upside down in his 
search for the crackers, when he was 
startled by a leaden crash, and looked up 
to see Miss Chanler standing with scared 
eyes. ‘The clay model lay half flattened 
out on the floor, with two or three deep 
fissures showing across its back. 

* Well! Well!” Treslow exclaimed. 
*'That’s too bad ! How did it happen?” 
“Tt didn’t happen,” she said. And 
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then in answer to his blank look ran 
on: “I did it. IT pretended to myself 
I was jostling against it accidentally. 
sut I did it purposely. 1 couldn’t bear 
the sight of it! Now [| suppose 
you despise me—you think I’m foolish 
and weak, I mean,” she went on hotly, 
her eyes suddenly gray with tears— 
“That ’'m like all women! . . . , 
I suppose I was selfish to waste your 
time when you really wanted something 
to show for it.” 

She stopped suddenly and gave her 
eyes an angry sweep with her handker- 
chief; then sank down all at once, and 
laid her hot face in her hands. 

** Don’t—l beg of you 1!”  'Treslow 
stammered out from the isolation of 
inexperience that this occasion plunged 
himin. ‘* If you only knew— Come, 
come,” he entreated in real distress, lay- 
ing his hand softly on her head. 

He felt impelled to say, crushing her 
to him: ‘* 1 have had something for my 
time—I have had everything! What do 
you suppose [ care for a lump of mil- 
dewed clay? What [ want is you—to 
go with me to Kurope—to study—to do 
what you choose !’ 

But before the words could frame 
themselves to his tongue, Barry’s lament 
flashed through his mind—** If some one 
could only be unselfish enough to give a 
woman a chance without making matri- 
mony a condition !” 

In that moment it occurred to him 
that it would be very fine to be ** un- 
selfish’ enough for that, and he said : 

“1 do believe in your art, and [ want 
you to let me do something to show you 
that I do. IL want you to do me the 
favor of letting me give you the money 
to go abroad to study.” 

“Oh, [ couldn’t do that!” she ex- 
claimed in surprise—** take money !” 

“Well, call ita loan,” he said. ** You 
can pay me when you’re famous. You 
see there’s no chance for government 
help here like a young Frenchman gets. 
Whatever encouragement there is along 
artistic lines has to come from private 
sources, you see, and I don’t know but 
it’s better so.” 

‘* But—Mr. Treslow—don’t you see | 
couldn’t think of taking even a loan from 
anyone on whom [ had no claim? Oh, 


yo 


how shall I say it ? 
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«« Well—take me with it, then—I love 
you—lI’ve loved you all along—Edith, 
only I didn’t want Barry to say I'd 
ruined your art. But we'll go to Eu- 
rope together——” Ile ran on excitedly, 
as she sprang to her feet with wide-flung 
eyes. 

Oh, I’m so sorry—you don’t under- 

stand,” she gasped, drawing back the 
hand he had caught between his hot 
palms—‘* I thought Mr. Barry had told 
you— 





I’m engaged to him! 
Just then Barry pushed the door open 


with his elbow, and coming in with a 
couple of beer bottles under each arm, 
broke into a bar or two of some auda- 
cious French song. 

“What's this? What’s this? An- 
other nervous breakdown ?” he called 
gravely, stopping his song at sight of 
the girl. 

‘** Nonsense—only another tantrum,” 
she said, smiling vaguely and giving a 
final vindictive dab at her still moist 
eyes. 

MELVILLE Upton. 


DRIFTWOOD.* 


"Tis said that this enkindled 


wood, 


That glows in blossoms of the flame, 
Once formed the brave, undaunted keel 

Of a proud ship now lost to name. 
The opal lights that upward blaze, 

And fade and burn, and pale and glow, 
Tell of faint, scorching, tropic days, 

And long, white nights of arctic snow. 


See ! that sunburst 


of lambent 


ray, 


Right in the red core of the whirl, 
Pictures a far Bermudian bay 

Where hide the coral and the pearl. 
In that aspiring, silvered gleam, 

As clear as ice or flower dew, 
Flashes a deep Alaskan stream 

All green and argent—crystal, blue. 


So fade and glow, s« 


» glow and fade 


All changes of this oriflamme, 

Waved by the dainty hand that made 
Fadeless the glacier and the palm. 

‘To her the palms their love tales told, 
Glaciers revealed their mysteries too— 

She leads us through a realm of dreams 
Where all our fairest dreams come true! 


Me. R. Co.quirt. 


* Nore.—Mrs. Alice W. Rollins, author of ‘*From Palm to Glacier,” ete., has a most 
charming custom of burning driftwood in her fireplace, to the delight of her guests.—M. R. C. 








RUNNING 


AND HURDLING. 


IIEN you read about the ‘* track 
athletic teams” of the differ- 
ent colleges, you know that 

the runners, hurdlers, jumpers, bicycle- 
riders, and shot and hammer throwers 
are all included under this general head. 
As the running is really the most im- 
portant part of the sports, the track, 
or cinder path, has given the name to 
the lot. ‘* Track athletics” should be 
most interesting to boys, more so than 
rowing or football. There is no such 
special build or strength required to be- 
come prominent in these contests as 
with an oar or football, and any boy 
with average health and strength has a 
good chance of winning medals, if he is 
willing to work and keep at it. 

The greatest runners have been of all 
shapes and sizes, and there is no rule 
whatever about height or weight. Asa 
rule, small men, without much muscle, 
have proved the fastest runners for what 
are called middle and long distances, 
and among the champion sprinters you 
can find every weight and degree of 
strength. The qualities needed are a 
good sound heart and lungs, a fairly 
strong body without much extra flesh, 
and plenty of endurance and patience. 
Of course, in sprinting, quickness and 
nervous force are needed as well. Run- 
ning is growing more popular among 
schoolboys all the time, because only 
these average qualities are demanded ; 
and the Interscholastic League in New 
York makes records which many college 
teams would consider creditable. 

The ‘‘ sprint ” is the most prominent 
athletic contest of all the track events. 
A ‘‘ sprint” race means one in which 


every inch of the distance is run at full 
speed, the fastest burst possible right 
from the start to the finish. The limit 
of such a race is considered two hundred 
and twenty yards, and this and the 
one-hundred-yard distance are the two 
‘sprints’ which are contested at all 
athletic meetings. The hundred-yard 
sprint is run by the fastest men in ten 
seconds, although it has been covered 
once or twice in nine and four-fifths 
seconds. ‘len seconds seems to be the 
limit of human speed, and this moving 
at the rate of thirty feet in one second 
will probably be as fast as men _ will 
ever travel. A boy who can run the 
‘* hundred ” in thirteen or fourteen see- 
onds, without special training, can hope 
to keep up with the fast ones in time, 
and the purpose of this article is to tell 
something about the way sprinters are 
trained in order to make the most of 
their ability. In the colleges, a profes- 
sional trainer takes charge of the squad 
of runners, and for the first three 
months of the season, from the first of 
January through March, they exercise 
daily in the gymnasium to make them 
strong and ready for the out-of-doors 
track. When warm weather comes, the 
athletes work every day on the cinder 
track at the field, until at last, in May, 
come the contests for which they have 
been getting ready. 

All of this early work is helpful, 
but not really necessary for boys who 
can spare the time to get out nearly 
every afternoon, and practise a little 
while on some track or level road in the 
spring. If a boy wishes to train him- 
self to sprint, all of the exercise he 
takes will help to put him in good con- 
dition. He should not abuse his stom- 
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ach, or lose sleep, or smoke at all, and 
if he keeps healthy he is pretty sure to 
observe these things anyhow. Heshould 
wear the lightest of clothes—jersey shirts 
and cotton running pants are the best— 
and the spiked running shoes, which are 
worth four yards in a hundred over any 
other foot-gear. ‘This is all the outfit 
needed, except a pair of sticks or corks 
to be gripped in the hands. 

The start is the most valuable part of 
asprint race. On such short distance, 
the boy who gets away first has a big 
chance of winning, and the first ten 
yards of the race often decides it. The 
difference between a fast and a slow 
record may be largely in the start. 
There are three forms of starting which 
are used by the crack men. ‘The follow- 
ing, which is used in England by the 
professional runners, and a good deal in 
this country, is the best start for tall or 
heavy men, and for experienced and 
cool-headed sprinters who are not likely 
to fall over the mark from over-eager- 
ness. ‘The left foot toes the mark, and 
the right foot is back of the mark from 
sixteen inches to two feet, with the toe 
braced ina shallow hole in the earth. 
The body leans forward as far as it will 
go without toppling, and the left arm is 
extended in front. The right arm is 
back with a shorter sweep, and, at the 
pistol-shot, the left arm swings back and 
the right forward with a powerful jerk 
or dab. ‘This gives a momentum which 
helps the jump forward not a little. 
This position allows the sprinter to leap 
into his stride fully without the exertion 
needed to get up which is required jn 
the other starts. 

After the contestants are put on the 
mark in a race and are told to “ get 
set,” any one who falls or steps over the 
mark is liable to be put back of the rest 
asa punishment. In the start the arm- 
rest. prevents this falling forward, and 
leaves the right arm free for a swing. 
When the pistol goes off the runner 
springs forward, but straightens up 
gradually and does not get fully erect 
for several strides. 

You can try various starts until you 
find which is the easiest and quick- 
est for you, and then stick to it. The 
style or ‘‘ form” of sprinting after you 
get started varies with every man. 
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There are a few points, however, which 
it is necessary to remember. Each yard 
must be run with every muscle in your 
body doing all the work it can. The 
arms swing naturally, but swing so that 
they help every stride. Keep as close 
to the ground as possible: that is, put 
the foot forward as far as you can, lift- 
ing it as little as possible. Always 
strike on the toe, and as near the point 
of the toe as you can. Try to strike 
the track so that you tear up the cin- 


ders at every stride, in the same way 
that a trotting horse throws up the 
track. By this is not meant heavy 


pounding, but a quick, hard push that 
shows what is called ‘* nervous concen- 
tration "—it is ‘‘ tearing things up.” 
The head should be kept erect between 
the shoulders, not in a strained position, 
or not thrown too far back, and the 
body should not fall forward. The feet 
should be right under the body all the 
time, so that everything is under con- 
trol, and there is no feeling of over- 
balancing. 

A sprinter should run his distance 
once or twice every time he practises, 
and try half a dozen starts, running 
thirty or forty yards. The greatest 
danger is of overwork and ‘* staleness,” 
rather than of not enough practice. 
For sprinting one must feel his best, 
and be careful about over-exertion or 
catching cold. 

The theory of running longer dis- 
tances differs from that of sprinting. 
Quickness and nervous force are not so 
important as simple endurance and 
strength. Any one with a fair amount 
of speed and these two things can make 
himself into a good mile runner simply 
by practice. ‘The start does not amount 
to much, and an easy stride, keeping on 
the toes and with the legs thrown out 
well in front, are the points to be 
thought of when under way. The 
training for the half mile and the mile 
is something like work. It is foolish to 
try to make any fast time when starting 
in. A week should be spent in jogging 
at a slow pace a couple of miles or more 
every day until the muscles are limbered 
up and the first stiffness is over. The 
beginner can soon tell at which distance 
he can do his best, and then he can 
cover this every time he practises, at a 
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stiff pace, after a good jog to warm him 
up. Ile should not it fast more 
than once a day, or so often, if he feels 
tired and fagged-out for some time 
after the trial, A mile runner can 
take it easy for two or three miles, with 
an occasional fast burst, to try his wind 
a little, and better his condition more 
than trying to run his mile at top speed 
and then quitting. The condition of 
the stomach must be carefully looked 
after, and great care taken not to catch 
cold while heated. A cold bath and a 
vigorous rubbing after hard work on 
the track leaves the runner feeling like 
a king. There is a satisfaction and 
feeling of perfect health in’ training 
which makes up for all the work. 

Hurdling requires more skill and sci- 
ence than strength, and is not easy to 
do well. Boys who wish to try hur- 
dling in school races ought to watch some 
good hurdlers at work and get the idea 
of the motion fixed in their minds. 
Ifurdling is a very pretty contest to 
watch, and not nearly so dangerous as 
if looks. 

The regular “ high hurdle” race is one 
hundred and twenty yards in length. 
There are ten hurdles, or bars, across the 
track, three feet six inches from the 
ground, There are fifteen yards from 
the start to the first hurdle, then ten 
yards between hurdles, and fifteen yards 
between the last hurdle and the finish. 
The science of the game consists in glid- 
ing over the bars with as little loss of time 
and energy as possible. ‘There is a cer- 
tain fixed way to do this which must be 
learned to go fast. It is called the 
** three-step style.” The same foot is 
used in jumping each hurdle, and then 
three strides are taken before leaping 
the next obstacle. For instance, after 
the hurdler has jumped from his right 
foot and cleared fourteen feet over the 
hurdle, landing on his left, he takes a 
stride of five feet, which brings him on 
his right foot, a six-foot stride brings 


or 
zo 
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his left foot to the ground, and a fiye- 
foot step brings him on his right, ready 
for the leap again. In clearing the 
hurdle the leg on which you will light 
is bent underneath in the way best ex- 
plained by the photograph (No. 4) 
showing D. B. Lyman, captain of the 
Yale Athletic Team, in flight over a 
high hurdle. ‘The object is not to 
jump the bar, but to double up one leg 
and throw the other on one side so that 
you really glide over with not more 
thanan inch tospare. Indeed, the fast- 
est hurdlers will sometimes just click 
the hurdles as they go over, and never 
rise more than an inch over them. One 
inch too high in the air will mean six 
inches lost on the final stride. It is 
impossible in writing about hurdling to 
teach a boy how to acquire the skill and 
knack, Such accomplishments need 
constant practice to get ahead in, and 
this article has no other end in view 
than to interest its readers in_ these 
healthful pastimes, and show them that 
the principles are simple cnough for 
boys to learn and put in practice. The 
fastest records made over the high hur- 
dles are fifteen and three-quarters and 
sixteen seconds. 

The low hurdle 
championship events in all American 
athletic meetings. The distance is two 
hundred and twenty yards, with hurdles 
only two feet six inches high. This 
allows twenty feet between the hurdles, 
and sprinting ability figures in_ this 
race. It is possible to get a good deal 
of speed in this twenty yards, and the 
hurdles are taken in more of a stride 
than a glide, as on the high bars. The 
number of strides between the hurdles 
varies, and this race is more of a ‘* go 
as you please ” than the scientific high- 
bar hurdle. The good hurdler man- 
ages to take these low hurdles so that 
he is never thrown out of his stride, no 
matter how many steps he takes between 
jumps. 


race is one of the 


RaLeyu D. PAINE. 
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ILE tendency of the times is toward 
liberalism. educa- 
tors, historians, and the rest may 

say as much as they like to the contrary, 
yet the fact remains, and cannot well be 
contradicted by sober, honest thinking 
people. And it is than a 
tendency ; it has for years been a steady, 


Preachers, 


far more 
and it is wise to say a healthy growth. 
The average right-minded person of the 
presentcentury fearslittle from the broad 
and liberal view which the world is taking 
to-day of the affairs of men; but the 
rock which they do fear the liberal ship 
may wreck itself upon is religion—or lack 
of it. In morals, in every-day and 
public life, in art, in literature, and in 
science, the world is every day broaden- 
ing, but is there the same tendency in 
We think not, only in- 
somuch as it becomes a healthy develop- 


religious fields? 


ment and a condition in which the iron 
bonds of prejudice and superstition are 
solid and desir- 
One 
very little now-a-days about ** free-think- 


being broken, and a 


able foundation reached. hears 


ers.” Perhaps they meet somewhere in 
out-of-the-way corners; perhaps they 
have their conventions and their dis- 


cussions, but who ever hears about 


them ? Certainly they are not popular ; 
and popularity goes a great way in 
religious as well as non-religious circles. 
Yet narrowness 
that it still exists, and that home and 
church teachings are not always calcu- 
lated to and liberalize. An 
incident in one of the up-town streets of 
New York the other Sunday serves to 
illustrate this, and shows that ‘‘out of 
the 
theological repartee more forceful than 
elegant. 


does sometimes show 


broaden 


mouths of children” may come 


A little boy, not more than 


eight years old, was trudging home from 
his Presbyterian Sunday school with a- 
library book in his hand—*‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” by the way, and as 


’ 


sweet, clean and poetic a children’s 


story as ever was placed in the hands of 
a child of any denomination. At the 
corner of one of the streets the boy was 


met by a little girl playmate. ‘* Got 
your catechism?” she cried. ‘* No,” 


wnswered the boy, ‘‘it’s my Sunday 
school book.” ** Oh! you go to Yankee 
“Well, it isn’t a 
Paddy school,” was the hot rejoinder, 
und the two playmates separated in 
anger. ‘The incident was repeated to 
their parents by the children, when they 
reached their homes ; the families, once 
on friendly terms, became estranged, and 
no end of hard and bitter feeling was 
Yet, had the parents stopped 


Sunday school !”’ 


caused, 


to consider, they would have found 
themselves the ones in the wrong. 


Neither Protestant nor Catholic teachers 
promulgate such things to their pupils 
to-day, and when a religious prejudice 
of this sort arises it can in nine cases 
out of ten be traced to the home circle. 
The Catholic American is justly proud 
of his title, and while all of us are 
children Uncle 
ought none of us to despise the honest 


under Sum’s care we 
name of ** Yankee.” 
few—a very few, let us be thankful— 


There are yet a 


who have been reared in the South, and 
whose hot blood has not cooled since the 
war, who consider all Yankees who live 
or who have lived north of the Mason 
With them the race 
prejudice is as strong as—and in some 


and Dixon line. 


cases stronger than—between the whites 
and blacks. Yet another generation, 
and this ridiculous prejudice will be 
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largely swept away. It is dving a slow 
death, but no less a sure one. 


MANY readers of GODEY’Ss can remem- 
ber when Charles Dickens’s ‘* American 
Notes” aroused the ire and indignation 
of the people who were hurt in feelings 
and pride by the author’s caustic, and 
what at the time appeared to be his 
malicious pen. But the injury was not 
lasting ; many forgot and forgave ; so 
when Dickens returned to this country 
a second time he was received with more 
favor and enthusiasm than on his first 
visit. Dickens’s ‘‘ American Notes ”— 
leaving aside the fact that they were 
unjust, uncharitable, and uncalled-for 
and line 
Since 


were bright, crisp, every 


was and is readable. Dickens’s 


day who shall say how many foreigners 


have visited our shores and returned to 


paint us as they saw us? It must be 
confessed these contributions to a most 
curious Class of literature have in most 
cases been decidedly uncomplimentary. 
The latest aspirant to this cheap class of 
writing is Paul Bourget, who is certainly 
a clever enough fellow, but who returns 
to Paris with American notes, and who 
expresses a determination to ** write us 
that the forth- 
coming book will be ** caustic, cutting, 
Very good ; but let this 
Frenchman keep his notes to light his 
study fire. Ile may 
fuel may be scarce with him should he 
The fact is, the read- 


ing public in France, in England, and 


up.” It is announced 


and brilliant.” 


need them, and 


publish the book. 


in this country, are tired of this sort of 
thing. We have our faults and peculi- 
arities, individually and as a people, but 
they are not so glaring nor so many that 
they need be mirrored by every witty 
Let 


the people who would buy this book 


foreigner who comes to our shores. 
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turn about and make a study of the 
American people on their own account 
—provided they do not already know 
them—and they will be find 
quite enough to interest them without 


sure to 


depending upon the hurried and care- 
less *‘ notes” which some strolling money- 
taken. 
people and to buy their ware is to dis- 


maker has To patronize such 
courage patriotism, especially in the 
little 
enough of this element, at the best. 


coming generation, which has 


Just what is the bachelor girl, not the 
wisest of us can tell ; but a bachelor of 
the other sex remarked, the other day, 
that it was a girl who wanted to be a 
man. Perhaps that covers the ground 
to some extent. Much is being printed 
at present about the bachelor girl, and 
those who have seen her say she is some- 
thing toadmire. As we understand her, 
the bachelor girl is one who is so inde- 
pendent that she may live like a man, if 
she likes; at least, she is supposed to be 
mannish. In our mind’s eye she dresses 
as near like a man as the law will let 


her; she swaggers, carries a walking 


stick, smokes cigarettes — or perhaps 
cigars — lives by herself in’ bachelor 


quarters, and goes out alone o’ nights if 
she takes a notion to. She does not 
stalk about, grim, gaunt, and ungainly, 
nor is she what a generation ago would 
have been called a blue-stocking. She 
is altogether different. At first glance 
she might easily be taken for a hand- 
some boy—provided, of course, she has 
some foundation for beauty; but all girls 
in short hair and a young man’s make- 
up have a certain chie air which cannot 
be otherwise than charming. In fact, 
those who have studied and know her 
say the bachelor girl is charming, and 
that even though she have the appear- 

















ance and some of the traits of a man, 
she, in her purest and simplest type, is 
not mannish, but on the contrary is as 
much a girl as her sister who “lives like 
other people.” One is apt to associate 
strong-minded ness with the bachelor girl, 
but she need not of necessity be so. If 
independence means being strong-mind- 
ed, then she probably is; but the term 
is so often misapplied that one should 
be careful how one uses it. Certainly 
the ideal bachelor girl should be able to 
take care of herself—for presumably she 
is alone in the world. She may have a 
big brother, but it hardly seems proper 
that she should have any one else’s big 
brother to look after her. If she con- 
sents to belong to and be identified with 
this class of girl, she should at the same 


time be willing to shoulder all the re- 


) 
sponsibilities, to fight her own battles, 
and to fight the battles of her sister 


bachelor if need be. The dress, the 





mental strength, and the independence 
are not so bad as distinguishing traits 
of the bachelor girl; but save us from 
the swagger. The cigarettes and walk- 
ing stick would be preferable. 


An English writer has just brought 
before her public a subject which ought 
to interest music lovers in this country 
quite as much as those in England. 
This writer sharpens her pen to a fine 
point, and then proceeds to pitch into 
the street organ-grinder and the street 
musician generally. The educated ear 
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cannot be pleased by the music one 
hears on the streets, and so long as such 
music is supposed to be for the poor, it 
is hardly a step toward higher musical 
education when such street horrors are 
tolerated. ‘There is no reason why the 
so-called popular airs of the day should 
not be played on the streets for the 
benefit of those who like them; for 
many of them, like the negro melodies, 
have a certain pleasant swing, and a 
natural harmony, like the uneducated 
and untrained voice. The greatest ar- 
gument against this street music is that 
it isso badly rendered. The larger cities 
in this country are following the lead 
taken by their foreign cousins, and in- 
troducing public concerts in the parks 
and squares throughout the entire sum- 
mer season. In fact, New York con- 
tinues them until there is a chill in the 
air. But the thousands of people who 
turn out to hear good music—many of 
them have no other opportunity—all 
goes to show that it is appreciated. At 
these open-air concerts the classical along 
with the popular makes up the pro- 
grammes, and so all tastes are gratified. 
The wheezy, creaking old hand-organ 
is certainly something that war should 
be brought against, and the street band 
should be the next to go. Sometimes 
one hears a pleasant strain from the 
Italian street band composed of harp 
and violin; but the Italian ear and 
hand, no matter how well trained, can- 
not regulate the tones of a hand-organ. 
If we must have street music, let it be 


good. 
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FEMININE FASHIONS IN FRILLS © of colored velvet, which has been so uni- 
ANI) FURBELOWS. versally worn this winter, and which 
ladies vary with their black gowns to 

So much in the way of neck gear is match their bonnets and their fancies, 
worn at the present time that boas, must necessarily be abandoned during 
ruches and plaitings for the throat are the warm season ; ribbon collars and 
infinitely varied and picturesque. Fur trimmings of white or black lace will 
and feathers are, of course, the softest take its place. Van Dyke capes and 
and most becoming, collars in real and 
but as the weather - imitation lace will 

Yoga be universally worn. 
They have some 
times two, and 
sometimes four 
points, and give a 
smart effect to a 
costume that is a 
little worn or 
shabby. 

Buckles of dia- 
monds, Rhine- 
stones, chased gold 
or silver were never 
more fashionable 
than at present. 
Even a_ butterfly 
bow, which fastens 
collar or ruching, 
must have a hand- 
some buckle.on the 
cross-piece, and the 
belts and_ sashes, 
which are to be 
more elaborate than 
ever this summer, 
will have plain or 
jeweled buckles to 





grows warmer, they 
become intolerably 
heating, and ruch- 
ings of silk, lace and 
chiffon appear to 
take their places. 
Chiffon is the 
lightest and coolest 
material that can 
be used, but it is 
also the most ex- 
pensive, being 
very perishable 
fabric, and one 
warm day is suffi- 
cient to consign it 
to oblivion. Black 
Brussels net with 
an edging of the 
narrowest white rib- 
bon makes a pretty 
and fairly durable 
ruche, but there are 
others of black 
glacé silk, and 
striped satin and 
gros grain ribbon, 
which, without hold them together. 
being as pretty, Girls who have 
are vastly more \ brothers or sweet- 
hearts in demand 





‘ > ry . 
lasting. rhe collar Fig. 194. For description, see page 639. 














as ushers at fashionable weddings are 
often fortunate enough to secure the 
scarf-pins which are always presented by 
the bridegroom. Very few young men 
of modest tastes and retiring habits care 
to wear in their ties the costly and showy 
pins that are now in fashion, and which 
are frequently of diamonds, sapphires, 
and other precious stones. Consequently, 
mothers and sisters fall heir to them, 
and they are most ornamental to hold 
in place the laces and furbelows that 
now decorate the waists of evening 
gowns. Those who cannot get them 
have recourse to sequins in a variety of 
colors, jet and steel pendants, and even 
spangles, so arranged as to glitter brave- 
ly and produce the effect of jeweled 
pins. So great is the rage just now for 
everything that shines and makes a 
show, that even a fashionable woman’s 
scissors and thimble are studded with 
precious stones, and the toilet articles 
that & few years since were esteemed 
very smart if made of ivory, with a neat 
monogram in gold or silver, have in 
these days the initials in diamonds or 
small Rhinestones. 

The latest novelty in fans has the 
same peculiarity. ‘The finest point lace 
issewn with seed pearls, and sometimes 
has a coronet crest or monogram in 
diamonds wrought into the delicate 
fabric. 

Mercury’s wings still hold their own 
for the hair, although they have been 
too universally the fashion for bonnets 
during the past season, to retain their 
popularity on the tiny straw and lace 
structures which are now to do duty for 
head-coverings. Made of spangled lace, 
however, and surmounted by an aigrette 
so airy as to be almost invisible, they 
are worn very generally at dinners and 
balls. A few ladies this winter have 
had their diamonds reset in the form of 
wings, but the fashion is likely to be 
too ephemeral to justify the expense. 
In other countries diamonds are heir- 
looms, and are worn for generations 
without alteration in their form or set- 
ting. But American women crave per- 
petual changes and things solid and 
permanent have but few attractions 
for them, so that there is a constant 
demand for odd and unique fashions 
in jewelry, 
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Fig. 198. For description, see page 640. 


FABRICS FOR SUMMER GOWNS. 


THE novelties in dress and_ shirt- 
waist materials this year are almost end- 
less. While the counters in the large 
dress and fashion emporiums grow less 
crowded every day, and inquiries for 
new fabrics are frequently met by the 
response, ‘‘No more of that material 
left,” or ‘‘ all sold out, and not likely to 
be renewed,” the really chic and ex- 
clusive French milliners and dressmakers 
are receiving new models and goods by 
every steamer. ‘Those who are admitted 
to the sanctum sanctorums of these dis- 
tinguished individuals find exquisitely 
new and beautiful silks, cottons, linens 
and woollens from which to make selec- 
tion for their summer outfits, with 
models and suggestions as to form and 
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trimming which are not likely to come 
into general use this season. There is 
no doubt at all that woollen materials 
or cotton woven with silk and wool are 
rather in disgrace this year, and, like im- 
pecunious house hunters, are generally 
relegated to the districts west of Sixth 
Avenue and east of Fourth. Silk dom- 
inates everything, and even cheviots and 
velours have a silk face and a shimmer 
about them hitherto unknown. 

Klderly ladies on a shopping expedi- 
tion give a glance of 
loving recognition 


e ON = 
at the summer silks -* a 
which meet the eye \d : 
. , Po" ec 
4 


at every turn, and Wi 
which bring back in \ 
texture and pattern 
the days of their 
early youth. These 
silks are generally 
in What is called the 
‘‘elacé taffetas ” 
and every imagin- 
able shade of color 
is reproduced, 
There are blacks 
with white stripes, 
and white grounds 
with wide and nar- 
row black stripes, 
and these are greatly 
in request for various 
occasions. or visit- 
ing, chureh-going, 
and even shopping 
they are trimmed 
with black lace and 
black chiffon lace, 
while for more 
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for elderly persons, they are now worn 
indiscriminately by old and young 
alike. A gown of black moiré, with 
small revers, or, more properly, a bertha 
of white watered silk edged with gold, 
was recently worn by a very beautiful 
young married woman at an evening 
musicale, with shoulder straps of soli- 
taire diamonds ona black moiré ground, 
and large puffed sleeves of the white 
watered silk. It was very effective, and 
for those whose jewel boxes cannot sup- 
ply the diamonds, 


<r" Rhinestones may 
ee very well be substi- 
go tuted. 


Ys 





The name is sim- 
ply legion of the 
fabrics for shirt 
waists to be worn 
with black or white 
skirts this summer. 
They will be seen of 
every color and text- 
ure with the ther- 
mometer in the 
nineties, and dur- 
ing cold August 
storms or blizzards, 
for breakfast, din- 
ner, or travelling 
gowns, and possibly 
for bicycle and* bath- 
ing costumes. ‘The 
favorite materials 
will be glacé silk, 
striped and plain, 
with occasionally a 
corded bengaline, or 
chiffon over silk for 
dress, and wash 


dressy occasions, iy | silks, cottons and 
such as garden par- ; linens for common 
ties and afternoon Fig. 196. For description, see page 639, wear. The fl ny- 


visiting at Newport, . 

they are lovely with cascades of white 
lace and shoulder capes of apple green, 
rose pink, or baby blue. 

Besides the blacks and whites there are 
glacé silks in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, striped or dotted with a contrast- 
ing color, sometimes changeable, al- 
though these last are not as much in 
favor as the self-colored ground. Moiré 
and watered silk have also come promi- 
nently to the fore, and whilst in olden 
times they were held to be only suitable 





hams this year are 
bewildering, in pink, blue, and_ lilac, 
striped with white, and often a tiny 
flower woven into the white stripe, 
which is infinitely dainty and chic. 
Plain linens are also coming in again, 
with colored dots and dashes, and white 
ground muslins, with embroidered dots 
in black, red and blue, which are ex- 
tremely pretty, made up with colored 
embroidery, or insertions of duchesse 
lace. 
Many of the large houses show pat- 

















Fig. 197. For description, see page 639, 
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tern dresses of cambric and gingham, 
with four or five rows of embroidery on 
the skirt, which simulates lace insertion, 
is more durable, saves a deal of time 
and trouble, and is quite as effective as 
the real article, appliquéd om the mate- 
rial. Sufficient for body and_ sleeves 
is sold with the skirt, and yards of the 
embroidery for trimming. One might 
write volumes about 
the fascinating nov- 
elties that are on ex- 
hibition, and if 
purses were only 
better filled, and 
‘* financial depres- 
sion” had not cast 
its shadow over the 
land, every woman 
with taste and judg- 
ment might be made 
beautiful this year. 


SOME NEW COS- 
TUMES. 


Two pretty 
French summer cos- 
tumes are given be- 
low. One is a gown 
of turquoise blue 
foulard with floral 
designs in black’. 
The skirt is made 
walking length, and 
has a trimming of 
jet passementerie 
put on in points a 
few inches above the 
hem. The waist is 
simply gathered in 
at the belt, and is 
trimmed with jet 
passementerie to 
simulate a Zouave 
jacket. A band of the jet gimp marks 
the termination of the full sleeves at 
the elbow, and at the edge of the wrist. 
A short shoulder cape of turquoise blue 
moiré forms three ruffles over the sleeves 
and in the back, the front and shoulders 
being of écru lace in form of a yoke. 
The neck is finished by a little collar of 
pleated black chiffon with bow in front. 
There is a sash of black chiffon accordion- 








Fig. 195. For description, see page 639. 


pleated, tied in front with ends falling to 
the bottom of the skirt. "he open-work 
straw hat is turned upward all around 
the head, and between the brim and 
crown are clusters of forget-me-nots 
mingled with loops of black chiffon. 
The parasol of turquoise blue silk has a 
deep frill of accordion-pleated chiffon, 
The cape is separate from the dress, 
and the silk of which 
it is composed is 
slightly darker than 
that of the gown. 
The second cos- 
tume is of gray 
flowered silk, of 
which the under 
skirt and leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves are 
composed. ‘The 
under skirt is bell- 
shaped and bordered 
in the bottom above 
the hem with a nar- 
row black velvet rib- 
bon. The upper 
skirt of gray cash- 
mere is pointed in 
front, drawn up at 
the sides to the hips, 
and ends in two long 
points in the back. 
It is edged all 
around with black 
velvet ribbon. ‘The 
corsage is of black 
velvet, with deep 
yoke of gray cash- 
mere, striped with 
bands of black vel- 
vet. There is alittle 
basque to the bodice 
of the velvet. ‘The 
very wide leg-o- 
mutton sleeves are 
of the flowered gray 
silk, with narrow 
black velvet cuffs. The capote is of rose- 
colored crépe, with black chiffon rosette 
in front, and at the back a long hort- 
zontal bow of black velvet with pink 
rose drooping over the hair. ‘The sleeves 
and parasol are black. <A driving COs- 
tume just completed for a New York 
woman who dresses very well is of a 
loose-weave hop-sacking of fawn color, 
the full skirt plain, with a row of 
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stitching at the top of the hem, and 
lifted up slightly at the left side over 
a panel of tobacco brown velvet. The 
bodice is a short, tight-fitting jacket, 
open in the front entirely, with lapels 
of brown velvet edged with white cloth 
turning back over the shoulders. The 
lapels form a collar at the back. The 
vest or chemisette is of white cloth em- 
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broidered in brown and fawn color, and 
above the high white collar a ribbon of 
brown velvet is tied. The hat of fawn- 
colored straw is an amazone with high 
crown. ‘The brim is lined with brown 
velvet and turned up under a bunch of 
brown feathers. Accompanying this cos- 
tume is an ulster of brown Scotch tweed, 
with velvet lapels and large buttons. 
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Fig. 199. For description, see page 640 





NEW FASHIONS IN LINGERIE AND 
MORNING GOWNS FOR 
HOME WEAR. 


LINGERIE this season is more beautiful 
than ever, and some novelties have been 
introduced in the latest trousseaux. 
Nightgowns, for instance, are sometimes 
made of colored batiste, as fine and soft 
as linen cambric. ‘These, in pale blue, 
pink and lilac, are trimmed with ruffles 
over the shoulders and around the yokes 
of Valenciennes lace, caught at inter- 
vals with bows of satin ribbon to match 
the color of the garment. Short waists 
are arranged by means of a ribbon drawn 
through a piece of insertion and tied in 
front. ‘The sleeves are composed of two 
puffs, ending with a deep frill of lace 
below the elbow. A high pleated collar, 
veiled in lace and ornamented with 
knots of ribbon, and a frill of Valen- 
ciennes around the bottom of the skirt, 
complete these dainty gowns. White 
nightgowns, however, are more in vogue, 
and these are distinguished by exquisite 
fineness and perfection of detail almost 
carried to extremes. Clusters of tiny 
tucks, alternating with fine French em- 
broideries, and berthas of real lace, lace 
belts starting from the seams under the 
arms, to be tied in front, and dainty 
satin ribbons and lace insertions form 
the accessories to the delicate gown of 
batiste or linen lawn. A charming 
nightgown of white batiste has a V- 
shaped yoke in back and front, made of 
alternate rows of Cluny lace insertion 
and tiny tucks, and bordered by a frill 
of Cluny ‘lace. A jabot of the same 
lace, beginning at the neck, extends 
down the front to the hem of the skirt. 
The sleeves are covered by three frills of 
Cluny lace to the elbow, where they 
join cuffs formed of tiny tucks and inser- 
tions. Rows of wide beading, with rib- 
bon run through, make very dainty 
yokes, and the collars should be finished 
with a bow of ribbon. Knots of pale 
blue ribbon peep out from the jabot. 
Simpler, and to our taste more appro- 
priate, nightgowns are made of batiste 
or lawn, with ruffles of the material 
trimmed with narrow lace edging around 
the tucked yokes. 
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The last two seasons have seen more 
white petticoats than have been worn 
for a long time. They are made of 
various materials—batiste, lawn, linen 
lawn and nainsook, and are trimmed 
with frills of the same, finely tucked 
and edged with lace, and frequently 
with several lace ruffles divided by in- 
sertions, under which a ribbon is run. 
Soft silk petticoats in light colors for 
house wear are yet in great favor, and 
admit of as much variety in trim- 
ming as dress skirts. A recent one, of 
white India silk, has two flounces of 
Valenciennes lace six inches wide put 
in Vandykes around the bottoms of the 
skirt. Above each flounce are beadings, 
through which are run narrow white 
satin ribbons ending in full rosettes at 
the top and bottom of each point. 

A charming bed-room wrapper is 
made of the softest and fleeciest cream- 
tinted wool. All down the front is a 
thick ruche of soft, ravelled-out pink 
silk, some three inches wide. Three 
fluffy little capes of the wool material 
are each trimmed with a narrow ruche of 
the frayed pink silk. A flounce on the 
bottom of the skirt is edged with pink, 
and there are bows of pale pink moiré 
dotted about the garment. ‘The mutton- 
leg sleeves are very wide at the top, but 
fall gracefully downward. A ruche of 
pink silk edges the wrists. 

The latest material for summer cor- 
sets is a silk batiste of great fineness 
and strength combined, very closely 
woven and very cool. Brocaded silks 
are much used for corsets, and they are 
generally trimmed with lace and ribbons, 
and look very handsome when new. ‘The 
fashion for colored underwear, however, 
is gradually passing away, and dainty 
white lingerie, hand sewed and very 
fine, is preferred by most people. 

Some new corset covers are delicately 
pretty, made of fine linen lawn, em- 
broidered in a rosebud design around 
the neck and band forming the sleeves, 
and edged with fine lace. The waist 1s 
defined by a series of fine tucks, and 
ends in a frill of deep lace falling over 
the petticoat. A dressing sacque of 
white sprigged muslin is made with 
princesse back, and loose fronts falling 
from a yoke of Cluny lace. In the full 
sleeves are horizontal insertions of Cluny 
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Fig. 200. For description, 
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Fig. 201. For description, see page 640. 
insertion. The collar is a wide band of 
Cluny insertion, and the whole is made 
over a lining of pale green silk, which 
can be taken. out with ease when the 
sacque is washed. Dainty little jackets 
for slipping on over nightgowns are in 
India silk, cream white, pale blue, and 
lilac. ‘They are in Empire shape, and 
have trimmings and insertions of Irish 
point and point de Paris. They are 
also made of crinkled crépon and 
French ginghams. 

A newly imported teagown is of lilac 
moiré, made with a Watteau in the back 
and opening in front over a petticoat of 
white silk strewn with shaded violets. 
There is a yoke of cream guipure, bor- 
dered by a deep ruffle of the same lace, 
which falls in full folds over the balloon 
sleeves. The Puritan collar is of the 
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lilac moiré, covered with lace. The 
open fronts are lined with white silk 


and edged with guipure, put on full 
and caught up here and there with 


knots of violet ribbon. The gown is 
slightly en train, and the skirt is finished 
on the inside with frills of lilae and 
white chiffon, placed one upon the other. 
The silk petticoat is finished on the 
bottom with a flounce of guipure to 
match that on the gown, and is laid 
over a flounce of lilac chiffon. In the 
back, at the beginning of the Watteau, 
there is a wide bow of violet moiré rib- 
bon with long floating ends. 

For street wear, petticoats of silk are 
almost universally worn. They are 
durable, handsome and an aid to the 
graceful fall of the skirt over them. 
They are frequently made with a stif- 
fened facing at the bottom, and often 
stiff cords are run in to make them set 
out. <A very pretty petticoat is of black 
satin with flounce of pink or yellow 
satin veiled with a ruffle of black lace. 
A useful out-of-doors petticoat is of 
black moiré with one all-around flounce, 
and several others which cross the back 
only, ending at the sides. There is a 
stiff facing in this garment, and a 
corded edge, which make it flare at the 
bottom. Black and colored brocades 
make excellent petticoats for street 
wear, and they are much embellished 
by flounces of black lace, each flounce 
headed by a row of narrow satin ribbon. 

Stockings are seen in immense variety. 
Those of lisle thread are as desirable 
and equally as pretty as those of silk. 
Black lisle thread stockings with open- 
work feet, studded with tiny jet or gold 
spangles are quite new. ‘The embroid- 
eries seen upon silk stockings are often 
very elaborate, but nothing can be pret- 
tier than the tiny flowers in Dresden 
pattern in pinks and_ blues a 
over the foot and ankle of a cream 
silk stocking. Pink iahinles on black 
silk is a favorite pattern which looks well 
with a black satin or kid slipper. 

A pretty tea gown or home gown of 
embroidered crépon is pale gray in color. 
The lower edge of the polonaise is out- 
lined with steel passementerie, and it 
is caught up on the left hip by a steel 
buckle showing a skirt of gray moiré 
below. On the left side of the waist the 
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material is left loose, and is draped across 
to the right of the bust with a small 
steel buckle. The neck is slightly open, 
showing a chemisette and collar of white 
lace, and the gigot sleeves are trimmed 
with steel passementerie at the wrists. 
This is a pretty model for a matron, 
and makes up well in black crépon or 
Henrietta cloth, over black moiré. 
Charming tea gowns are made of 
colored chambray or mull, with capes 
composed of double ruffles worked in 
black, or bordered with black edging. 
The sleeves are made with little ruffles 
similarly trimmed or bordered, and the 
effect is exceedingly good. Some fash- 
ionable women are having - breakfast 





Fig. 2. 


gowns of chambray in pale pink, green 
or mauve, made to open over petticoats 
of flounced black chiffon, the ruffles of 
the gown edged with narrow black lace, 
and with rows and waist ribbons of 
black moiré, 

{nglish dimities also make pretty 
morning gowns. They come in all 
colors and wash well, and when made 
with full skirts bordered by little frills, 
with yoke of Hamburg embroidery 
ruffled with the same, they are as pretty 
for breakfast gowns as one could wish. 


TABLE DECORATIONS. 


THE faet, which Owen Meredith long 
since put into rhyme for us, that 
“clvilized man cannot live without 
dining,” is becoming more and more 
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apparent in these days, even to the 
Hawaiian savage ; and the art of dining, 
lunching and even breakfasting well, 
seriously concerns us all at the present 
time. Therefore, in the language of 
scripture, it behooves us to be careful 
and investigate these matters, and we 
women who profess not to care so much 
as the male portion of humanity for 
the more material pleasures of eating 
and the preparation of food, can yet find 
a large field for our talents in the ar- 
rangement and beautifying of the tabie 
itself, and the attractive settings for the 
dishes and triumphs of culinary skill. 
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What is more delightful than a pretty 
dinner table with soft shaded lights, a 
few flowers, and the polished surfaces of 
glass and silver reflecting the light upon 
au snowy cloth ; rosy fruits, cool green 
olives, sparkling wines, and alluring 

‘ looking sweetmeats arranged in every 
variety of beautiful china, silver and 
cut glass dishes ? Surely the picture is 
most attractive, and no outer barbarian 
can fail to admit that the dainty 
and artistic arrangements of 
such a table add tenfold to the 
pleasures of the repast. 

Soft lights 
in a dining- 
room are al- 
ways most 
desirable, 
whether from 
above in the 
form of adrop 
light, or one 
of the tall ban- 
quet lamps so 
much in use 
still ; and the 
silk covering 
for these 
shades can be 
very easily 
manufactured, and 
should be as a general 
thing of yellow or pink Hf 
tint, the two colors most ¢ 
desirable for a table, | 
though many use in win- 
ter red shades, which give a 
warm mellow light. As a rule 
the small glass lamps which 
fit into any candlestick, or four 
high silver candlesticks with 
pretty silk or paper shades, are the 
best ways of lighting an ordinary 
sized table, as they give more space 
for the centre-piece of flowers or 
ferns. If necessary the drop lights can 
he used with the candles if more light 
is required, but by no means allow the 
upper gas in the chandelier to be 
lighted, as it will give a disagreeable 
top light, and quite destroy the coloring 
and effect of the table. In England, 
where the cooking of the dishes for 
the feast cannot stand comparison with 
French seasoning and preparing, the 
ceremony of dining has reached great 
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perfection. As you enter the dining- 
room it seems almost solemn in its sub- 
dued light and stillness; with heavy 
curtains tightly drawn, soft dark velvet 
carpets underfoot, over which the well- 
trained servants move noiselessly, the 
whole light and brilliancy is concen- 
trated upon the round table in the cen- 
tre, spread with glittering glass and 
silver, and relieved against the sombre 
background, where the gleam of 
a, some polished bit of old armor, 
“ or the dull reflection in a mirror 
of the firelight, only serves to ae- 
centuate the warmth and cheer 
of the table. 

Speaking of England reminds 
me too of a very pretty informal 
dinner recently given, where the 

centre-piece, instead of 
being flowers or ferns, 
consisted of a very fine 
5 large pineapple im- 
7 bedded in 


cool green 
leaves and 
ice, on a 


superb silver 
stand, with 
no filigree 
borders. ‘The 
dish stood 
upon a hand- 
some white 
- worked square 
with lace edges 
over a pale 
green silk lin- 
ing, and the tall 
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>> «silver candle- 

y sticks had pale 

me green shades, 

Be nay oe with a maiden- 
a hair fern pat- 
Fig. 4 tern upon them. 


The small bon- 
bons and cakes were green and white, 
and the whole effect on a warm night 
was most cool and attractive, while the 
pineapple, which was served later on, 
tasted quite as nice as it looked. ‘ he 
old-time notion that all the settings 
of a table must be white and colorless 
has given place of late years to the 
opposite extreme ; and, though a little 
color is most desirable, and if  skil- 
fully arranged, yellow, pink, and even 
























green lunches and dinner tables are 
quite effective, yet it can be and is car- 
ried to excess, and the white damasks, 
or polished wood of the tables them- 
selves, are usually better form than the 
colored cloths one sometimes sees. A 
little color in the flowers and centre- 
piece is pretty, and apt to be more effec- 
tive in the same tone, than if flowers are 
white and shades pink, etc.; and the 
present fad for Bohemian glass makes 
a modern dining-table if laid with full 
sets of this glass a 
very brilliant affair. 


DESCRIPTIONS 
OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fig. 194 shows a 
taffeta silk waist of 
shaded pink. It has 
a shirred yoke, be- 
low which there is a 
surplice effect of the 
folds of silk, which 
cross at the back and 
are tied in front in 
a long, loose bow. 
The sleeves from 
the elbow consist 
of three ruffles of 


batiste lace. The Fig. 6 
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collar, finished with a stiff bow, is of the 
deep shade of pink ribbon. 

Kig. 195 is a snuff- brown erépon, 
trimmed with vest and broad belt of 


dark-brown moiré. When the flounce 
is put on the skirt there is a tiny head- 
ing of brown passementerie. On the 
waist, which is made in a jacket ef- 
fect fastened high on the left shoulder, 
is also the narrow brown passementerie, 
dark-brown like the moiré. 

ig. 196 shows a faney waist of pur- 
ple chiffon and black 
lace. The ribbon 
bows are of purple 
moiré. The hat is of 
black straw, with 
bunches of flowers 
inside the brim and 
also on the crown of 
the hat, the same 
shade as the moiré 
bows. 

Kia. 197 shows 
four spring and 
summer gowns. ‘The 
gown in the upper 
left corner is of the 
new embroidered 
muslin, pale yellow. 
The waist is of black 
moiré, the folds 
caught in at the 
waist with cut steel 
buckle; the long 
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ends of ribbon ending in stiff rosettes, 
are of black moiré. ‘The sleeves are 
made of ruffles of the new batiste lace. 

The figure in the upper right-hand 
corner has a gown of bright blue crépon, 
with skirt and square ‘* wings ” over the 
shoulders of black sicilienne. The yoke 
is of guipure lace, and guipure lace is 
appliqued on the crépon around the bot- 
tom of the overskirt. The band of rib- 
bon and bow are of black ribbon—heavy 
gros yvrain, like the weave of the silk 
petticoat. 

The lower figure on the left is a gown 
of purple crépon, trimmed with bands 
of flat jet embroidery over white satin, 
with jet girdle and deep purple velvet 
collar. 

The centre figure is of chiné silk of 
a changeable green, made up with batiste 
lace. The entire waist is of the lace 
fitted tightly over the silk. The skirt 
is made of the silk, trimmed with hori- 
zontal flounces of the lace. 

Nig. 198 is a curious gown, which is 
very ‘* smart,” in spite of its oddity. It 
is composed of no less than three mate- 
rials—green crépon, yellow lace, and 
black moiré. The under-skirt is of the 
moiré trimmed with a flounce of very 
yellow lace, with unusually deep points. 
The overskirt and the greater part of 
the waist is of the crépon, with vest of 
the moiré, trimmed with a narrow lace 
of the same deep yellow. The collar 
and belt are of black moiré ribbon with 
tiny Rhinestone buckles. 

The hat is of green and black straw— 
the most favorite combination in straw 
this season, with a succession of bows of 
the lace held in place in the front of the 
hat with a large Rhinestone buckle. 

iG. 199 illustrates a new model of 
moiré gown, It is severely simple, but 
waist and skirt are both cut with the 
new bias effect. The trimming is jet 
embroidered on the moiré, jet girdle 
with hanging ends. The collar is of 
deep purple velvet, with full knot of the 
new batiste lace. The hat is of fine 
black straw, with three ostrich plumes 
and bows of black moiré with jet buckle. 

Iria. 200. This model of a coat may 
be copied in covert cloth, camel’s hair or 
moiré. When made in cloth the lapels 
must be faced with black moiré. The 
lace front is fastened to a colored-velvet 
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collar, and is a different front than worn 
earlier in the season, being made of two 
falls of lace instead of one. The hat is 
a fine black straw, trimmed with bows 
of moiré ribbon fastened down in front 
with steel buckle. The ostrich tips are 
shaded black and green. 

Fig. 201. A striped silk gingham, 
made with double skirt, accordion pleat- 
ed, and with one row of white embroidery 
on each skirt. The waist is of the ging- 
ham, with square yoke and deep elbow 
cuffs of embroidery. Belt and ribbons 
of pale yellow satin. 


STYLISH MILLINERY. 

hig. 1 shows a hat somewhat on the 
stilor shape. It is of cream-white straw, 
trimmed with faney black and white 
ribbon and a spray of red roses, 

Kia. 2. A bonnet of yellow Milanese 
straw, with bows of ribbon edged with 
straw braid and with bunches of violets 
at the back of the bonnet. 

ra. 8 shows a black and green straw 
hat, trimmed with a bow of green rib- 
bon tied in with black velvet. There 
are also a few pink roses around the very 
flat crown. 

lia. 4 shows front and side of im- 
ported bonnet. Green and black fancy 
straw, trimmed with mignonnette and 
deep-red roses, and with narrow black 
moiré ribbon tied around the hair in the 
back. 

hig. 5. Two hats on the same plan 
are here shown. ‘The one on the left is 
of jet, with light-blue velvet bows. The 
one to the right is jet and gilt frame, 
with bows of amethyst velvet and tiny 
bunches of amethyst - colored cowslips 
tied into the black-velvet bow which 
goes under the knot of hair at the back 
of the head. 

ia. 6 shows tailor suit and rough 
straw hat. The coat is of covert cloth 
with fancy waistcoat, white linen shirt 
with butterfly tie of black satin. The 
hat isa flat plateau, bent sharply up at 
either side. The bow in front is of 
double moiré ribbon, yellow. The Mer- 
cury wings on top of the hat are black. 
The flowers are black cowslips with yel- 
low centers. 
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AS been worn threadbare 
through constant repetition 
by rival makers of bicycles, 

and the words will be familiar to 
many riders who believed them to 

-Wtheir cost. The Columbia is, and 
““@has been from the beginning of 
bicycle construction in America, the 
standard at which all bicycle makers 
have aimed; but through lack of 
facilities, or skill, or both, even the 
Fr best have been unable to approach, 
much less to equal, Columbia ex- 
cellence in design or construction. Un- 


















aN 2 prejudiced truth always acknowledges 
S s . : ’ . 
~ eC Columbia superiority. 
ly, \ . oe 
Ce Sy Standard Price, $125.00. 
& Our Sinsteated catalogue will POPE MFG. CO., 
ell you all about Columbias. 
¢ tee free at cae agencies, co Boston, New York, 
. we mail it for two two-cen 
stamps Chicago, Hartford. 
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1. J. KNotToN Mo.ttTon—‘‘ Well, if I don’t catch those rats now, I——” 
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ow This is «@ House | | 
A Cleaning Time 


—and it’s a time of trouble and much work for 
unbelieving women, Because their grand- 
mothers worked hard then and made things 
uncomfortable, they can’t believe that 
there’s any better way. 
Other women can—millions of them. 

They use Pearline, and ‘take it easy.” 
They're spared the hard work, get through 

in half the time, and save the wear and 
tear that’s made by useless scouring and 

scrubbing. Paint, glass, marble, wood- 
work, carpets, hangings, everything that 
will “wash” at all, is cleaned or washed 
easily and safely wzth Pearline. 

Use Pearline, and you won't mind the 
trials of house-cleaning. You can laugh 
at them. But if you don’t use Pearline, wiser 
women well laugh at you. 













Send Peddlers and some unscruplous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 

‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 

it Back your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing 
—o 306 JAMES PYLE, New York, —__ 
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It is the solidified sap of a tree 
growing in Mexico. The sap is 
gathered much the same as we col- 
lect Maple sapin thiscountry. It 
is about the color of rich cream, 
sweet tasting. perfectly clean, and 
absolutely harmless. 

This isthe only Gum used by 
PRIMLEY in making his 


California Fruit 


Chewing Gum 
THE BEST AND PUREST GuM MADE. 


Sold by 2!l Dealers. Insist on PRIMLEY’s. 





Send 5 outside wrappers of either Califor- 
nia Fruit or PRIMLEY’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, 
with two 2-cent stamps. and we will send 
you “The World’s Desire,” by H. Rider Hag- 
gard and Andrew Lang, or any other one of 
our 1,700 fine books Send for list. 


J.P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. of 
Weweees 
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THE DENSIMORE 


Is pronounced ‘* The World's Greatest Typewriter” by 
its users because of its 


Conveniences and the Number of Ends Attained; 
Light Key Touch, Ease of Operation and Rapidity ; 
Wearing Qualities and the Provision for Good Alignment ; 
Compactness, Proportion, Finish and Beauty. 

Recently adopted on competition by the U.S. War Department. 
Kighteen just ordered for the use of the Boston Globe. ‘Vwenty in 
use by the Carnegie Steel Co, 

The 1894 Model contains strong new features that are attracting 
much attention, 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS FREE, 
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| journal is invaluable,” 


D - T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and ever 
blemish on beauty, and defies detection. ft 
m has stood the test of 43 years, 
gm and is so harmless we taste it to 
be sure it is properly made. 
Accept no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
tient): ‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.’’ For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones St., New York. 
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PURIFIES as well as 
Beawiifies the Sk 
eo By No other cos:iet 
will do it. 












‘For the enlightened owners of gardens and woodlands this 


@ CARDEN, 
FO 


RE 
A JOURNAL OF-HORTICULTURE 
LANDSCAPE-ART-AND-FORFESTRY: 

A beautifully illustrated journal of Horticulture, Land- 
scape Art and Forestry, filled every week with fresh, 
entertaining, practical and accurate information for all 
who love nature or take an interest in flowers, shrubs 


and trees. 
** The foremost journal of its class.’’—-Boston Herald. 
“A delightful weekly companion.” —Harfer's Weekly, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co. "New You?” 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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‘Ah ! 





Good day, sir.” 














SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 





LOOK-GROOK 


Sold Everywhere — Made by Warner Bros., N. Y. and Chicago. 


Can’t slip — Can’t cut 
Metal work covered up 











14 KARAT 


(GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 

orexamination. A Guarantee 
For 5 Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sample 
price, 62.75 and express char- 


ia wes, and it is yours. It is 
beautifully engraved and 
warranted the best time- 


keeper in the World for the 
jamoney and equal in eppear- 
mance to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch, Write to-day, 
jathis offer will not appear 


again. 
THE 
NATIONAL MFG. 
—AN D— 


IMPORTING CO. 


334 DearRBorn ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





You can write sentences in an 
a by the celebrated non- 


shading, non-position, conne aive vowel PERNIN method, Read 
like print ; great brevity. Lessons by Mam. Trial Free. 


Write to H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 



















For Best Results. 


r New Book for 1894 entitled 


NEW MODEL 
DWELLINGS 


s the most complete work ever 
published for those whocontem- 
ate building. Contains New 
esigns, and Plans of over 
00 autiful Homes. (3400 to 
15,000) which embody all the la- 
st ideas and styles. Forconve- 
rience of plans and beauty of 
esigns,we challengecomparison §& 
Price $1.00, Sumple pages free 


EO. F. BARBER & CO., Archts. Knoxville, Tenn, 














HOUSANDS Have Saved Lealers’ BIG PROFITS 
BY BUYING DLRECT FROM US #t — 
FACTORY PR:CES. BICYCLES allstyle%s \ > 
New and Finest Makes. W Onl for ele- oy \ f 
gant 94 FREE CATALOGUE aagee a$ . 
our army of delighted customers. 
SIEC & WALPOLE MFC. CO., ees) L 
283 Al WaBASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 





~ Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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$150. 


Present price only 





Gem Jewelry than ever before. 


I am now prepared to present for your consideration 


a larger, finer, and more select stock of Diamond and 


The magnificent Dia- 


mond Star represented in this illustration is fully worth 


$75.00 


4466666466466 464666646444464664 
i in i i i 
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the rough, free of custom 


effecting a saving of 50%. 





price only. «sw G 


sented in the illustration is fully worth $100. 


I import all Diamonds and other Precious Stones in 


duty; cut, polish, and have 


special settings made for them on the premises, thus 


The Marquise ring repre- 
Present 


$50.00 





4464444444644 446444466646664 
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A large assortment of 





They are very fashionable 


Present price for same as illustration 


fashionable Diamond Scarf 


Pins, with Turquoise, Emerald or Sapphire centres. 


and generally retail at $50. 


$25.00 


999-9996 $6$6$646$464646666666664646646464464446464646466666646% 
OO OO i 
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WATCHES. 


All Watches warranted 
order for six years free. 


E. Howard double extra heavy solid gold 14 carat 
case, regular price, $65, present price, . 3 

Waltham, same, regular $30, present price, 

Silver Waltham, regular $12, present price, 


19.00 
7.50 


perfect timers and kept in 


-. 2B emsma.- - 





direction of 
and prescription free. 





The Optical Department 
Professor Meyer. 


is under the immediate 
Fitting, examination 


4444446446444 464646444666664 
i i i i i i i 
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3. VAN BLOATED—“ I like everything but this is 











LEWIS’ 98% LYE. 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED (raTeNtrD). 

The mage stand purest Lye made. Unlike other 
Lye, it being a fine powder and packed in a can 
with removable lid, the contents are always ready 
for use. 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 
cleansing waste pipes, disinfecting sinks, closets, 
washing bottles, paints, trees, ete. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 












= CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
MY a =u WIFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
Maes finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
fom, and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
“4% Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
= Abe bie, der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and + complete 
. set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

EE catalogue, testimonials and G iunpere of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 

















"GILL ENGRAVING C2. GODEYS 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR mm Ks oes; 
+ anDd MOST OF ThE LEADING MAGAZINES 


Will make the best perfumed Hard Soap | 
It is the best for | 


“ROYAL-BONE” 
SARRANTED FOR sd MONTHS WEAR 


if Lie Bi 2 








POE DPPC eo 
“DRESS STAYS _ 
_OR ANY OTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR WHALEBONE 
[Dealers are Authorized to REFUND THE MONEY 
in any case where ROYAL-BONE breaks. 
wrinkles, or fails to give perfect satisfac- 
tion in SIX MONTHS wear ina dress. 
4 oe) ae) -\ ee ee |  - 9 — 
ORY GOOOS STORES. 
By mail postage paid 20 Cents per dozen. 


THOS. P. TAYLOR. Manufacturer, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 






















=AGENTS COIN 


Money selling Beveridge Cooker. 
Latest and simplest cooking utensil. No 
odor. Food cannot burn. Saves labor 
=| and fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coal stove. 

Agents Wanted, either sex. Big Pay. 

A lady sold 1730 in one town. Address, 

W. E. BEVERIDGE, BaLTimoRE, Mo. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Gold Medal, Pa 


ris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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To the 400. 


Wr should you spend thousands on your houses, horses 
and carriages, and overlook the fact that your doors and 
window-frames are finished with Varnish that will not stand 
exposure ? 
Why should your doors not be as well varnished as your 
carriages ? 


Instruct your painter to use the 


Special Door and Window Varnish 


Made by the 


Beckwith-Chandler 
Varnish Company, 








Makers of Fine Coach Varnishes, 


| Newark, N. J. | 


It not only gives a superior finish, but secures the greatest 


possible durability. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. a 
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FRE A fine 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to ever 
Yt reader of this p nue. 


0 Cut this out and send it to us with 

54" your full name and address, and we 

A 5 willsend you one of these elegs ant, 
pe” 










richly jeweled, gold finished watche * 
16° by express for examination, and if 
rt you think it is “ory in appear- 
ance to any $25.00 gold watch 
pay our sample price, $3.50 and 
express charges, and it is yours. 
Cuarantee for 5 Years 
sent with every watch, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free, Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 dave only, Address 
THE NATIONAL MiF'G 
& IMPORTINC CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 





FREE srochure on the Phytolacca Berry treatment 

of obesity, now attracting so much attention, 

Good news for fat people, Send address for it to 

BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Busine ss established in 1835, 


A WOMAN’S SUCCESS "3: 
H P ve m: nde 

eek 

at Home. Instrue ‘tions SFREK to ladv reade re ader tg a Ry Ate amp. 
(No humbug.) MRS, J. A, MANNING, Box 97, ANNA. OMLIO- 


CACTUS 12752075 21 mus. 91-09. 


Catalogue free, - BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, 











wanted to write at home, best wages, 2c. stamp, 
Blush of Roses, South Bend, Ind. 





at home, to assist us preparing ad- 
dresses, also other writing and easy 


oo er to here er week entire 





close stamp. 


er 
WOMAN'S CO-OPERATIVE TOILET co. ’ MILWAUKEE, WIS. (lne.) 








43 eh Moderate Prices, 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC, REASONABLE. 


Every Instru- 
ment Full 
Warranted. 


SWEET TONED, 
SOLD ON 
MERIT. Catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO CO Ave., New York, 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
(218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








0 TO 75% NET 
TO INVESTORS. 
| We have investments in 
| h Chicago Heights Bere 
that will pay from 50 to 75 


percent, Write us to-day for full particulars. 


Chicago Heights Land Association, 
Tue LarGest REAL EstareE Firm IN AMERICA, 
Main Floor Chamber of Commerce, - CHICAGO. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


@il. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. “Write fo r book of proc FREE 














GAM E LAN D AN D T H E TOU R | ST offers the gentle sportsman and the traveler for health or 
pleasure, Two Magazines in One for the Price of One. 


1267 Broapway, NEW York, 


ee 


7~ One Dollar—One Year, 
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ARE YoU GOING TO BUILD ? You may consult this office FREE OF CHARGE. 

















A BEAUTIFUL HOME is not always secured by a lavish expenditure of money, but is the result of careful thought, study and skill, 

You will find it to your advantage to use the facilities of this office, no matter how modestly you intend to build the new home. 

Send rough sketch of the number and arrangement of rooms r« quired, and such other details as you may have fixed your mind 
upon, together with particulars of location, drainage, and general surroundings ; you will then receive DRAWINGS and other valuable 
suggestions FREE OF CHARGE, and should you thereafter wish to e mploy our services we will write you our terms, which you will 
find reasonable, 

TATION r ropa (“6 
( On N | RY HOUSES. A book full of arc ng Sag Pru K, 50 CENTS. 


and a valuable aid to build a home. 


C. SCHUBERT, Architect, 658 Broadway, New York. 


— i 
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Spend the p p k 0) i | &@ 
| | i 
Summer at Deer Park or Oakland, 
ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES—3,000 feet above tide-water. 
Season Opens JUNE 23, 1894. 

















These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the AUeghanics, and directly upon 
| the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid wvestibuled 
| express-train service both east and west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the 
country, All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland during the season, 

The houses and grounds are lighted by Electri: ity; Turkish and Russian baths and large 
swimming pools are provided for ladie s and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; 
there are bowling alleys and billard rooms ; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain 
wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire, in short, all the necessary adjuncts Jor the com- 
Sort, health, or pleasure of patrons, 


23 


252 


JUNE 
—?vé6si— 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. E 











— = e 
= : <srane “= | > & 
Att communications should be addressed to CEORCE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, Bal- d 

timore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; after that date, Deer lr 
Park, Carrett County, Md. rl 
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The 


Menorah Monthly 


DEVOTED TO 


JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
pendent Order B'ne B'rith. 


Opinions of the Press: 
‘THe Menoran Monruty keeps the even tenor of its way as 
a high exponent of Hebrew thought,”’-——V. }°. /’ress. 
Boston Herald. 
‘ORAH Shows wise and kindly theological hberality.”’ 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Tribune. 


** It is edited with eminent ability.” 
“Tike Me 


‘That wise Hebrew periodical.”—N. )”. 


** Its articles are instructive and the selections are interesting.” 
Jewish Messenger. 


‘Its articles are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 
and skill,’ lanevican Hebrew. 
Subscription : 


$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. 


te Our October and November special numbers will be given 
as premiums with all subscriptions commencing now, 


MENORAH PUBLISHING 
204 Temple Court, 


Co., 
New York. 


ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regulz ar price of the St, Louis Magazine is $1.50 < a year, but 
in offering it to you at $1 for two years (which 1s less than cost) 
we hope to in that time get you so interested in our Monthly that 
you will continue tz aking the Magazine always. ‘The loss to us in 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so much money 
spent in advertising our Magazine and creating a permanent and 
enormously increased circulation. Hence if the monthly visits 
of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two years are made, 
we flatter ourselves you will become a permanent subscriber. 
Send along your dollar and receive the St. Louis Magazine for 
two full years. If you desire a late sample copy, send 10c for one, 
and also receive an 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 752? soto: 
“From One Judge All.” 


Read the following letter; one of hundreds that come in 
spontaneously, Con its story of affection and confidence: 
‘“‘The Reading of it is an Education.”’ 

DEAR SIR:—THE EVANGELIST is an old friend, for 
my husband took it from its first number, and to us it 
has seemed the very best of the Religious Journals, It 
has been a power for good in all the conflicts through 
which we have passed. The reading of it is an education: 
but it needs no eulogy; it speaks for itself, 

Very respectfully, 

Kansas City, Mrs. H. . HYATT, 

Send for a Free Sample Copy and be the EVANGE- 
List’s value for yourself. THE EVANGELIST, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Box 2330. 





The June 


number of 


GODEYS MAGAZINE 


will contain the first installment of a Picturesque Serial 


Story of Munich Life, 


“CHANCE.” 


BY LEON 


MEAD. 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated by C. Pare Sears. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


| Sold ontright, no rent, no rozalty. Adapted 
Ito City, Village or Country. Needed in every 
home, shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best seljer on earth. 
Agents make from $5 to $50 per day. 
One in a residence means a sale to all the 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
| \|never out of order, no repairing, lasts a life 
wee. Warranted. money maker. Write 


A 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus. 0. 


$10.00 to $25. 00 per week made working for 


us. Ladies are equally as successful 
Parties preferred who can devote their entire time and 
attention to the business, but spare moments may be used to good 
advantage. A splendid opportunity. Address, for particulars, 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., No. 5 S. 11th Street, Richmond, Va. 














as men, 





two-cent stamps we wiil send you 
a brilliant Gem of unusual color 
and acopy of ** The Great Divide,” provided 
you write you saw this in Godey’s, 

Address, “‘ The Great Divide,” Denver,Colo, 





PARKER'S | 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


Cures Tae 4 diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggiste 


TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Stock the finest ; prices the lowest, 
Direct dealing ; no middle profits, 
Compare price and quality with any others, 
Sample book sent to any address, 
An agent wanted in every city. 

Bi 


OWEN & SON, Springfield, Mass. 


™ GILL ENGRAVING ©, ~SCRIBNERS 
Gye 104 CHAMBERS ST. NY 2 

HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR™ _~ 

4 AND MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES. © 
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BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


r Sale by Grocers, 
D.S.WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2d — Philadelphia, Pa. 





DAVIES, TURNER & Co., 
Foreign Express and Custom-House Brokers, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








-wrerereee 
IITA KI 















Can't break, can’t wear out, 
everlasting elasticity. 


Put up in yard lengths, the same 
as whalebone, also in short lengths, 
muslin covered. Sample set for ¢ 
one dress by mail, 25 cents. sold ¢ 
everywhere. ( 
Warner Bros., makers, N. Y. & Chicago. -_¢ 
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Fortunes in Chicago Real Estate. 





HIE World’s Fair has placed Chicago real estate at the top of American securities. Waves of speculation 
T spread over the country periodically—some say about every seven years. ‘These waves hereafter will 
have little effect upon Chicago real estate. From many important circumstances it has become a staple, 
and will evermore remain such. We, of the east, have come to regard ourselves as the manufacturers for 
America, So strong has this conviction become, that for a long time we resented any inference to the contrary, 
Recent developments, however, in and around Chicago, go to show to us and to the world that the east no longer 
holds the key to the manufacturing interests of America, It has gradually been wrested from us, and now is 
located certainly in and around Chicago, ‘The hardy spirit of western pioneering has done its work well, and its 
vanguards of civilization and progress have learned the secret of outrivaling their rivals in this line, by availing 
themselves of the cheapest transportation, cheapest fuel and cheapest labor. 

The cramped condition of the manufacturing establishments in Chicago has, during the past two years, led 
the proprietors to seek more extended accommodations in the outskirts of the City of Chicago, Behind this 
necessary move there was constructed by Drexel, Morgan & Co,., what is known as the Belt Railroad System, 
beginning at a point forty miles north of Chicago on the lake front, and curving in a beautiful arc along the 
western side of the city at a distance of from five to forty miles, and again touching the lake shore about forty 
miles south of Chicago proper. Simultaneous with the construction of this road, the manufacturing city of 
Chicago Heights was established. ‘This new city is located about seven miles south of the city limits of Chicago, 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Michigan Central and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Belt Line. 

The founders of Chicago Heights are the men who, in a large measure, have been important factors in the 
growth and development of Chicago, and the success of the World’s Fair, Among the members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association are FE. S$, Dreyer, Banker; Chas. L, Hutchinson, President Corn Exchange Bank; 
ID. B. Lyman, President Chicago Title & Trust Co.; C. If. Wacker, Vice-President Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
also Director of the Northern Trust Co,; Wasmansdorf & Heineman, Bankers ; Adolph Loeb, Banker ; Leo Fox, 
Vice-President International Bank ; H. E. Smeiding, Capitalist ; Andrew C. Lausten, of the Linseed Oil Trust; 
Juergens & Anderson, Wholesale Diamond Merchants; Lackner & Butz, Attorneys-at-Law ; John & Michael 
Cudahy, Packers ; Dolese & Shepard, Contractors ; and thirty others of like prominence and character. 

These gentlemen, having contributed such an important part to the growth of Chicago proper, have, by 
the very nature of their experience and insight into the situation, become qualified to act ably in the sense of 
mentors to those who desire to invest in Chicago real estate. Their names and reputation are a guarantee that 
those who follow them in such investments will make money. These gentlemen are all members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, and this, in a large measure, explains the unprecedented success of Chicago Heights 
as a manufacturing city. 

This remarkable town is only in its second year of existence. At present it has seventeen manufacturing 
establishments in successful operation, and a population of more than five thousand, ‘The Belt line, as before 
suggested, places Chicago Heights in touch with the thirty-eight lines of railroad that centre at Chicago, and 
Chicago rates are guaranteed to and from all points, 

The Chicago Heights Land Association has recently placed a large number of choice business and residence 
lots on the market, and sales are progressing rapidly, Only a few years ago property in Chicago was purchased 
at merely nominal figures. Now, such property is worth from $5,060 to $7,000 per front foot, In this way many 
people in the east laid the foundation for immense fortunes by investing in Chicago real estate. Such opportuni- 
ties are now offered to those who will invest in property at Chicago Heights. It can now be had at a merely 
nominal figure. Owing to the situation of the city, and the fact that it is well capacitated to solve the question of 
manufacturing at a minimum cost, its future is not less promising than that of the city of Chicago was thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Considering the schemes constantly emanating from the great western metropolis, and the liability of 
outside investors being misled, we take pleasure in calling attention to the above concern, and recommend those 
who contemplate investing in Chicago, to open up correspondence with the 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 


whose main offices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 


a, 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by 1 mentioning ( GODEY’S. 
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O give the best literature 
for the least possible 


—- the publishers | 


Te Ne PLeISOn nage 


Have reduced the price to $1.00 per year; 10 cents per copy. 
The Magazine has taken front rank among the literary 
periodicals, and only a large circulation admits of its being 
offered at this extraordinary price. 








Some of Our Contributors : Some of Our Contributors: 


M. G. McClelland Rigar Fawcett 
Alice Maude Ewell Ella Higginson 
Florence Earle Coates Rachel Carew 
Robt. 6. ¥. Meyers Duffield Osborne 
Thos. Nelson Page Minot J. Savage 
Howard Seely Gertrude Atherton 
Julian Hawthorne Octave Thanet 





and about forty more of the most popular writers of the day, 
whose names are a guaraniee that the literary character of 
the Magazine will be of a high order, fully equal to any 
of the higher-priced monthlies. 

The reduction of price does not mean a corresponding 
reduction in merit. The present high standard of the 
Magazine, so universally commended by the press of the 
country, will be fully maintained. New features will be 
added from time to time, as also new contributors of note. 

Send in your order for a year's subscription, it will 
prove a first-class investmert. 

Club terms and premium offers sent on application. 


ADDRESS 





G4 fal. ThePeterson Magazine’ 
$100) ™rnemanies [09 
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if Oil Cloths, Rugs, 
Mats, ete. 
WHOiLESALE AND RETAIL. 


80 and 82 White Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Also Manufacturers’ Agents * 
for Fine Furniture. 
Special attention given to out-of 
town orders, 





6. J. KnouTron Montron—‘“ O-h !” 
Gentleman’s high frame, machine of superb con- 
} struction, fitted with G.&J.clincher tires and allother 
modern improvements, warranted equal to any bi- 
eycle built, regardlessof price, at only $85.00. War- 
, ranty me ked by a Million Dollar Company. Get 
1} Cata. ** dese ribing full line 24,26 and 28in. sizes 
} BICYCLES Ladies’ Pend Gents’ mailed free. 
Strictly High Grade Indiana Bicycle Co. 
+ Warranted One Year Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 
McGURRIN’ 5 METHOD TYPE- WRITING | Your AND 
iy) ull treatise on the art o ype riting. A complete system 
+h of instruction, Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00, relpele ’ 
' INLING BROS, & EVERARD, Kalam»zoo, Mich For De aany ant Rasmamy cimect be sxetye’, Sent set Seay 
asctann “4 and receive 100 samples Fine Wall Paper, with match Borders and é 
MORRIS & M KAY | Ceilings. Wm, Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada,, Pa, 
CAAT, | 
CARPETS OW to Conpucr ENTERTAINMENTS, ete.; a book free. 
fT McA llister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 
s 
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Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri 
complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
i Springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Mare of best mute- 
rial sfinely finished,reliebie,and guaranteed for % years. Shipped 
~@ on lOdays’trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money requiredin 
ew Sdvance. 75,00) in use. We are the oldest and bestknown 

@ concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reierence 
furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but Ap eh 
guarantee tobe as represented, sold at the lowest 
bashers WRITE TO-DAY for our lavze FREE illustrated 
alogue oflatest designs and st y me published. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





















Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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The Industrial Center 
| of Chicago. 


([e- IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW 
LOCATION IT WILL PAY YOU WELL 





TO INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF 
OUR PROPOSITION. 








Chicago Heiehts Land Association, 


134 Washington Street, 


Main Floor Chamber of Commerce Building, 
CHICAGO. 





HIGHEST GRADE - CATALOGUES FREE 


WILSON. MYERS & CO, New York 
BICYCLES of all makes, grades and 
sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 


and a complete line of Cycle Sundries 
at our Retail Department, 


1786 Broadway, New York. 
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Faultless Pit and Graceful Figure. 
four /\illion women are to-day 
wearing Dr. Warners Coraline 
Corsets. Are you? 


Warner Bros. Makers. New Yor and Chicago, 


Mosler Safe Company, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


The Leading Safe in the Market. 














SECURITY FROM FIRE. 
SECURITY FROM BURGLAR. 


All Styles and all Sizes of Safes. 
Screw Door Safes. 
Bank Safes and Vaults. 


Jewellers’, House and Cabinet Safes. 


CALL AND EXAMINE STOCK. => 
= CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


MOSLER SAFE CO., 


Broadway and Duane St., NEW YORK. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. 





LEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


SYRUP eF Fics 


Its excellence is due ioits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
of the medical profession, because it 
acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
Syrup 


of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 5O cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 


factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SY 


RUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 


every package, also the name Syrup Of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 


accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New York, N. Y. 








Made from the purest njaterials, 
its effect is cleansing healthful, puri- 
FOR THE COMFLEXION, it is 


preferred to any other. 


fviryd. 


— SOLD EVERYWHERE.— 
CeEesSM BUTTERMILK 
ee te COMPANY, 
185-187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

te Over 4,000,000 Cakes sold in 1893. 


SOAP 
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Pure, Soft, White Skin. 


Have you freckles, moth, black-heads, blotches, 
ugly or muddy skin, eczema, tetter, or any 
other cutaneous blemish? Do you want a 
quick, permanent and absolutely infallible cure, 
REE OF COST to introduce it? Some- : 
thing new, pure, mild and so harmless a chile 
can use or drink it with perfect safety. If so, 
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“ KOUR - TRACK: SERIES” 


ETCHINGS + 





ISSUED BY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


No. 3.—OLD SPRING AT WEST POINT. 


NGRAVING 2012 x 
24 inches, printed 


on the finest plate paper, 
24X32 inches, suitable 
for framing. Our illus- 
tration, while it conveys 
but an imperfect idea of 
the original, will per- 
chance serve to recall the 
spot to memory among 
the truly romantic sur- 
roundings of the famous 
old military academy. 
The delicate green tones 
of the picture bring out 


in their true colors the 





luxuriant foliage. 


OLD SPRING AT WEST POINT, 


The subjects of the other etchings comprising the series are as follows: No. 1, 
‘‘Washington Bridge;” No. 2, ‘‘Rock of Ages, Niagara Falls;” No. 4, ‘‘ Rounding the 
Nose, Mohawk Valley;” No. ‘999 and the DeWitt Clinton;” No. 6, ‘‘The Empire 

y; 5, 999 ’ 


State Express,” No. 7, ‘‘ Horseshoe Fall, Niagara;” No. 8, ‘‘ Gorge of the Niagara River.” 


Copies may be procured at the office of Grorce TH. DANteLs, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station New York, for 50 cents each, or will be mailed in stiff tubes, secure from injury, to any address, for 
75 cents each, or any four of them will be mailed to any one address for $2.50; or any five of them will be 
mailed for $3.00 in curren y, stamps, express order, or postal money order. 


’ 








Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Place, New York 
























Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 





to make in your own 


cate soups, sauces, or 
made dishes which are 
generally supposed to 
be in the province of 


the ‘‘professional” cook? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


says that by the use, as a basis, of 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


you can make these delicious dishes suc- 
cessfully at home. 


| She has written 100 receipts, which will 
be sent gratis, by mail, by Dauchy & 
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FOK FLANNELS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 








| Co., 27 Park Place, New York, 


The Wonderful Weber Tone 


| is found ONLY in the 


WEBER 





PIANOS. 


7. WEBER PIANOS are constructed from the musician's 
standpoint, and are distinguished by that pure and sympa- 
xcellence 


that admits of 


THE MOST DELICATE AND IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS. 


yy the most skilful 


| thetic quality of tone, that consummation of mechanic al e 


AVE YOU EVER tried | 


kitchen any of those deli- | 





Constructed from the very best materials, | ! 
workmen, these instruments combine the highest ac hievements In 


the art of Piano making, and are comprehensively THE BEST 


now, manufactured. 


Warerooms : 5th Ave, and 16th St., N. Y-_ 














